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In Our Mutual Interests 
WATCH FOR WASHINGTON NEWS 


Legislation of vital importance to 
rmers is about to be decided in con- 
ess. A number of bills for farm relief 
being considered and some action 
il surely be taken before congress ad- 
rns 
Successful Farming representatives are 
the job and will report to us immedi- 
when these bills are voted upon. 
ll have some interesting news for 
in the July number of Successful 
ming. Watch for your copy and read 
irefully. Whether congress votes for 
iainst the farm relief bills, you'll 
nt to know at once what it has done 
| the “why’s and wherefore’s.” 
Many farmers are making money to- 
Not as much as they did during 
k times, but they’re living well, buy- 
the things they need, and have some- 
ng left over each year. This is true 
ecially of farmers who have used 
x1 judgment with reference to invest- 
nts and other business matters; who 
planning carefully and watching con- 
nually to cut costs, to get better pro- 
tion, and to sell advantageously. 
ceessful Farming will help you in all 
ese important matters, This copy you 
reading contains some _ excellent 
ney-making and money-saving sug- 
stions. 
How Davis Got The High Dollar 
This is an article that will appear in 
July number. It relates the actual 
xperiences of a good farmer on a good 
tm. He would be iosing money today, 
owever, if he were not a very careful 
nager. 
Mr. Davis gets the extra percent from 
ery crop—that makes profits possible. 
His methods can be applied on many 
ther farms. We strongly recommend 
it you study this article carefully. 
Here’s some good news: The price the 
rmer gets for the things he sells and 
price he pays for the things he buys 
getting closer together. Farmers took 
ir deflation all at once. The prices 
farm products have been clean to 
bottom and have been steadily grow- 
g better for some time. The prices of 
ngs farmers have to buy did not come 
wwn all at once but have been steadily 
clining since the farm slump. They still 
ve quite a ways to go. Present busi- 
ss indications are that finished product 
es will further decline in the near 
ture. If farm prices improve or do 
t decline, these lines, it seems, are sure 
come closer together and the farmer 
ll be in a better position than he has 
en for some time. 
lo keep posted on the changing con- 
tions, read carefully every number of 
cessful Farming. 
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From Friend to Friend 


TRUTH-TELLING ADVERTISING 


Advertising is the headlight of the 
business locomotive. It lights the road 
to market for the train of distribution. 

Business emerged from the darkness 
of secret price-marks, of uncertain qual- 
ity and sharp practice generally when it 
began to advertise. 

In the old days, when stores generally 
were conducted with the idea of “Let 
the buyer beware,” much advertising was 
just clever lying. But today, with the 
spotlight of publicity turned upon every 
nook and corner of the commercial 
world, advertising that pays is truth- 
telling 

Accuracy is a prime essential of good 
advertising copy. Business is built upon 
confidence. The manufacturer or mer- 
chant who permits statements to appear 
in his advertising which are not accu- 
rate, undermines public confidence and 
does himself immeasurable harm 

For this reason, modern advertisers go 
much farther than merely keeping within 
the letter of the truth. They realize that 
their statements must ring true—and in 
scores of instances they even “tone 
down” claims and assertions which, while 
actually correct, might breed suspicion 
in the mind of the reader 

Experienced advertisers realize that in 
every piece of copy they put themselves 
on record. Statements made in adver- 
tising today are generally regarded as 
having the same binding effect as tho 
written in a guarantee. The advertiser's 
word must be as good as his bond. 

It is the mission of advertising to 
make merit known—and many of us be- 
lieve that it is fully as much a duty to 
acquaint the public with desirable prod- 
ucts or services as it is to manufacture 
those products or render, such services. 

Every increase in the volume of busi- 
ness distributes the “overhead,” which 
is the cost of doing business, over a 
gieater number of production units. The 





manufacturing cost is reduced Cus- 
tomers are enabled to secure a larger 
quantity or a better article for their 
money. 


Thus modern advertising benefits the 
consumer as well as the producer. 

I said a moment ago that an adver- 
tiser’s word must be as good as his bond. 
This statement is doubly true so far as 
The Meredith Publications are con- 
cerned, because we furnish the bond— 
our guarantee, which has been back of 
all advertisers in our publications from 
the first issue. The advertiser must make 
good or we will—that’s the substance of 
our guarantee, and it shows our confi- 
dence in the advertisers admitted to our 
columns. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in the 
We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
vay other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
fers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


essful Farming. 


tion of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


Ve will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


readers 


guarantee. 


would knowingly introduce a d 
note . We abe many thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers or their pre 
Our guarantee covers the manufacturers promises whether you buy of 
the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not guarantee the 
debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an advertisement refer to this 
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es of Successful Farming ond guarantee his honesty any more than you 


onest person to your banks and guarantee his 
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Fordson 


Fordson power ts particularly 
valuable for harvesting small 
grains. 
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When time means dollars to 
you, the Fordson keeps the 
binder on the go withouta rest. 
Able to cut twenty to thirty 
acres of grain a day, it finishes 
the job quickly and enables 
you to harvest each crop when 
it is just right to handle. 
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Such usefulness in farm work ail 
the year round, its low first cost, 
its long life, and its unfailing 
reliability make the Fordsonan 
attractive investment for you 
—one that makes your work 
easier and your profits larger. 


Ford fotor Company, 


CARS -TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 
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f it comes mighty high. 





il 


s, but not so common 

ng men. I include my- 

in this indictment— 

it’s fair enough isn’t it? 

til recently, we wouldn’t 

pigs or hens with 

gence enough to 

e their own rations. 

we know that they can 

beat any man at this. We 

to be so constituted 

we can’t give the lower 

ils credit for having any 

s whatever. We in- 

ibly do things the hard- 
ay first. 

one can afford to think 

he knows much about farm 

igement. In these days 

of narrow margins, no prac- 

tice is justified because it is 

ay “father did it.’’ The 
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| the value of the land. 





tments, size of busi- 
quality of business 





ibor. 
iy t there be no mis- 
2 rstanding on this 
Vi \ good home repre- 


SS 


the ultimate of farm 
gement. Next to gray 
it is the best invest- 
No man is a good 
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a er if he has money 
aa * 
a interest, or stored in 


ck or in a tin can 
here while his wife 
over the wash board, 
bulates an old splint 
, or hustles the ashes 
coal stove. 

e farm investments 
e seen and taxed, 
rs cannot be seen 
bear little or no tax. 
last kind should be 
first because they 







{RM management sounds “high and mighty,’ but lack 
As I have known it in class 


‘al exertion in which one must digest a mass of tables, 

data, charts; assimilating therefrom, a few rules of conduct 
gems of thought. But farm management, as I find it described above. 
barnyard, in the fields and in the orchard, is largely 

itter of applying common sense, often called ‘‘horse 


thing I am sure, horse sense is very common among 





t is that neither your father nor mine made much money 
ng. What they actually did was to speculate in land. 

[n brief, they settled the land many years ago and suc- 
d in making a living while the increase in population 
The increment in land values 


ou know that are raising as good crops now as they did 
ears ago? For truth, such are very few. Certainly, we 
more food per man and per work horse now, but this 

\atter of improved machinery rather than the end- 


we have on farm management and more specifically 





er decay, wear out, nor burn up; they are like old 
becoming more valuable the longer they are used. 
‘elopment of brains is the most basic investment and 
not invariably true, generally the best farmers are 
who read farm papers, attend farmers’ institutes, 

t courses and go on home improvement tours and the 
The neck is more valuable to carry the farmer’s basic 
‘tment than to support the front lock of the alimentary 


ther basic, yet intangible investments are limestone, 


HORSE SENSE IN FARMING 


Farm Management In Simple Terms 


By I. J. MATHEWS 














A large self-feeder, filled from a wagon, saves labor 








Earl Bremington, Indiana farmer, in his office 





fertilizers, and manure sheds. 
that must come first on every farm because they are pro- 
rooms and in books, it savors a good deal of gastro- ductive and tax-exempt. Taxes are levied with respect to 
a person’s ability to pay, but his ability to pay depends 
very much upon his intangible investments such as we have 


20x40 feet costs about $400. 


These are the investments 


The first principle of building investments is this: The 
money spent on a farm building should be in proportion to 
It is said that the horse is passing; I doubt it. But  thelivestockkeptinit. For instance, a henhouse should not 
cost more than $1.50 to $2 per hen of capacity. Should the 


house be more expensive 
than this, the standing 
charges are so high that it is 
next to impossible to make 
the poultry kept in it profit- 
able. With dairy barns, 
they should not cost more 
than from $50 to $100 per 
cow capacity. It must be 
admitted that these rules 
are elastic, but they do give 
an idea. 

We have five shed-roof 
type poultry houses built 
according to blue-prints put 
put out by Purdue Univer- 
sity. We used this plan, not 
because Purdue put the blue- 
prints out, but because the 
plans assemble those prin- 
ciples found most successful 
in poultry houses in all parts 


of the state where poultrymen have actually tried them out. 
These houses are built in twenty foot units and cost prac- 
tically $100 for each ten linear feet in front. A house 
It will be seen that we have a 
certain standing charge against every house, every year, 
esents what they “made” generally. How many farms _ regardless of what poultry results we get. Eight percent is 
the usual depreciation charge against such a building, so this 
item would amount to $32 a year. We ought to have six 
percent interest on our money and this would amount to 
$24 a year, or a total of $56 a year before the hens have 
ict of increased soil fertility. Let us focus what horse turned a wheel. A 20x40-foot house will take care of 
about 200 barred rock hens and, if 200 hens are kept in it, 


the standing charge is but 
twenty-five cents a hen. 
But if by some hook or 
crook we only have 100 
hens in it, we have in- 
creased the standing charge 
to fifty cents a hen and 
have made it correspond- 
ingly more difficult to real- 
ize a profit from the poul- 
try. 7 

The quality of livestock 
has a very definite bearing 
upon whether the operation 
makes money or loses it. 
There are two ways of 
looking at this. One is to 
blame the animal and the 
other is to blame ourselves. 
Being human, we will blame 
the animal first. 

When a man feeds $100 
worth of feed and gets 
back less than $80 worth of 


animal products, as many do, there is something wrong. 
I am reminded of a certain dairy herd that I knew about in 
which the owner was urged to buy milk scales and weigh 
the milk from each cow three days out of every month. He 
claimed he knew what every cow in the herd was doing 
anyhow so he was asked to rank the various cows and see 
how his rating compared with what they actually put into 
the pail. Much to his surprise, at the end of the first year 
the cow he had put first, ranked eleventh, and the cow he 
had put sixteenth was the fifth most (Continued on page 60 
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HE USCO Cord provides the 
owner of a light six or four 
with a fine appearing tire of ex- 
ceptional strength at a low first 
cost. 


Its rugged tread has proved a 
practical non-skid design on the 
famous USCO Fabric Tire. U. S. Tires are the only tires 


USCO Cords are built in all in the world made of cords 
standard sizes: Particular attention §solutioned in raw rubber latex 
is called to the fact that the new 
USCO Cord is made in 30x 3 inch 
clincher as well as in 30 x 3% inch. 
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INCE the early days of civilization the human race has 

Many are still evident on tablets and 

in tombs. A favorite subject thruout the ages has been 

war pictures—pictures of fighting men with weapons, some 
on foot, some on horseback, some in chariots. 

So it is not surprising to find that this method, which has 

tood the test of centuries is now being used to hasten the 


drawn pictures. 


fall of the invisible foe, germs of bovine 
tuberculosis. Maps and charts have 
guided progress not only in war, but in 
exploration and travel. They are a con- 
venient way to set forth facts regarding 
problems to be encountered, distances to 
be traversed, and obstacles to be met. 
They enable one to receive at a glance in- 
formation that long descriptions could 
not supply. 

Last December Dr. J. A. Kiernan, in 
charge of tuberculosis eradication work 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States department of agriculture, pre- 
sented a series of charts pefore the Live- 
stock Sanitary Association at a meeting 
held in Chicago, during the week of the 
International Livestock Exposition. These 
charts showed current facts concerning 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER 
OF ACCREDITED HERDS 


1918 ~ 1925 
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FIGHTING AN INVISIBLE FOE 


“War Charts” Forecast Last Days of Bovine T. B. 


By D. S. BURCH 


comparable because the tests were made under different 
conditions, but the comparisons show in a general way that 
any belief that young calves do not have tuberculosis is un- 
founded. The chart shows, however, that older calves are 
more likely to be tuberculous than young calves. 

For years there have been heated discussions regarding 
the health condition of an animal shown to be tuberculous 























tuberculosis in such a striking way that ae 
those of special interest to livestock own- i 
ers are reproduced 1918 1919 1920 19% 19% 1923 
here. Like maps of 
travel they show facts — 
concerning Our pres- CATTLE TUBERCULIN ~- TESTED 
ent whereabouts and ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES 
t distance to be UNOER THE SYSTEMATIC PLAN FOR 
traveled before the TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 
desired goal is. at- 1918 ~ 1923 
tained. Moreover, 
t} ey present new and 134.145 329,978 700.670 
definite information. —e e a ee | 
lake, for instance, ny 319° “930° 
the important ques- > 3 —|—__;—_ 
tion of tuberculosis 1366358 2384236... 3460,849 y 
ig calves. Farm- ee ey & . 
ers, of course, have ro ~ ¥ 2— 
scientific equip- ar Be f _y N 
it for determining 2i 1922 1923 
themselves how . <2 
rly in life calves will INCREASE IN THE SIZE OF THESE COWS 
e tuberculosis. FROM YEAR 1D YEAR INDICATES INCREASE oe = 
IN SENTIMENT FAVORING wr) 


[his is a question on 
wluch opinions have 


ed. But a chart based on tests of more than 100,000 

( s gives the answer. 
it one calf in thirty-two under six months of age is 
rculous on the average. Incidentally, this is a consider- 

v larger proportion than was found for 400,000 cattle 
te-ted under the systematic tuberculosis-eradication plan 
ig January of this year. 








TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 


It shows that, in infected herds, 


The figures are not strictly 
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EXTENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
-FOUND IN MNERDS- 


TESTED UNDER TNE SYSTEMATIC PLAN FOR 





culosis. 
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by the test but revealing no signs of the 
disease at autopsy. The veterinarian has 
naturally been suspected of incompetency 
in most cases. In others, the test itself 
has receivell the chief blame. So-called 
“‘no lesion” reactors have been the sub- 
ject of controversy that has caused many 
persons who might now have clean herds 
to hesitate about having their herds 
tested. The facts which appear to ex- 
plain such a condition to the satisfaction 
of all were presented by Dr. Kiernan at 
the Chicago meeting. 

Briefly, a searching examination was 
made of the glands and tissues of animals 
which reacted to the tuberculin test but 
which showed no lesions at the ordinary 
autopsy. The spécial examination— 
which involved a great deal of time and 
cutting some of the carcasses into small 
pieces—re vealed lesions of the disease in 
fifty-seven different 

arts of the animals. 
‘hese parts included 
the tonsil, vertebra, 
diaphragm, intestine, 
kidney, spleen, trach- 
ea, and skin. Many 
other locations, such 
as “femero tibial ar- 
ticulation,’’ are ana- 
tomical terms having 
slight meaning to the 
_— layman. But the gen- 
eral conclusion is un- 
| mistakable—the dis- 
always 
| easy to find, but may 

| be in any part of the 

7 animal’s body. This 
| fact supports other 
| __} evidence showing that 
a reaction to the test 
is pretty conclusive 

















evidence that tuberculous infection is present somewhere in 
the body. 

Another matter of interest to practical stockmen is the 
result of breed studies with respect to the extent of tuber- 
In this study the number of cattle tested, the 
number of reactors found, and the percentage of reactors 
were determined for the principal 


(Continued on page 49 
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PLAYING TO PURE LUCK 

N 1919 there were 65,732,400 hogs slaughtered. In 1922 

the packers slaughtered 67,050,700. In 1923 there were 
$1,532,600 hogs slaughtered in spite of the demoralized 
finances of pork buying foreign nations. Instead of a gradual 
letting up on production following the war when the world 
demand was for fat, there has been a tremendous increase 
in pork production, and yet the 1923 price ruled only a cent 
and a half under the 1922 price for live hogs. That the 
producers found so favorable a market for so great an in- 
crease was pure luck. It so happened that labor was quite 
generally employed and at unusually high wages so that the 
per capita consumption of pork in 1923 was more than twelve 
pounds greater than in 1922. Had there been a great amount 
of unemployment, or had wages been cut, this unusual in- 
crease in pork could not have been absorbed. Beef con- 
sumption increased only a little over a pound per capita. 

The safest thing is to maintain a regular number of brood 
sows and keep production steady. The usual course is-for 
everybody to jump into increased production when the 
price is good, which ruins the price, then quit when the price 
falls, only to see the price go up because of less production. 
It is chasing a rainbow. It never catches the high price 
when production is increased, or decreased production when 
prices fall. Production is about a year behind price either 
way it goes. Therefore a steady production, letting natural 
causes affect the total number raised each year, will do more 
to assure good hog prices than anything else. Trusting 
labor to absorb increased production is gambling. 


WAREHOUSING UNDER LICENSE 
HE United States warehouse act was passed in 1916, 
under which warehouses for non-perishable farm prod- 
ucts may be licensed. These warehouses enable producers 
to store their products for a more orderly marketing and 
thereby enabling them to receive credit on their bonded 
warehouse receipts. 

At the close of 1923 there were 253 licensed grain ware- 
houses with a capacity of 29,494,553 bushels. There were 
392 cotton warehouses capable of holding 2,106,800 bales. 
Also 10 wool warehouses, wherein may be stored 26,134,000 
pounds of wool. In the 51 tobacco warehouses could be 
stored 216,165,000 pounds, and there were three peanut 
warehouses holding 2,385 tons of peanuts. This is good 
pre ress. 

Of course, you know that these warehouses are not gov- 
ernment owned or operated. They are privately owned but 
receive federal inspection. Under government license the 
warehousemen must file bonds with the department of 
agriculture, make sworn statements as to financial condition, 
keep records of storage, etc. These requirements give 
credit sanction to the contents. 

In a short time other commodities will be stored in licensed 
warehouses, thus enabling producers to better stabilize the 
markets by a more orderly marketing. 

SCANDAL 

HE trouble with seandal,”’ says the Dallas News, “is 

that when it’s poured there’s no telling which way it'll 
run.”’ The reference was to Teapot Dome and other national 
scandals but the same application may be made to the 
scandal at home. Just as sure as one unearths a scandal 
igainst a neighbor that neighbor is forced then to fight back, 
ind the best weapon is counter-scandal. 

“They who live in glass houses should pull down the 
blinds!’’ It is quite easy to find some little flaw in the life 
of the community, some little indiseretion by a young person, 
some unexplained, misunderstood act of an adult, but start 
to magnify that indiscretion, or that act by gossip, and it 
boils over and spills over everybody. Gossip and scandal 
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are twin sisters that dwell in most every community. One 
talks and the other travels. 
of society. 


It is the foot-and-mouth disease 


SENTIMENT CHANGING 
OT many months ago there was quite a general demand 
for more legislation to relieve the distress of agric' 
ture. The farm bloc was a conspicuous organization in congré 

After seeing that the tariff has not brought the result 
hoped for by the farmers, and after realizing that credit alo: 
has not prevented the inevitable hardships to an alread 
overstrained credit, there has come a change in sentiment 
regarding the hope of relief by way of more legislation. | 
fact, there is now on foot, and spreading rapidly, a move- 
ment started and sustained by farm organizations, which 
has for its purpose a demand for less legislation, as well a: 
for lower taxes. 

The less legislation-lower tax league could not have been 
conceived of, much less have been launched into a national 
movement a few months back when almost everybody de- 
manded more legislation as a means of relief. In sane 
moments one must realize that more and more legislation 
means more and more taxes, which, if we are not careful, 
will absorb all the benefits that may come from beneficial 
legislation. 


“IT DOES NOT PAY 

PUBLIC office is a public trust. The size or impor- 
tance of the office has nothing to do with the matter. 
A petty officer who steals petty sums or time is on the same 
moral plane as the one holding a large office with large oppor- 
tunities for graft, who disgraces himself by despoiling his 
office. Warren T. McCray was swept into the governor s 
chair by the votes of Indiana farmers as a dirt farmer because 
they believed him to be an honest man. He was an un- 
known quantity politically. Now he is in the federal peni- 
tentiary, disgraced, broken financially, morally and socially. 
McCray did as thousands of others are doing. He thought 

he could get away with it. 

What makes, men violate a public trust for personal gain? 
Have we no old-fashioned honesty any more? Are we so far 
removed from the days of valorous knighthood that men 
have no personal courage to fight political chicanery? Have 
we corrupted all public office because we have winked at 
petty graft down in the lesser offices? Have political ties a 
stronger hold on men than moral or family ties? Will a man 
sacrifice the respect of his friends, the standing of his family, 
and his own self-respect in order to be a strict partyman 
and play into the hands of political crooks? 

Not for one minute do we believe that all officeholders 
are crooked, or will yield to temptation. The scandals in 
Washington and in Indiana are exceptions. Even these 
men could not, would not dare violate their public trust 
were the officeholders and the voters clear down the line 
demanding the same honesty and efficiency in public servic 
as is demanded in private business. We have come to regard 
honesty in business as essential. But we have been winking 
too much at dishonesty in public office. Cabinet officers, 
state officers, county and town officers have been ousted in 
disgrace because they could not or would not measure up to 
a public trust. Political dishonesty does not pay. 


FEW VOTE 

HEORETICALLY at least we are not a nation of gun- 

toters. More guns are carried now than usually because 

of the criminal wave, but most of us are content with having 

a gun where we can get it if necessary, so we do not tote one. 

Theoretically the people rule. It is a democracy. Majority 
vote elects. 

Does it? We leave the vote at home just as we leave the 
gun at home. It is there for use when we need it. We seem 
to think we seldom need it. Our boasted liberties give us 
the right to stay at home on election day. Seldom does the 
majority get out and vote. This minority vote is split be- 
tween the candidates so that a small minority actually elects. 
This is our boasted democracy. This is popular govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people. 




















[In Connecticut 51 percent of the voting population went 
the polls. In Minnesota 56 percent. 'n Delaware 59 per- 
it. In Nebraska 56 percent. In Utah 58 percent. Mis- 
iri turned out 50 percent, West Virginia 55, New York 

30, Montana 55, New Jersey 53, Rhode Island 55, Nevada 
id North Dakota 66 percent, while Indiana voted 64 

ercent strong, yet sent Senator Ralston to congress with 
ly a 33 percent vote. Senator Kendrick got 35 percent 
the 61 percent voting in Wyoming. 

In contrast with these states are Mississippi that cast 

ily 8 percent of its vote, and Florida only 10 percent. In 
Pennsylvania only 19 percent of its voting strength was 
necessary to elect both senators. 

But we have the right to vote, which we will use any time 
1 campaign gets hot enough to bring out the full vote. 
Otherwise, we have government by silent consent, a govern- 

ent of minorities. This explanation explains but does not 
satisfy. We should get out and vote. We should be more 
interested in public affairs. We should see to it that compe- 
tent and honest officials are elected clear down the line. If 
we do not vote we should not complain or criticise the acts 

f public officials. Citizenship has its obligations as well as 
its liberties. 

President Coolidge recently said: 

“Every voter ought not merely to vote, but to vote under 
the inspiration of a high purpose to serve the nation. It has 
been calculated that in most elections only about half of 
those entitled to vote actually exercise their franchise. What 
is worse, a considerable part of those who neglect to vote do 
it because of a curious assumption of superierity to this 
elementary duty of the citizen. They presume to be rather 
too good, too exclusive, to soil their hands with the work of 
volitics. 

: “Such an attitude cannot too vigorously be condemned. 
Popular government is facing one of the difficult phases of 
the perpetual trial to which it always has been and always 
will be subjected. It needs the support of every element of 
patriotism, intelligence and capacity that can be sum- 
moned. I am much less concerned for what party, what 
policies and what candidates you vote than that you shall 
vote, and that your vote shall represent conviction. When 
an enlightened electorate acts I have no fear of the result.” 


THE FARM TENANT 

ENANTRY used to be unnecessary. Anyone could 
file on a cheap piece of land and one crop would, with 
indifferent care and low prices, pay for it. Of course, ten- 
antry has been on the increase. New lands are not available 
ow at a price the young man can afford, so the natural 
thing for him to do is to rent dad’s farm or some other. He 
ids one more to the lamented landlord and tenant problem. 

Is agriculture going to the dogs because of tenantry? 
Not because of tenantry but, if at all, because of a vicious 
system of renting on short-term leases which make it bad 
for the soil and for the renter. Agric¢flture is saved because 
of tenantry, not destroyed by it. How else than by becom- 
ing a renter can the farm boy, the young man ready to 
marry and start out for himself, ever hope to become a farm- 
cr? He cannot at once buy land at present prices. He must 
rent. It is the young men who are renters, not the old men. 
These young men hope to own a farm some day, and many 
oi them do before many years. 

Can the worker in a factory or store hope so soon to own 
i factory or a store? Hired man, renter, owner. That is the 

rocess In agriculture. One out of every three farms in the 

untry is rented. It is the stepping stone to ownership. Of 
four young farmers under twenty-five years of age more than 
three are renters. Only one out of five over fifty-five are 
enters, 

‘Were it not for renting,’ says Professor O. G. Lloyd of 
Vurdue, “the period of the hired man on the farm would be 
creatly extended. Farm ownership would be postponed 

itil the savings from wages would equal the first payment 

i a farm. Very old men would be operating farms long 
‘ter they are physically unfit to carry their heavy burdens. 
‘enting enables the aged to retire and the young to assume 
tuuch of the responsibility and management of the farm 
ithout becoming the owner of the land. The honest, 
‘pable and industrious young man obtains the use of a 
‘arge amount of capital and agrees to pay rent for its use. 
( IS a Common occurrence for one with these qualifications 

rent a 200-acre farm worth $200 an acre, or an invest- 
ent in land and buildings of $40,000. How many young 
‘en can borrow $40,000 from a loan institution for a year? 
specially without anything but moral security?” 
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It is well to decry the present lease system, or short-term 
rentals that tend to rob the soil. But it is not in place to 
decry tenantry as such. Every young farmer wants a 
chance to become a farm owner. He should be given a 
long-term lease with provisions so that he can build up the 
soil and get credit, for so doing. 


COST OF DISTRIBUTION 

RODUCERS often fail to realize the high cost of distri- 

bution after a product has left the farm. They also fail 
to put themselves in the place of the buyer of these farm 
products. It would be difficult to name any farm product, 
unless it be milk, that goes to the consumer about as it leaves 
the farm. All farm products are sold off the farm ungraded. 
If perchance they go to a cooperative elevator or warehouse 
or packing plant, they are there graded before getting out 
of possession of the producers, but that step is taken cooper- 
atively which has to be taken anyway by some middleman. 

The grain moves with less delay and extra costs than 
anything else yet it would be interesting and instructive to 
follow a load of wheat from the machine until it reached the 
mill that ground it. Of course, you think it is juggled back 
and forth many times by speculators who add to the price 
each sale, but this may not have anything to do with a 
straight road to mill. Legitimate handling in the city costs 
money—lots of it. 

However, other products of a more perishable nature 
which must be graded for size, sorted for decay, handled over 
and over again to keep them in condition for retail sale, 
carry a tremendous distribution cost, often greater than the 
grower gets for the product. Again, if you will follow your 
load of potatoes, cabbage, melons, or whatnot to market 
you will see how cost of distribution adds to the price the 
ultimate consumer pays. It may cost as much to get a prod- 
uct from freight car to wholesale house as it cost by freight 
from local market to the wholesale market. And again the 
teams or trucks must handle the product to get it from 
wholesale house to retail store, there again to be delivered 
to the consumer in pound, five or ten-pound lots. All along 
the way from farm to family is a loss from handling, freezing, 
heating, rotting, theft, and the more often it is handled the 
greater the loss which the ultimate consumer must pay, not 
the producer. For instance, the Minnesota potato growers 
last year got 39 cents a hundred. The local buyers took 
30 cents for prading, warehousing, shipping in frost-proof 
cars, etc., and the railroads took 26 cents. After the pota- 
toes got to market it then cost 96 cents to get them to the 
consumers. 

The same story can be told of almost any farm product. 
No way has yet been found whereby city distribution can 
be lessened. Some cities are trying to secure a great central 
terminal with equipment to facilitate handling, yet the 
ground is so high priced it is an impossible thing to do. 


THE OUTCOME 


N the order of State Attorney Homer, Justice Bingham 
recently issued a warrant for the arrest of A. C. 
Townley, founder of the Nonpartisan League, charged 
with embezzlement of $72,900 belonging to the Consumers 
United Stores Company. The former president of the 
company, J. J. Hastings, was jointly charged with Townley 
on this same offense. 

Townley used to say to his audiences when someone asked 
what he did with the millions of dollars he collected from 
the farmers: “It is none of your damned business what I 
do with the money’’—and the audience would laugh as 
tho satisfied to let him thus slap good judgment in the face. 
It was everybody’s business to know what their leader 
did with the money. It is the business and the right of 
any member of any organization to know what is being 
done with the money being paid as dues. Any honest 
official will give an accounting for every dollar received 
and spent. It is no laughing matter to be told it is nobody’s 
business what becomes of the money. 

Now that the various schemes promoted to get more 
cash from the farmers for socialistic propaganda and 

rsonal advantage have all fallen flat and the leaders are 
in disgrace, do you think now, as some of you used to think, 
that it is none of your business where your money goes? 
Nobody could tell the farmers that it was their business to 
know these things for Townley owned the press and the 
members refused to believe anything from the “kept press” 
outside the sacred précincts of the league. They just had 
to reap as they had sown. Don’t let anybody put anything 
over on you again, 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


FTER spending the major part of the session on a 

score of investigations from which a veritable deluge 

of sensation has swamped the country, congress is 
now playing up to its usual role and trying to justify its 
existence by crowding a mass of legislation into the few 
weeks remaining before polities demands an adjournment. 
It now looks as if the hurry and bustle of this eleventh-hour 
scramble would leave many matters of vital importance to 
the nation’s business and agriculture in the futile category of 
“things that go over.” 

It would require more than a mere correspondent to say 
even at this advanced date what the session will accomplish. 
It requires no prophet, however, to proclaim the fact that to 
date the session has been extraordinarily barren of results. 
The major measures that were foremost on the calendar 
six months ago are still hanging fire. The senate has still 
to pass the tax bill after which it must pass the thorny road 
of the conference of the two houses. However, the big 
presidential event in the offing is a good guarantee that 
the politicians of both the major parties will see to it that a 
tax bill is enacted before the last roll is called. Whatever 
comes of the fight on the surtax, it is reasonably certain that 
the tax measure will carry a twenty-five percent reduction 
in this year’s levy and a graduated reduction of the income 
tax proper. Beyond that, the tax situation is still at the 
knees of the gods. Once more congress has enacted a bonus 
bill, only shghtly different from its predecessor. It is 
confidently expected that President Coolidge will veto the 
measure, altho the majority in both houses is sufficient to 
pass it over his veto. President Coolidge, however, accord- 
ing to any fair estimate, is much stronger than his party 
and he would not hesitate to put himself on record in oppo- 
sition to a measure which the leaders of the majority 
sponsor. 

On the face of the situation as it stands at the moment of 
writing, it looks as if the immigration bars are to be tight- 
ened. Both houses have adopted two percent of the 1890 
census as the quota basis, also an almost unanimous pro- 
vision for Asiatic exclusion. It brought a snarl from Japan 
and there is now in process a good deal of oiling of diplo- 
matic machinery. It looks as if Japan must face the music 
to the tune of the finale of the Gentleman’s Agreement, 
which, according to many persons of prominence, was long 
ago converted into a smuggler’s craft. Selective and hand- 
picked immigration is quite clearly the aim of America’s 
policy. 


American Womanhood Frowns on “‘Scofflaw’’ 


R* ‘ENT developments indicate that American woman- 
hood is mobilizing to fight to the limit current tend- 
encies and fashions that hold the laws of the land in too 
slight esteem. In the past few weeks four national organiza- 
tions of women, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the National Committee on Law Enforcement, the American 
Association of University Women, and the Daughters of 
1812, have held conferences in Washington at which a main 
theme of discussion was greater respect for law and the 
constitution. It was the vanguard of the army of women 
that will make it quite impossible for either the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats to conduct even a mild flirtation with 
me to the making of their 
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platforms. President Coolidge is pledged to enforcemen‘ 
and he will be the unanimous nominee of the Republican 
party. The oracles are dumb thus far as regards the 
choice of the Democracy for its standard-bearer, but it is 
quite certain that the party now in the wilderness cannot 
afford to select a candidate who would precipitate a “rum 
rebellion” on the part of American womanhood. Campaign 
issues are so far singularly incohesive but one thing is 
certain, namely, that the slogan of the women will be down 
with “Scofflaw,” 


Trend of Agricultural Legislation 


HRUOUT the session agricultural measures proposed 

for relief suffered with other legislative matters from 
the craze for “fishing expeditions.’’ At the moment, the 
strength of the agricultural forces inside and outside con- 
gress is being concentrated on the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill creating an agricultural export corporation. 
The bill has been reported from the house committee with 
the indorsement of the department of agriculture and of the 
more important farm organizations. The sponsors of the 
legislation are confident that the measure if enacted would 
place the farmers’ produce on an even basis as regards 
money value with other products. For this reason they 
believe that in many respects it is the most important 
measure for the relief of agriculture proposed since the con- 
clusion of the world war brought farm commodities into a 
disparity as compared with other products in the channels 
of commerce. President Coolidge’s attitude is still myste- 
riously guarded and on it depends whether or not the legis- 
lation gets the right ef way which is necessary to give it a 
chance. Granted an opportunity for a vote its friends believe 
that it can pass both houses. Should the president frown 
on the legislation, it is an easy matter to freeze it out at this 
session. 

The farm bloc is agitating the passage of a bill disposing 
of the Muscle Shoals problem and the enactment of the 
Truth-in-Fabrics bill. Each of these stands a fair chance of 
being disposed of if they ever emerge from committee. The 
question of Muscle Shoals, which the house bill gave to 
Henry Ford, is now before the senate committee on agri- 
culture. The disposition of this body is to investigate all the 
competitive bids for the Shoals, Secretary of War Weeks 
urging that the government can make a much better bargain 
than the acceptance of the Ford proposal. What recom- 
mendation the committee will make to the senate remains 
to be seen. 

It now looks as if the farmers are not to be penalized by 
reason of the pending legislation to increase the pay oi 
postal employees to the tune of $71,000,000. The proposal 
to meet the additional expenditure by an increase in the 
parcel post rates caused such a storm of opposition directed 
largely from the agricultural community that the indications 
are that if pay increases are granted, they will be without a 
specific imposition on the parcel post service, 


Should Radio Sets Be Taxed? 


N recent months radio has been made a permanent part oi 
existing machinery for keeping the farmers of the country 
informed as to market conditions at home and abroad. In 
addition, it is probable that its (Continued on page 29 





YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED > 


Ohio Grange Back-Fires On Government Expenditures 


By ALSON SECOR 
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One of the prairie schooners started in Ohio in the campaign for lower taxes 


HE executive committee of the Ohio state grange sat 
talking November 24, 1923, as men will when they 
get together, and the subject of legislation came up. 
someone had the idea that we are cursed with too much 
gislation which is reflected back in too heavy taxation. 
Out of this discussion came the following resolution: 
Whereas, there is an estimated surplus of $310,000,000 
the national revenues for this fiscal year; therefore, be it 
solved by the executive committee of the Ohio state 
vrange that we urge the incoming congress of the United 
States to utilize this surplus revenue in such manner that 
deral taxes shall be reduced; be it further 
Resolved, that we earnestly request the support of all 
patriotic, civic and business organizations, and of all fair- 
minded citizens in a united movement for lower taxes, and 
for further efforts toward a more simple, efficient and econo- 
ical government. 
\ttest: D. D. Snider Harry A. Caton, master 
R. B. Thompson W. Vandenbark, secretary 
G. R. Lewis C. A. Dyer, chairman execu- 
E. 8. Tussing tive committee” 
L. J. Taber 
\Members executive committee”’ 
housands of resolutions passed by public gatherings die 
i-bornin’.’’ The enthusiasm which pronipts their passage 
fizzles out when the meeting adjourns and the participants 
home. There is then nobody to “give ’er the gas.’’ Not 
in this ease. Ohio is so burdened with local taxes that you 
ight as well prod a dairy bull with a pitchfork and expect 
iction from the bull as to suggest to an Ohio audience or 
organization the lowering of taxes and expect the subject 
to drop merely with the passage of a resolution. Ohio tax- 
vers are carrying a greater bonded indebtedness than those 
of any other state, so I was told when there. 
Che above resolution passed, the question was, what to 
about it. It was at once decided that a movement be 
tarted that would make the resolution effective upon a 
blase congress hardened to petitions. So it was deter- 
ned that to attract attention to this subject, prairie 
hooners be started out, calling attention to simplicity in 
vernment as an essential fundamental if taxes are to be 
ered. 
On the horse covers are the words, “Simplicity, honesty, 
nomy in government.’”’ On the wagon covers are the 
rds, “Get in the fight for lower taxes and less legislation.” 
(he movement was approved at once by the grange, the 
1 bureau and everybody else. The first wagon was 
rted from North Lima, Ohio, December 5th, only eleven 
s after the resolution was passed. Other wagons soon 
owed in other localities. As is always the case in starting 
wagon, the ceremony was dedicated with prayer. The 
t citizens in the community took part. It is not a farmer 


ovement entirely, It is a revolt of all the people against 


extravagant government in county, state and the nation. 

The wagons are used as an attraction. Speeches are made 
explaining’ the purpose of the movement. Petitions are 
presented for signatures of voters and post cards bearing 
a picture of the covered wagon and the words “Watch for 
the wagon”’ are distributed to be addressed to the sender's 
congressman. Some forty thousand of these cards have 
already reached congress and are constantly pouring in on 
that body. Likewise thousands of petitions calling atten- 
tion to the resolution have been received. 

There are wagons in Ohio, New York, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky now, with others to be started. Congress was all set 
for an extravagant expenditure thruout the country for new 
public buildings such as post offices, and the like. But 
politicians are not fools. They know what side their bread 
is buttered on. Here’s a bet that there will be few new 
post offices built or provided for in the near future. Cer- 
tainly not unless absolutely needed. 

The movement is spectacular. It attracts much publicity, 
which is the intent. The leaders of the big farm organiza- 
tions have not only sponsored it but assisted in driving the 
wagons and in speaking from them on questions of economy 
in government. Mayors, governors and cabinet officers 
have also taken the reins and led in the parade. Support of 
the movement has been given by labor, by civic clubs, by 
business organizations, by bankers, by churches and by 
women’s organizations. In fact, it is a non-political move- 
ment against high taxation by an oppressed citizenship. 


Insist On a Budget System 
ACK of the spectacular part is the determined purpose 
to insist that the federal government, likewise all state and 
local governments, operate economically under a budget 
system; that there be no dodging of the budget by emer- 
gency appropriations to cover up the act. It is also deter- 
mined that the people pay as they go and do not put upon 
another generation the debts which this generation should 
pay. Examples abound where bonded indebtedness is not 
taken care of by the sinking fund created for that purpose, 
but instead these sinking funds are used for other expendi- 
tures and the bonds refunded, or extended from time to time. 
Debts that should have been wiped out by the sinking funds 
in the life of the public improvements are still on the backs 
of the taxpayers of another generation. This must stop. 
This is passing to our children a debt that they should not 
carry. It is proposed that no bond be issued for a period 
greater than the expected life of the public improvement, 
and that it be amply cared for by a sinking fund to take it 
up on maturity. 

These are the two outstanding economies sought by the 
organization now of national scope cailed the Lower Taxes 
and Less Legislation League, with headquarters in the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, (Continued on page 19 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Traveler’s Paradise—Ceylon 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual exper.ence 








, ‘ SHE island of Ceylon is 
one of the garden spots of 
the world. It has often 

been called The Traveler's 

Paradise. It lies at the foot 

of the great country of India 

and is only twenty-two miles 
from that country at the 
nearest point, and that is 
yartly bridged by a coral reef. 

t is 270 miles long and 140 

miles wide, being a little less than half the size of Iowa. 

The people of Ceylon have a tradition that their country used 
to be joined to the continent of Africa, altho it is a long distance 
from that country. There is but little doubt that the island 
was four times as long 
and ten times as broad 





above the hips it is “dressed 
up. 

The weather in Ceylon is 
always warm and a portion of 
the year it is very hot. People 
do not attempt to do much 
work during the heat of the 
day. Most of them live on a 
vegetable and fruit diet. Their 
meat is mostly fish. All kinds of tropical fruits grow in abu: 
dance. Cocoanut milk is a favorite beverage. The jackfrui: 
grows on trees, is often as large as a watermelon and look: 
like a hedge apple. The people seem to thrive on it. 

One of the chief products is tea. There are more than 400,00 
acres planted in tea in 1,230 plantations. It takes one cooli: 
to care for an acre of tea and he gets fro: 
fifteen to twenty-five cents a day for his toi! 








as it is today. Marco 
Polo in his day talked 
about a mighty cata- 
clysm that submerged 
half the island. A Greek 
writer says the people of 
Ceylon used to live for 
150 years 

Ages before Christ, 
Ceylon was a_ highly 
civilized country and its 
glories had been sung by 
poets and writers in 
many far countries. Its 
buried cities, like Pom- 
peli and Herculaneum, 
are wonders of the world today. One of these 








Ancient ruin in Ceylon 


The tea leaves are mostly gathered by wome: 
and girls. 

The rubber industry is one of the greates' 
in Ceylon. There are 400,000 acres in rubber 
trees. About 120 rubber trees are planted o1 
an acre, but as they grow older they ar 
thinned down to about eighty per acre. It 
takes about seven years to grow rubber trees 
fit to be tapped, and then they produce fror 
300 to 500 pounds of rubber per acre annually 

Perhaps the greatest possibilities of an 
produc’. of Ceylon is in cocoanut. Alread) 
200,000 acres are in cocoanut trees. It takes 
ten years to produce a cocoanut orchard. On¢ 

: coolie will care for four 
or five acres. Fro 
forty to eighty nuts wil! 








cities, Anuradhapura, was said to be sixteen 
miles square. Among the ruins is that of 
the Brazen Palace which was said to be nine 
stories high and contained a thousand rooms. 
As they are today, the ruins cover nearly 250 
square feet and 1,600 of the old monolith 
columns are still visible. 

The people of Ceylon in the old days were 
a race of irrigators, as the great tanks or 
reservoirs in the mountains show. Some of 
these are gigantic affairs and are still in use. 
On some parts of the island the rainfall 
amounts to eight and a half feet annually but 
on other parts it is not nearly as much. 

Buddhism was introduced into the island 
some 250 years B. C. and seems to have spread like a prairie 
fire. Its introduction resulted in the greatest religious revival 
ever known up to that time. On the top of a hill there is an old 
monastery in which are sixty-nine rock-cut cells which are in a 
good state of preservation at this time. Two-thirds of the 
people on the island today 
are Buddhists 





Village scene, Ceylon 


grow on a tree. The 
nuts are generally picked 
six times a year and the 
coolies pick them for a 
little less than twenty 
cents per thousand. This 
also furnishes a greater 
variety of products than 
any other plant. In 
1921 Ceylon exported 
6,000,000 gallons of co- 
coanut oil. 

There are 30,000 acres 
in cacao trees in Ceylon 
The shade for this tree 
has to be regulated but this is done by planting the rapid- 
growing dadap tree between the rows of cacao trees. The cacao 
tree will bear in about five years. One coolie will take care of 
two acres of trees. This fruit is in the form of beans which grow 
in a long pod. During 1921 Ceylon exported 125,000,000 

pounds of these beans. Most 
of this went to England and 





There is one hill on the 
island, Adam’s Peak, which 
it is said is revered by one- 
half of the population of the 
world It is sacred to the 
Buddhists, Hindus and the 
Mohammedans everywhere. 
I visited the Temple of the 
Tooth in the city of Kandy, 
which is said to be revered by 
one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation. In the frequent re- 
ligious celebrations, forty fine 
eleph ints march in a proces- 
sion to this temple, when this 
sacred tooth is escorted thru 
the little city 





chocolate is made from this 
product. 

Forty thousand acres in 
Ceylon are in cinnamon trees 
and she exported 9,000,000 
pounds of this product in 
1921. This tree grows in the 
island to the height of from 
twenty to thirty feet. It 
blossoms in January and the 
tree is peeled in May, that is, 
branches are cut off, tied up 
in bundles and taken to peel- 
ing stores. After the bark is 
peeled, it is rolled into what 
looks like small canes about 
four feet in length. This 





The population of Ceylon 
is about 4,500,000. The 
people mostly live in villages. 
Colombo is really the only 
city on the island. It has a population of 244,000. There are 
thirtv-two towns with a population ranging from 1,000 to 
40,000. 

I saw many of these people in their village homes. Generally 
their houses are mere shacks, roofed with thatched pal leaves 
and no floors but the ground. Most of the children go naked 
while they are small and wear but little clothing when they 
grow up. If a child has a small chain around its little body just 


Bullock carts, Colombo, Ceylon 


bark has a thin skin on it 
which has to be peeled off 
The bark, chips and oil ar 
all valuable products. 

There is a large, coarse grass which grows from three to four 
feet tall in Ceylon from which is made citronella oil. There ar 
36,000 acres of this on the island. From an acre of this grass 
about forty pounds of oil are made and this is used to scent 
soaps and make perfume. More than 1,000,000 pounds.of this 
oil was exported from Ceylon in 1921 and about one-third of 
this came to the United States. 


Eight hundred thousand acres of (Continued on page 5? 
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WHY NOT GROW 


By C. A. 


N a recent article which dealt with the cost of growing a 
| bushel of wheat I made a casual reference to the quality 
of the wheat output of American farms, saying that one 
ison farmers have not made money out of wheat is the 
fact that they have not been producing good wheat. 
But I am going a step farther. The accompanying table 
ows the grading of the first one hundred cars of wheat 
irriving at one of the principal interior primary markets 
ist December. Whether those cars were better or worse 
in the average I do not know. It would be better, per- 
haps, to base the study on a thousand cars, or even ten 
thousand, but to do so would enlarge the table so much that 
‘body would read it, and that would defeat the object of 
e study before we get well started upon it. 
The point of prime importance about this table is its 
showing that twenty-one cars out of the hundred graded 
wer than their test weight required. Twelve of the cars 
vere graded down on account of rye; two on heat damaged 
kernels; one on mustiness; and ten on live weevil. In addi- 
tion, thirteen of the cars carried one percent of dockage and 
two carried two percent— 
ind this was in a section 


Some Losses That Could Be Reduced 






BETTER WHEAT? 


LOVELL 


lation, so it may not always be necessary to sell the grain, 
even when its water content is rather high. The real point 
of the argument is that the grower cannot judge what 
measures to adopt unless he knows the percentage of 
moisture. Guessing about it is not knowing, so the only 
safe plan is to send samples of the grain to the nearest 
inspection office, where the tests will be run for a nominal 
fee, or at no cost at all. 
Weevil is another factor that is preventable in just the 
proportion that the owner of the grain wants to prevent it. 
In the first place, no grain should ever be put into a 
granary that previously housed weevil infested grain 
without thoro cleaning and fumigation. In spite of this 
precaution, weevil of one kind or another may get in after- 
ward, and fumigation must again be resorted to for the 
purpose of killing them. Any county agent or agricultural 
college, and practically any country grain dealer can tell 
the farmer how to do this correctly and safely, helping him 
at the same time to procure the necessary fumigating 
materials, It will be noted that weevil only appear as a 
grading factor when they 
are alive, exeept when 








The Tale of One Hundred Cars of Wheat 


Note—S. G., in table above represents “Sample Grade.” 


they have already dam- 
aged the grain so much 
that it must be described 
as “weevil cut.” Dead 
17 Cars Testing 57 Pounds bugs don’t count; and 
ees > eam 3 9 right here it may be stated 
1—-Mn, 6 nated GSM ene that there are numerous 

2" kinds of weevil, all of them 
grouped for the purpose 
of the grading standards 
into the single class of “‘in- 
sects injurious to stored 
grain.” 

Some weevil do their 
dirty work while in one 
stage of their life cycle, 
others in a different stage. 
But all of them can be 
killed if the work is gone 
about in the right way. 

There seems to be a 
growing idea that the 
grade of a lot of wheat 
makes very little differ- 
ence in its value, and it 
must be admitted that it 


14 Cars Testing 56 Pounds 
12 Graded No. 3 
i—S. G., live weevil, otherwise 
No 5 account musty 
1—No. 4 account 4.4% rye 


9 Cars Testing 55 Pounds 
Graded No. 4 


1—No. 5 account 6.7% rye 


2 Cars Testing 54 Pounds 
1 Graded No. 4 
1—S. G., live weevil, and 4.3% 
heat damaged kernels 


2 Cars Testing 53 Pounds 


Both graded sample account 
live weevil 








where dockage is not com- 
monly met with. 
ther way, one-fifth of 
these cars were affected by 3 Cars Testing 60 Pounds 
All Graded No. 1 
than mere test weight. And 
vet, test weight has been i Graded No. 2 
i—S. G., live weevil, 6% rye 
. : . otherwise No. ! 
quality since time imme- 1—S. G., live weevil, otherwise 
morial. If that fellow Jo- 1—No. 5 account 6% rye 
i—S. G., live weevil, otherwise 
grading at all when he iin 3 ets Oe heat 
rnered the wheat market damaged kernels 
vears ago he must have _ 26 Graded No. 2 
msidered “heft” above all 1—No. 4 account 4% rye 
otherwise No 3 Pr 
irmers and grain dealers I—S. G., live weevil, 4% rye 
vho came after him for 1—No. 4 account 4.4% rye 
i—S. G., live weevil, otherwise 
isked few questions about 1—No. 4 account 4.8% rye 
wheat beyond “what does 
Now we’re coming to the 
neat of the thing. It is 
rye, heat damage, musti- 
ness and live weevil in wheat are due to carelessness. Dock- 
it. Not all persons will accept that statement. Most 
growers will declare that even if the fault is one of careless- 
to that Old Mother Nature who puts the rye and the other 
things into their crops. But if they will dwell upon the 
' reasoning must appear to Nature herself. True, she puts 
he rye into the wheat; and she likewise causes wheat as 
litions—but men can control these conditions. So it is 
neither fair nor sensible to blame Nature with the whole 
If grains of rye had not been planted with the wheat, 
no heads of rye would ever have appeared in the crop; and 
rower to save the grade of his grain by removing them 
prior to harvest. 
ercentage of moisture when it goes into storage. The 
medy is to learn the exact percentage of moisture 
then if it is too wet to admit of safe storage under the condi- 
ns that the grower must meet, he should sell it while it 
image. 
Of course, a great deal can be done toward conditioning 


Stating the matter in an- 
some factor or factors other 
20 Cars Testing 59 Pounds 
the major gauge of wheat 5 
No. 2 
seph used any system of G..! 
NO. «= 
ver there in Egypt a few 33 Cars Testing 58 Pounds 
‘ . = i—S. G., live weevil, 3% rye, 
ther things. Certainly the ise No 3 -* 
otherwise No. 
everal thousands of years en's 
1—No. 3 account 3% rye 
it test?” 
merely the cold fact that 
ige is only slightly less so—or perhaps there is no less about 
ness it is not to be laid at their door, but to be charged up 
thought for a time they will see how inconsistent their line 
well as other grains to “heat” or ferment under certain con- 
thing, 
ter heads of rye did appear it was still possible ior the 
Wheat will not “heat’’ unless it contains too high a 
having tests made upon the grain soon after it is threshed; 
still sound, letting somebody else assume the risk of heat 
zh wheat by the use of proper systems of granary venti- 


is practically impossible 
to show effectively just 
how much money is lost when grades are lowered. That is 
because the prices overlap from one grade to another. 
Frequently some No. 4 will be found selling higher than 
some No. 2; and so on thru the list. 

“Protein” (or gluten) is one of the factors that occasion- 
ally upsets the grading when the buyer and seller meet to 
establish the price on a given car. But protein really has 
nothing whatever to do with the grade. It is a thing entirely 
separate and apart, and in nearly every case it will be found 
thet No. 2 wheat with a given percentage of protein will sell 
for more money on any of the principal markets of the 
country than No. 4 wheat with the same percentage of 
protein. 

So, for all practical purposes, No. 2 wheat is still better 
than No. 3, No. 4 or lower grades, in spite of the application 
of the chemical test for protein. 

That being true, a study of the prices paid for various 
grades of wheat should prove interesting. Here is the 
range of actual sales on the Kansas City market one day in 


January: 
i i cetewtedvavianehce sseakeee $1.07 to $1.17 
ON ra ... 1.05to 1.16 
Oe OT Bey a .. 1.00to 1.12 
Ph ls ona eCnweank €% : 93 to 1.03 
i aaeto:n 006 0 acdnnte tock. .B8to .90 


The variation in price within each grade was probably 
caused by inherent differences in the quality of the samples, 
with protein no doubt one of the important factors. But 
it will be noted that both the lowest and the highest price 
in each grade were higher than (Continued on page 16 











RIGHT OF TRUCKING 

Does a farmer who has a truck have 
to have a license for hauling for his neigh- 
bers if he charges them?—H. R., Iowa. 

Apparently no license is required to 
entitle a farmer to use his truck in hauling 
for neighbors for pay, especially where 
this is not done as a regular business, but 
only occasionally orirregularly.—A. L. H.S. 


TOO LATE TO SET TREES NOW 

Can I set trees and shrubs in June?— 
C. C. B., Minn. 

Better not try it. The time to set trees 
and shrubs is in early spring, as early as 
the ground is fit to work. They may be 
set up to the first of June if kept dormant, 
but it is just as well to remember that the 
later the planting the less likely the 
success, Within certain limits. 


SHEEP WILL CONTROL WHITETOP 
Whitetop has about cleaned out my 

timothy. What do you recommend to 

control this weed?—C. W. R., Ll. 

If we were in your place, we would put 
sheep in the infested meadows. Sheep 
would rather eat whitetop than timothy. 
They will clean out the weed with little 
or no damage to the crop. 


CROPS IMMUNE TO CHINCH BUGS 

What kind of corn can I grow that isn’t 
killed off by chinch bugs?—G. B. W., 
Kans. 

Only plants of the grass family are in- 
jured by chinch bugs. There is no variety 
of corn but what is attacked. Sueh crops 
as clovers, alfalfa, soybeans, cowpeas, 
beans, peas, potatoes, rape, and so on, are 
either entirely or practically immune from 
this pest. 


A FLY CONTROL SPRAY 

\ few years ago you recommended a 
certain home-made spray for flies on 
stock. I have lost the recipe and wish you 
would furnish it to me again.—R. M. T., 
Iowa. 

Solutions of any of the standard coal 
tar dips make good fly sprays. Add fish 
oil and whale oil to prevent the hair from 
becoming harsh or rough. The formula to 
which you refer in your letter was likely 
the following: 

9 pints coal tar dip 6 pints coal oil 

9 pints fish oil 6 pints whale oil 

3 pints oil of tar 

Dissolve three pounds of laundry soap 
in water, add the above materials. Add 
lukewarm soft water to make thirty 
gallons. 


RAPE A GOOD HOG PASTURE 

I have a bunch of March pigs on blue- 
grass pasture, doing fine, but the pasture 
is going to get short. What shall I use 
for pasture to come in six weeks or two 
months?—L. C. C., Minn. 

Dwarf Essex rape pasture is the crop 
for you to depend on, in our opinion. Sow 
on well prepared ground at the rate of 
eight pounds to the acre. When the crop 
is about a foot high the stock may be 
put on. 


PLUM CURCULIO 

What am I to do for the bugs that feed 
on my plum trees? They are a quarter- 
inch long. What shall I spray with to kill 
them?—Mrs. C. M. C., IIL. 

While vou do not fully describe or tell 
us what sort of bugs are troubling your 
plums we believe it must be the curculio. 
To control this pest clean up all trash piles, 
etc., about the or- 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is en . Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











chard where the insects can hibernate, 
prune the trees judiciously, cultivate the 
orchard thru July and August to destroy 
the pupae in the ground. In this you are 
choosing the less of two evils. The trees 
should have been sprayed once when the 
petals had fallen and again ten days later 
with lead arsenate, using one and one-half 
pounds powdered lead arsenate or twice 
the weight of paste lead arsenate to the 
fifty gallons of water. A good way ofde- 
stroying the beetles on the tree is to 
heavily pad the end of a good big club. 
The big stuffed club may be used, to jar 
the branches, and thus shake the insects 
from them. Sheets spread beneath the 
trees to catch the curculios make the 
insects easy to gather up and destroy. 
Poultry about plum trees is a great help. 


CAPACITY OF STORAGE BATTERY 

I have a twelve-volt generator in good 
shape ahd it takes a six-cell battery with 
about seven plates to the cell. If I 
should increase the number of plates, 
would I get better lights, or would it hurt 
the generator? If the battery is fully 
charged would the lights last longer with- 
out generator running?—C. R. E., La. 

The more plates there are per cell, or 
the larger the plates are, the greater will 
be the battery capacity. For that reason, 
if a battery with more plates per cell is 
used, the lights will last longer without 
the generator running than otherwise. 
However, you will not get brighter lights 
from a battery with many plates than 
from a battery with few plates, provided 
both batteries are fully charged. The 
battery with the larger number of plates 
will simply maintain the lights at their 
normal brightness for a greater length of 
time. The battery of larger capacity will 
not prove harder on the generator. 


QUANTITY OF LINSEED MEAL 


How much linseed oilmeal should be 
given each milking to a thousand-pound 
cow giving forty pounds of milk a day? It 
is to be fed with other feed.—D. B., Wis. 

A cow such as yours may well receive 
from a pound to two pounds of linseed 
meal daily in the concentrate mixture you 
feed your cows. Linseed meal is particu- 
larly valuable on account. of its laxative 
and regulative effect. Linseed meal is 
valuable not only from the standpoint of 
the protein it supplies, but even more 
for the laxative and conditioning effect. 
Of course, its maximum value is obtained 
only when the other grains and forages are 
so combined as to make up a properly 
balanced ration. It is less important in 
the summer on pasture, of course. 


THAT TERM, ‘““‘THOROUGHBRED”’ 


When speaking of chickens, are they 
classed as thoroughbred or purebred?— 
L. L. M., Hil. 

The term “Thoroughbred” is the name 
of a breed of running horses. It cannot 
correctly be applied to any other purebred 
animal or breed of poultry. They are cor- 
rectly called purebred. 


CONTROL OF PLANT LICE 
How can I get rid of small green bugs 
on my trees and shrubs? They are about 
the size of a small pinhead, and just cover 
the leaves. Some of the leaves are curl- 
ing.—Mrs. R. N. T., Mo. 
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To control plant lice or aphids, which 
are small sucking insects, spray thorol) 
with forty percent nicotine sulphate, one 
ounce to six gallons of water in which is 
dissolved abcut six ounces of cheap laun- 
dry soap. Apply the spray with a fin 
but forceful spray so that each individual 
aphid is reached. Only when the inséct is 
actually struck by the spray is it de- 
stroyed. 


STEADY FEEDING SAVES 
TROUBLE 

I have four shotes about four months old 
which I was rushing for the market. Ten 
days ago, when I fed them skimmilk and 
chop mixed, one fell over at the first 
swallow and died in about ten minutes. 
Foam and blood came from its mouth. 
Yesterday I lost one of the lot in the same 
manner. What. is the cause and the reme- 
dy?—A. S., Pa. 

The pigs were too heavily fed and prob- 
ably underexercised so that apoplexy was 
brought on by excitement at feeding time 
and caused rupture of a blood vessel in 
the brain. The fattening process should 
be gradual, not rushed. By gradually 
getting pigs on full feed, keepmg their 
bowels active and enforcing exercise daily, 
there should be little danger from apoplexy. 
Also feed more often to prevent undue 
excitement and over-fast eating. 


SOYBEANS TO REPLACE OILMEAL 

I have seventy bushels of soybeans 
not good enough for seed but very clean 
and not spoiled of course. Could I use 
these in feeding my cows to replace oil- 
meal? Oilmeal makes up one-twelfth 
of the gram ration.—T. C. O., Ohio. 

As a feed soybeans will be worth just 
about as much as oilmeal when ground. 
It would be well to grind them and replace 
the oilmeal a little at a time rather than 
making a sudden change in the ration. 


PRUNING RASPBERRIES AND 
BLACKBERRIES 

How should raspberries and black- 
berries be pruned at this time? The new 
canes in my patch are growing very rapidly 
and are already four feet high. Should 
they be pruned back?—T. C. 8., Mo. 

The old wood may be cut from the rasp- 
berries and blackberries, and if new canes 
are making a very strong growth, they 
may be cut back, say to three feet. In 
the case of red raspberries, it is unneces- 
sary to cut them back, and experience has 

ved that it is a better practice to keep 
ack only black caps and blackberries. 


TREE FAILS TO BEAR 

I have a crab apple tree which I p.anted 
ten years ago and it has never bloomed. 
It is healthy looking and I cannot under- 
stand why it does not bear fruit.—E. J. 
B., Conn. ; 

We would suggest that you prune your 
tree slightly each summer in late June or 
early July, or if you wish to try strenuous 
methods to bring this tree to bearing, you 
might partially girdle it. However, 
there is danger of killing the tree by this 
treatment, and it is to be followed only 
when one is bound to have fruit or no 
fruit tree. 


COMBINING LEAD ARSENATE AND 
BORDEAUX 

Can arsenate of lead be used with 
bordeaux mixture?—C. M. O., Okla. 

It can. Use from a pound to a pound 
and a half of arsenate of lead to each fifty 
gallons of bordeaux for the majority of 
leaf-eating insects, 
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ONE OF THE WORST WEEDS 


How It Spreads and How To Control It 


By P. H. STEWART 


HILE perhaps it as yet does not do as much total 

damage as some other weeds, the small flowered 

morning glory is undoubtedly a very promising 
candidate for the honor of being called the worst weed in 
Nebraska. At least, everyone who has found a patch on 
his farm and tried to eradicate it, will frankly admit that 
invthing that is q 
worse would be 
hard to imagine. 

Many persons 

widely scattered 
sections of Ne- 
braska have sent 
specimens of the 
small - flowered 
morning glory to 
the agricultural 
college asking that 
it be identified and 

it methods for 
its eradication be 
given. 

Many days of 
hard work may be 
saved by knowing 
the pest and get- 
ting after it when 
patches first start, 
rather than wait 
until the farm is well covered. Figure 1 shows one repre- 
sentative plant, when viewed from directly above, as it 
spreads out on the ground. The stems are viny as in com- 
mon morning glories but finer, and the leaves are arrow 
shaped. The roots are whitish, cord-like, creeping parts 
forming mats in the ground and budding at intervals giving 
rise to new plants. _Where there is no vegetation or fences 
for support, the stems lie flat on the ground, but otherwise 
they twine and twist about whatever is available, forming 
a mat and choking other vegetation as shown in Figure 2. 
The blossoms are small, pink or nearly white, and funnel- 
shaped, varying from the size of a 
lime to that of a quarter. The seed is 
small, dark brown, and somewhat 
the shape of a Brazil nut. The plant 
is a perennial; that is, the roots live 
ver from year to year. 

In different parts of Nebraska and 
surrounding states this pest has dif- 
ferent names such as creeping Charlie, 
European morning glory and bind- 

ed, but the name small flowered 

orning glory is most common and is 
perhaps to be preferred. 

‘his weed pest is not at all hard to 

| in the eastern half of Nebraska 

| in surrounding states. The man- 

- of an estate holding large tracts 

land in several counties in south 

itral Nebraska recently reported 
it he had found it widespread over 
ich of their land but had only lately 
me to recognize its identity and 
portance. In other counties forty 
| eighty-acre fields have been found 

y thoroly infested with the pest. 
“ich lands are lowered in sale and 
tal value as no one who is ac- 
iinted with the weed wants them. 
e farmer who has had much per- 
al experience with this pest recentky 
stated that he would not consider buy- 
ing an infested farm at any price. 

Just how this weed spreads is shown by a survey in one 
ific community in this state. As is shown in Figure 3, 
patches of this weed were mapped. The lined portion 

ws the areas that are thoroly infested, the patches of 

all morning glories being practically continuous. Other 
ull scattered patches are indicated. 





One plant of the small, flowering 
morning-glory 








It was found in this survey that some thirty years ago a 
farmer whom we shall call Jenkins lived near the center of 
section 34. During the dry period of 1893 or 1894 his 
wheat crop failed and he bought some shipped-in wheat 
seed. Mr. Jenkins had a large family and with his sons 
rented considerable land, particularly in sections 27 and 35. 
They also ran a 
threshing machine 
and threshed for 
the community to 
the west and south 
of the heavy 
dotted line. It is 
noticed in the map 
that the small 
morning glory is 
well scattered over 
sections 34, 35 and 
27 and also to the 
north, west, and 
south, but very 
little to the east. 
It happens that 
the heavy dotted 
line diyides the 
communities for 
threshing and for 
change of crews 
for other farm 
work and across this line from Mr. Jenkins only one patch 
of the small morning glories was found. It was noticed 
that these weeds were often found about the farm buildings 
particularly in the barnyards where implements stood. 
This was true in several cases as in sections 22 and 23 which 
indicated that seed may have been brought in by hayracks 
at threshing time and also by implements at other times. 

It is interesting to note that one of Jenkin’s daughters 
married and moved to a farm’ in section 13, and another 
married and moved to a farm in section 15, and on both 
these farms the pest was found, presumably carried in by 
exchanged seed, feed, or by imple- 
ments. 

How can the small flowered morn- 
ing glory be eradicated? We have 
now come to the hard part of the 
story. Unfortunately, contrary to 
the idea many folks seem to have, 
there is no easy hocus-pocus, magical 
formula for getting rid of it. It will 
perhaps do less harm in alfalfa than 
in other crops but alfalfa will not 
eradicate it. Small grain usually 
makes an unsatisfactory growth 
where this weed is and if it does 
make a fair growth, there is a tangled, 
lodged mess to harvest. By timely 
and frequent cultivation a fairly 
satisfactory corn crop can be grown. 

The question is often asked as to 
what the result of pasturing with 
hogs and sheep would- do. Trials 
have shown that mere pasturing will 
not eradicate it. Where there is only 
a small.patch convenient to the 
buildings, it may be possible to turn 
this into a much used feed yard and 
thereby kill the weeds out. The use 
of acid, straw, tar paper, and salt 
have all been tried with poor or no 











Here is shown the thick, smother- 
ing mat formed by this weed 


How the weed spreads. Lined squares results. If enough salt is used the 
show areas thoroly infested 


morning glories can be killed but the 
soil will not grow anything else for a 
considerable period. The only really successful method for 
combating the pest is by keeping an infested area absolutely 
free of all growth for at least two seasons. This means a lot 
of work and the first season it will seem that but little head- 
way is being made, as the weeds come back promptly and 
apparently strongly after each (Continued on page 33 
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WHEN THE BINDER BOGS DOWN 
HE heaviest grain usually growson the 
lowest land. When the weather is wet, 

this makes the harvest doubly hard, as the 
heaviest swath to handle comes just 
where the soil will not hold up and furnish 
traction for a heavy pull. In many a field 
the cutting will be good except, perhaps, 
for a few rods in the center of the field, or 
some place where dodging it is almost im- 
possible. When this spot is reached, the 
main wheel slides, the platform loads up, 
the sickle fills and a general cleanout is 
then necessary. If the main wheel could 
have been kept turning the horses prob- 
ably could have pulled the machine thru 
and bound up the swath. 

Here’s an easy way to make the main 
wheel secure traction where it will other- 
wise start to slide, and it is so easily and 
cheaply done you may not think much of 
but if you will only try it, you will be 
more thi = surprised and ple: ased with 
results: Take six or eight old gunnysacks 
and bind them around the face of the main 
wheel with baling wire, being careful to 
wrap the loose ends well in, so none will 
stick out to catch and wrap in the drive 
chain. The sacks will wear thru a har- 
vest and will positively secure traction 
where other schemes fail.—H. H., Kan. 


SHORT CUTS IN HAYING 

“Make hay while the sun shines and 
make it in a hurry,”’ so says Guy Stahl, a 
Nebraska farmer who puts up seventy- 
five acres of alfalfa every year. “Some- 
times there are four crops, too,” he added, 
“and they come at a time when there is a 
grand rush in other farm operations. The 
growing corn needs attention, there is 
wheat to harvest, and then threshing; in 
between times, we put up hay.” 

It is self-evident that haying time can- 
not be put off any more than plowing corn 
harvesting wheat. So, if efficient 


it, 


or 
methods are used in haying, the other 
farm work can be done more easily. In 


this respect Stahl has a system of handling 
his large hay crop that seems quite satis- 
factory. 

To begin his haying operations he starts 
two six-foot mowers. Separate lands are 
cut off in order that no interference results 
from a breakdown of one machine or a 
slacking up because of a slower moving 
team. A half to a day’s drying is sufficient 
before the side delivery rake starts piling 
the hay in convenient windrows for 
either the loader or “buck.” 

Several years ago Stahl used the com- 
mon sulky rake and loaded his wagon by 
hand. Since labor has been getting scarcer 
at this time of the year and also expensive, 
he now uses the hay loader for all that is 
hauled to his cattle barn. This barn holds 
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The side delivery rake is more efficient 
than the old sulky rake,” Stahl explained. 
“IT can start either my loader or “buck” 
as soon as the side delivery has made one 
double windrow across the field. When I 
used the other rake, we had to wait until 
the rake had gone several times across 
the field. I always start the side delivery 
before the leaves become dry enough to 
shatter.” 

In stacking, the hay buck or push rake 
is used to bring the hay direct from the 
windrow to the stacker. He uses two 
bucks. A good, strong team on each buck 
will keep the stacker running to capacity 
ever with some hauls at the farther end 
of the field a quarter of a mile away. 

Stahl uses an overshot stacker, mounted 
on the running gears of a low-wheeled 
wagon. 

“T do not have room for all my hay in 
the barn, but I plan to put the best of it 
under cover,” Stahl told me. “This means 
hauling and extra handling. I used to 
load the wagons by hand but I was forced 
to abandon it because it was expensive and 
very hard work. The men had to work 
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they will have to be borne by the m:» 
who grows the grain. 

There has been a lot of talk to the eff: 
that the grade standards are themsel\ 
wrong. It is not the province of th. 5 
article to consider that matter, for, be | 
standards right or wrong, they exist; 1: 
they will govern the grading of our wh« 
until they are changed or abrogated. | 
we would have a new set—which mig 
_ as well be a worse set as a better o1 

‘he thing for the grower of wheat to do 
to learn the standards, then make | 
wheat reach as high up in the scale as | 
possibly ean. 

A little more remains to be said on t! 
score of dockage, and for the purpos« 
saying it let us suppose that each of +! 
fifteen cars in the table which had dockag: 
assessed against them contained an av: 
age of 1,200 bushels. That makes a tot:.! 

15,600 bushels in the thirteen cars ca 
rying one percent dockage, and 2,4()) 
bushels in the two cars with two perce: 
dockage. 

One percent of 15,600 bushels is 156 
bushels. Two percent of 2,400 bushels is 





a 


| 


| 











The overshot stacker in action 


48 bushels. 


hard while the horses rested most of the 
time. I figured it was much better to 
work together. So, I purchased a loader. 
Now the hard part of the work is done by 
the horses. With the same crew I can 
handle a third more hay and do it easier. 
I use a small boy to drive the team and two 
men can handle the hay without difficulty. 

“T use slings to carry the hay up into the 
barn. This saves time. Two slings are 
used for the average load. A good team 
on the hay rope has no difficulty in hoist- 
ing the hay rack load into the barn in two 
trips. 

‘‘Haying time is no longer dreaded on 
my place because much of the hard work 
has been eliminated. And we can get thru 
with it quicker, too.”—B. R., Neb. 


WHY NOT GROW BETTER WHEAT? 
Continued from page 13 

the corresponding low and high prices in 

the grade below. 

In the case of the cars shown in the 
table of 100, the loss because of rye, heat 
damage and weevil may not have been 
more than a cent or two for any individual 











The hay buck or push rake 


100 tons. It is filled with the choicest hay. 
Should a rain o> damp weather damage the 
hay in the field this is stacked out in the 
field. 


car. But no matter how slight it was, it 
represented a direct loss to somebody. No 
grain dealer is going to absorb losses of this 
kind over a very long period, so ultimately 


Combined, this represents 
total of 204 bushels that was lost abso- 
lutely. And, still worse, some growers 
or some grain dealers paid freight on th 
dockage to get the stuff at the destina- 
tion where it could be deducted from the 
weight of their carloads. 

Is that good business? 

If the answer is “‘No,” then consider 
that the definition of dockage as given in 
the federal grain standards is as follows: 

“Dockage includes sand, dirt, weed 
seeds, weed stems, chaff, straw, grain other 
than ’ wheat, and any other foreign ma- 
terial which can be removed readi ily from 
the wheat by the use of appropriate sieves 
cleaning devices, or other practical means 
suited to separate the foreign material 
present; also undeveloped, shriveled, and 
small pieces of wheat kernels removed in 
properly separating the foreign material, 
and which cannot be recovered by properly 
rescreening or recleaning.”’ 

Is sand, dirt, weed seeds—foreign 
material—good business? 

Again, why beat around the bush when 
the tail of our rabbit—one of his tails at 
least—can be seen between those two 
sprouts on the south side of the 
bush? 

The man whose wheat costs him 90 cents 
a bushel to grow and haul to market 
makes precious little money when he sells 
for 95 cents. By the some token, the man 
who takes 90 cents for wheat, made sample 
grade on account of rye, weevil or heat 
donee, when it would be 60-pound No. ! 
and sell for $1 except for these factors, 
loses just 10 cents a bushel because of his 
carelessness and indifference in letting 
the rye, heat damage or weevil get into 
his product. 

Of course, the growing of better wheat 
offers no opportunity for lucrative promo- 
motion and propagandizing. It doesn't 
even cost the farmer much of anything 
except a very little work and thought. 
Probably it is too commonplace to excite 
much interest. 
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Let the Tractor Help You 


LL around the country the farmers have had plenty of trouble with the 


farm help problem. Farm labor is not only much Aigher than in former 
years but it is rest/essand scarce. Farm population is migrating cityward. 
More than one million persons quit the farms in 1923. On the face of it this 
looks bad but it is really a healthy condition for the farmers who stay. The 
movement from farm to town has always made for general progress. It has 
always built broader markets for farm produce and raised farm standards. This 


simply means that the farmer’s methods must be such as will meet the situa- 


tion. He must cu/trvate greater acreage, more efficiently, with fewer hours of labor. 


HEN a man with tractor power can 

cover twice the old acreage in a day or 

in a season, or can handle farm opera- 
tions in half the time and therefore twice as 
many operations in a season, it is plain that the 
cost of labor is cut in half. Taking plowing as 
acommon example, a man with a tractor and a 
2 or 3-bottom plow can plow 8 to 12 acres a 
day where with a 3-horse team he will average 
only 3 acres. 


A report of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture covering 684 average farms shows that 
66 days of man labor are saved in a year’s time, 
per farm, by the use of the farm tractor. An- 
other investigation among tractor owners shows 
a 50 per cent reduction in labor costs. Such 
savings are possible because the tractor speeds 
up every farming activity in all seasons of the 
year. It provides a two-sided power available 
for both drawbar machines and belt machines. 
It starts with plowing, goes through seed-bed 
preparation, seeding, haying, grain and corn 
harvesting, threshing, silo filling, shredding, 
hay baling, etc., and continues into the 
heavier winter belt work. 


The saving of labor is only one of the good things 
in tractor operation. ‘The greatest risk in farm- 
ing is the weather. However well a man may 
plan, however hard he may work, bad weather 
conditions may force a complete change in his 
plans or ruin his crops. Here time and the 


McCormick- 
Deering 
Tractors 





It is the duty of the farm tractor to help him do these things. 


The Key to Better Farming 
and Profit 


tractor are very important. The tractor per- 
mits the fast emergency work that may prove 
the turning point on which an entire season’s 
success or failure depends. In the hot weather 
at haying and harvest time, the tractor cannot 
be tired out or injured by long hours. It per- 
mits deeper plowing and better seed-bed 
preparation. It requires no labor care and is 
absolutely without upkeep expense when not 
actually at work. Ninety per cent of owners 
reporting to the Department of Agriculture say 
that the tractor permits of better field work 
than could be done by animal power. 


A great advantage, often overlooked, is the 
higher standard of living brought to the farm 
home through power farming. Drudgery is 
reduced, and leisure is made possible so that 
the pleasant things of life may be enjoyed. 
Through efficient power farming the farmer 
and his family not only have time for recreation 
but they can better afford it. 

The most profitable farming successes today 
are almost without exception power farming 
successes. This has been shown again and again 
by Government reports, agricultural college 
investigations and Farm Bureau ‘statistics. 

Over and over it is proved that you. cannot 
achieve real success and profit merely through 
hard work. You must compete with modern con- 
ditions and to do this you must make full use of 
modern equipment. 


aero cea 
Write us for a catalog. 
See the tractors (10-20 
and 15-30 h. p.) at the 


McCormick - Deering 
dealer’s store. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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What every 


ET us show you . yi 


exactly why 
your Ford engine 
operates best on a@ 
clean-burning Oil, correc: 
such as Gargoyle “” 
Mobiloil “E.” 


0) 


(POINT 1) 


First, you pour in the oil. Your Ford manual tells you to 
open the top pet-cock on the oil reservoir, and to pour oil 
into the filler until it runs from this top pet-cock. 


Suppose you pour in an oil heavier than “E”. It is easy 
to supply too much, unless the oil flows out freely when 
the upper pet-cock level is reached. Heavier-bodied oils 
flow sluggishly. Consequently there is a danger of 
over-supply. 


When you pour in Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’, 
it runs out at once when the oil is up to the 
pet-cock level. The correct oil level is obtained 
with certainty. 


(POINT 2) 


But possibly you do not think that this over-supply of oil 
makes any difference. Well, let us see what happens. 

You notice that there is no splash trough for the rear 
cylinder. It is lubricated by the fly-wheel splash. (The 
third cylinder also receives some of this splash.) 

If there is too much oil in the reservoir there will be too 
much oil splashed to the third and fourth cylinders. From 
the cylinder walls this excessive amount of oil reaches the 
combustion chambers where it is burned up. 

With an over-supply of oil heavier than “E”, don’t be 
surprised if you find extra heavy carbon deposits in 
these rear cylinders. 


The exceptionally clean-burning character of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ minimizes the tendency 
toward carbon formation in the combustion 
chambers. 


(POINT 3) 


Next let us look at the connecting rods and splash troughs. 
Cylinders 1, 2 and 3 are lubricated by the dipping of the 
connecting rods into the troughs underneath. Diana 
that these connecting rods have no oil holes, no oil 
grooves, no dippers. To lubricate the friction surfaces the 
oil must work its way through the close clearances between 
the ends of the bearings and the crank cheeks, and then 
distribute itself over the bearing surfaces. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’”’ is sufficiently Auid to 
reach and lubricate these surfaces with ease. 
An incorrect or heavier oil very often does not. 


(POINT 4) 
Next, let us consider the pistons. The Ford pistons over- 
run the top of the cylinder bore. Consequently, any oil 
carried up by the piston rings is forced into the valve 
chambers. A heavy oil does not burn up readily, but re- 
mains to gum the valves. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’, being a clean-burning 
oil, is readily consumed and expelled. It does 
not remain to foul the valves, seats, and stems. 
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The Ford multiple disc clutch runs “‘wet"’—is continually 
in a spray of engine oil. manufacturers of this type of 
clutch recommend an oil which will give positive, quick 
engagement with no slipping, and an instantaneous release. 
Heavier oils used in Ford engines cause a drag between 
the clutch plates. ‘“‘Creeping™ is the result. The car starts 
ahead when the engine starts, although the clutch is released. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”, gives positive and 
immediate clutch engagement and disengage- 
ment. There is no “‘creeping.”’ 


(POINT 6) 
Just a word about the transmission. In the Ford you 
have a Planetary transmission employing three close- 
fitting sleeves, mounted on an extension of the crank- 
shaft. A heavy-bodied oil is not well adapted to work 
into and thoroughly lubricate the sleeves and bearings. 
The body and character of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E”’ enable it to distribute thoroughly and 
meet this lubrication need perfectly. 


(POINT 7) 


As to the transmission gears: There are three sets of 
triple gears mounted on close-fitting pivots. These gears 
are bronze bushed. The bearings fit tightly—in fact, so 
tightly that oil heavier than “‘E”’ is handicapped in work- 
ing into and correctly lubricating the bushings and pins. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is of such body that it 
freely creeps in between the close-fitting parts 
and thoroughly lubricates the gears and 
bearings. 


(POINT 8) 


Chattering of Ford transmission bands comes from in- 
correctly adjusted bands or worn out linings, and is aggra- 
vated by unburned fuel mixed with the lubricating oil. In 
such cases the diluted oil should be replaced with fresh 
oil and the bands correctly adjusted or the linings renewed. 
To attempt to remedy such mechanical conditions by 
the use of so-called ‘‘anti-chattering oils’’ containing foreign 
material which may separate, or lard oil, wool grease or 
other animal fats which decompose under heat, is obviously 
wrong and likely to cause gumming of the valve stems, 
carbon deposit and other troubles. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ is free from foreign 
material and animal fat. Its use and proper 
a;tention to the adjustment and renewal of 
the bands will give the greatest possible free- 
dom from chattering. At the same time it 
will correctly lubricate the engine. 


Domestic Branches: 
New York (Main Office) Milwaukee St. Louis Minneapolis 
New Haven Pittsburgh Oklahoma City Philadelphia 
Boston Des Moines Portland, Me. 
» Springfield,Mass.Indianapolis Albany 
troit ochester Chicago Dallas 
Peoria 
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BALING IN THE FIELD 
ALING in the field, from the wind- 
row, saves extra work, which means 

eapening the cost of getting hay into | 

ebale. It is also a saving of hay| 

hen the hay is in condition to be} 
led, but can result in great loss if hay 

3 baled when not thoroly cured or too 
mp. 

Prairie hay is more easily handled by 

ling directly from the windrow than is 
ver alfalfa or clover, as it cures more 
uckly and thoroly. Alfalfa is often de- 
ving, as it may seem to be well enough 
ired to be baled safely when it is not. The 
yndition of the ground and weather, how- 
er, determines more than any other one 

hing how practical it is to depend upon 
itting hay into the bale directly from the 
ndrow. 

Chere are seasons when it is better to 

sh the hay into the stack, baling later 

m the stack. This is when too much 

oisture has kept the grass green .and | 

ppy and the surface of the field is so 
lamp that a scant sunshine usual in such 
easons cannot cure the hay sufficient 
between rains for it to keep if baled at 
once. It will keep in the stack and there 
s often plenty of time to get it safely in 
1e stack after it has cured sufficiently to 
stacked before caught by the next rain, 
it to wait another day to be cured for 
ling would mean a great loss by rain 
damage. As with other farm work, one 
ust watch the weather, being prepared 
to change plans quickly to suit changed 
onditions. 

Where storage room is limited, it is a 
great advantage to be able to b: le hay | 
direc tly in the field, as 100 tons of bs aled | 

iy can be stored in the same space re- | 
quired for 50 tons run in loose. Where | 

ne owns a baler, the extra cost is virtually 
more than the cost of the wire, as the 

bor cost of getting it from the windrow 
the barn is nearly the same by either 
thod.—H. H., Kansas. 

TRY THIS ON YOUR RACK 
While silo filling I noticed a device one 
mer had on his rack to keep his lines 
m dragging while he was loading and | 
© to save the trouble of wrapping them | 


oli bek\ It 

















vind the standard every time he wanted 

m out of the way. It was a narrow 
rrel stave nailed at the bulge to the 
ndard a short distance from the top. 

s made a wedge on either side of the 
lge. Instead of wrapping them around 

e standard as formerly, he slipped both 
lines into the upper wedge and the spring 
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of the stave held them and they could be | 
quickly taken up. The lower wedge he of- 
ten used to hold his jacket. 

I have a stave on my rack and find it 
very handy at silo filling time, when load- | 
ing fodder to shred, and, in fac t, W henever 
using the hay rack.—M. W 


SUDAN GRASS IN SHEAVES 
Sudan grass, yielding an enormous ton- 
nage in hay from one sowing, has been | 
somewhat out of favor with some pong 
because of the difficulty in getting it cured, | 
especially if a rainy spell comes at the 
wrong time. But such a difficulty as this 
is easily overcome by the binder, according 
to various men whom I have met. Cut 
the sudan grass as tho it were grain. Set 
it up into carefully constructed shocks of 
ten or a dozen sheaves and it will cure to 
make the very finest hay. Two farmers 
who use the bmderefor the sudan are Leo 
Jones and James Rasbach, of western 
lowa. The picture shows Rasbach exhib- 
iting two sheaves of sudan hay just as he 
pulled them from the stack in the back- 

ground. 
Harvesting sudan hay with the binder 
is the only practicable way, declares Jones, 











One way of curing sudan grass 


who has raised the crop for several con- 
secutive seasons. Rasbach tried the bind- 
er after he lost one mowing of the grass in 
a three-day rain. While the sudan lay in 
the wet, the second growth came up thru 
it so rapidly that the first cutting could 
not be gathered. After that the grain 
binder was used, and it required about 
five pounds of twine to the acre. But the 








extra expense for the twine was much more 


than offset by the ease of handling, and the | : 


extra quality of hay. 

Whenever I have found a man who com- 
plained of the poor quality of the hay, or | 
its coarseness, I found that he had waited | 
too long to take off the first crop. Jones 
and Rasbach cut the first crop just when 
the seed heads are pushing up out of the 
foliage. Then it makes sweet, tender hay, 
and there is no waste. “I shall not cut 
any more corn to be fed in the shock so 
long as I can raise such roughage as sudan 
grass,’’ Rasbach told me. 

I have been assured by a man who 
ought to know that there is no severer 
crop on soil than sudan grass, and surely 
it must take lots of nitrogen and other 
elements from the soil to produce so great 
a growth. But again I have run all over 
a farm with J. H. Kirehhoff, a sudan en- 
thusiast, as he tried to show that sudan 
grass had been a benefit to the soil. I 
could notice no benefit, but neither did 
I see any damage. There was a chance 
there to compare two plots of corn—one 
following sudan, and one growing where 
no sudan had ever been. I believe that 
despite any deterioration in soil that a 
farmer is as much justified In sowing sudan 
as he is in sowing timothy, millet, or 
others of the non-leguminous crops, for 
sudan returns something more abundant 
and more palatable than any of them. 

On the farm of Henry Hoffman pigs 
are pastured on the sudan all summer. Of 
course, the acreage is kept down so that 
the pigs can keep the grass eaten closely, 
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\lways, up from the roots, the tender 
rreen shoots are coming, and this should 
he rich in protein, but perhaps not as 
wealthy with it as the first bluegrass of 
the spring. However, it is good food and 
| the Hoffman pigs show it. Hoffman is one 


lof the best farmers in southwestern 


lowa. 

A firm of cattle feeders yy ‘-— raisers 
who always use sudan is P. Moran & 
Son. Here it serves as summer pasture, 
and it is cut for hay in its early stage for 
the cattle. In this case the mower is the 
implement for the haying, but the Morans 
declare that seldom do they fail to get it 
cured. 

Sudan has no such virtue as alfalfa, we 
know, and not even is it as.valuable to the 
farm as sweet clover, but it has a place 
on many farms. There are the ill-shaped 
nooks and corners where cultivating corn 
would be a clumsy process, or there is the 
wet place which may not dry out in time 
for corn planting. Sudan sown as late as 
June will make a big production.—G. R. 
H., Lowa. 


TO KEEP WHEAT FROM BLOWING 

Wheat ground should be plowed just as 
soon as possible after harvest is over. 
Land that is plowed deep holds moisture 
better than if plowed shallow. 

An easy way to keep the soil from blow- 
ing is to plant sudan grass as it is plowed. 
Get an ordinary seed box from a lister or 
corn-planter and attach it to the plow. 
It can be operated by a belt running from 
a wheel of the plow to the box, and the 
speed of the drop can be regulated by 
different sized pulleys. The seed does not 
need to be dropped regular, as for a crop 
that is to be harvested. 

Good results have been obtained with 
seed dropped twelve feet apart and every 
tenth furrow; this can be done by having 
the drop so it can be put in and out of 
gear. 

The seed need not be covered at the 
time of plowing if followed with a harrow. 

By the time to plant wheat the sudan 
will have made a good growth and the drill 
will run over it without destroying it. 

When winter comes, these tufts of grass 
will hold the snow from blowing off the 
field as good as cornstalks and also hold 
the moisture.—J. A. C., Kansas. 

YOUR TAX MONEY 'Y SQUANDERED 

Continued from page 11 
ind presided over by C. A. Dyer, legis- 
lative agent for both the farm bureau 
and the grange of Ohio. All who work 
in this league are serving without salary 
tc put over the idea that we can get 
along nicely with less legislation and 
with lower taxes. Members of the league 
pay no dues, the expenses are cared for 
by voluntary contributions and every 
good citizen is surely in favor of greater 
economy m government without cutting 
cut any necessary thing. Literature of 
the league says: 

“We don’t want anyone to join unless 
he or she believes that what we are do- 
ing is a fair, serious, sincere effort to 
help the farmer, the business man, the 
laboring man, men and women of all 
classes, by lowering taxes now and by 
imposing methods upon the administra- 
tion of our publie affairs. 

“We,.don’t want you unless you can 
see that the only platform upon which 
men and women of diverse interests can 
agree is one that puts the initial respon- 
sibility of solving public problems on 
the shoulders of the proper executive 
departments and by suppressing every 
efiort to obtain political favor in the ad- 
ministration of the public business. 

“We have been using, and shall con- 
tinue to use, old-fashioned covered 
wagons as the symbol of our government 
—a symbol of the courage and resource- 
fulness of our fathers, whose simplicity, 
honesty, economy and efficiency we de- 
sire to emulate.” 
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264 Grand and Int national 
—— aan ion ~ > efficiency of {kimming 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation and 
Durability—the Great Belgium Melotte has won 
every im ant Eurc n contest. 
Jules Melotte says: t every man try it. I'll 
leave it to the Judgment ¥ the Ame 
farmer as to whether the greatest sepa- 
rator in America." 
The Beigium Melotte fe the only single-bearing- 
bow! separator ever made. This patent Bowl 
bangs from one frictionless ball-bearing and 
spins like a ye 600-ib. Melotte turns as 
soaily ws the ib. machine of other makes. 
_ for 25 minutes unless brake is \ ee 

© other separator has or needs a b 


Botore buys an tor 
oying an y separe 


after3O Days 
Free Trial 


No Money Down — 80 Days’ Free Trial — Easy 


Monthly Payments—15 Year Guarantee. We will 
send animported Melotte Cream Separator direct 
to your farm on a 30 days absolutely Free Trial— 
nc deposite—no papers tosign—use it as if it were 

yourow1 separator. Compare it; testitevery way. 


Send No Money! 


You're not tosend one cent until you 5° y° 
great Belgium Melotte and have made u 
mind it is the machine you want. Keepit for 3 30 
days and use it just as if it were your own ma- 
ehine Then rend your milk to the creamery. Let 
them prove which separator skims the cleanest. 
After 30 days’ 
Easy Payments! (i SSn 
send only the small sum of $7.50 and the balance 
in smal! monthly payments. The Melotte pays 
for itself from your increased cream checks. 


Send Coupon Now 


Mail the coupon for catalog por full Gevesty- 
tion of this wonderful cream se 

about the porcelain lined bow! asy toc — 
ebina plate, One half less tinware to . Aa 
exclusive Melotte feature. 

Test the Melotte against al! other separators and 
satisfy yousees that it ie the world’s greatest 
separator. And remember it is guaranteed for 15 
years. Don’t wait—besure you mail coupon today. 











The Melotte Separator, ” 24750" 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept A-251 Cen. 


Without cost to me or obligation In any way, please 
send methe Melotte catalog which tells the full story 
of this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
its inventor, Print name and address plainly. 


Name 


Port Office 








County —__. State 








Hew many cows do pra mild? 
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PULLING BACK THE HAY FORK 
ILLIAM Benner of Iowa has along 


hay mow in his big barn so he 
has a weight attached to the hay carrier 
on a cable to help in pulling back the 
fork. The hay barn is high and a wire 
cable from the peak of the barn to the 
barnyard fence directly opposite the hay 
door makes a sharp incline for a weight 
to slide up and down on. 

The weight is in the shape of a bucket, 
made of a rich mixture of concrete with a 
large iron staple in the center made from a 
half-inch iron rod. The cable to the 
earrier attaches to the iron and a pulle 
wired to the iron loop slides on the cable 
from the peak of the barn to the fence. 

When the hay fork is set and a forkful of 
hay goes up, the team on the fork has the 
work of pulling the weight which slides up 
on the cable. After the fork is tripped the 
weight is a big help in making the fork 
pull back easily.—M. W. 


RAPE IN CORN 

L. C. Meinke of Clinton county, Iowa, | a 
believes in sowing rape in part of his corn 
at the last cultivation. In September he 
turns his lambs and shotes into pasture off 
the rape and corn. He broadcasts the 
rape by hand, sowing it ahead of the 
cultivators at the rate of about three to 
five pounds to the acre. The rape leaves 
shade the ground and seem to aid in 
keeping down weeds. 

When the corn is dented and ready to 
hog down, the patch with rape in it is 
fenced off from the rest of the field. He 
cuts a row of corn where he wants the 
boundary of the patch to be, feeding the 
fodder to the pigs to get them used to it. 
The next row of corn he cuts off at the 
height that the wire will come. The only 
posts needed are at the corners. He wires 
to the main fence around the field, which is 
hog-tight, and this serves for two sides of 
the field to hog down. The fence is 
stretched and tied to the lopped-off stalks 
with binder twine. 

The pigs and lambs are turned into the 
field and they soon take to the corn and 
rape. They are left in the field until he is 
ready to market them. They have access 
to water at the barn and a clover pasture 
nearby and certainly do well. He markets 
his pigs in the fall and the lambs around 
the holiday season. His combination of 
rape and corn puts flesh on his pigs and 
lambs and he thinks it a fine combination. 

Sometimes his pigs do not take to the 
corn very well but eat only the rape. He 
puts in a few old sows and then the pigs 
soon learn to break over the cornstalks 
and get the ears of corn.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


LABOR IN THE CORNFIELD 

Two fields in Cass county, Nebraska, 
during 1923 each yielded forty bushels of 
corn per acre yet the cost per acre in one 
case was $10.58 and in the other $22.05. 
The difference was due almost entirely to 
the amount of labor used in growing the 
crop. 

In Cottonwood and Jackson counties, 
Minnesota, cost records kept on the 1923 
crop of corn also showed wide variation, 
the principal cause being the labor charge 
which varied from $1.49 to $3.30 per acre. 

In Steele county of the same state the 
range for man labor on corn. was $1.58 
to $4.15 per acre. Men who made the 
best use of their available labor were able 
to offset some disadvantages such as less 
fertile soil, high machinery costs, etc. 

In Cass county, Nebraska, just west of 
the Missouri river, thirty farmers produc- 
ing 46,866 bushels of corn, or an average 
of 42.9 bushels per acre on 1,093 acres at 
an average cost of 46 cents a bushel, fur- 
nished the records from which the followin 
figures were taken. Man labor was charg 
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at thirty cents an hour, horse labor 
fifteen cents, use, of machinery at for 
cents per horse hour and husking at 6! 
cents a bushel. Two-fifths of the cr 
were allowed for rent and the cost of pro- 
duction based on the remaining threc- 
fifths. In other words, the acre cost « 
$11.88 was divided by 25.8 bushels whic}, 
gave 46 cents, the cost of raising or 
bushel. The separate cost items for one 
acre follow: Seed, 15 cents; 7.2 man hou: 
to husking time at 30 eents, $2.16; 27.2 
horse hours to husking time at 15 cent 
$4.08; husking 42.9 bushels at 6% cent: 
$2.79; 6 horse hours during husking time 
at 15 cents, 90 cents; use of machinery 33.2 
hours at 4 cents, $1.33; use of tractors at 
10 cents, $1; use of manure, 26 cents; crop 
insurance (actually paid), 11 cents. Tota! 
$11.88. 

Jackson county, Minnesota, borders 
Iowa on the north and Cottonwood is the 
next county to the north of Jackson. In 
order to find the average cost of producing 
a bushel of corn in this territory the 
University of Minnesota in 1923 collected 
data from farm records covering 800 acres 
of corn on nineteen farms. The separate 
items of cost in producing one acre are : 
follows: Seed, 25 cents; 10.1 man erg 

t 21 cents, $2.12; 42.5 horse hours at 
10 cents, $4.25; husking 50 bushels at 8 
cents, $4; use of machinery, $1.15; manure, 
50 cents. Total, $12.27. Two-fifths of the 
yield of 50 bushels were allowed for rent, 
leaving 30 bushels for the tenant’s share 
on which the cost of production was 
figured. Thus we have $12.27 divided by 
30 which is .41, the average cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of corn. 


HANDLING THE HAY ROPE 








An Illinois farmer has put his harro 
cart into use in handling the hay rope. | 
has the advantage of keeping the tugs 
up so horses will not step over them 
making turns or in stamping flies. 


TRIMMING OLD SHOVELS 

It was necessary to rig up a cultivator 
that had not been used for some years, 
and the price asked for a new set of shove!s 
set us to looking thru the machinery shed 
to see what could be resurrected from 
number discarded a few years before. \ 
set of shovels was found that were wide 
but dubbed off at the point. These we: 
heated in the farm forge and trimmed 
while hot so as to give them the shape oi 
the original shovel. The trimming, 
course, left them smaller. 

After being sharpened and polishes, 
they went off in fine shape and no on 
could tell in the field where cultivators 
were used which were equipped with the 
“dehorned”’ ” shovels. —H. H., Kan. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
application to entertainment is nowhere 
more appreciated than in the remote rural 
regions. For this reason the action of thi 

senate finance committee in imposing 
tax on. radio sets is of particular aa - 
tance to the agricultural communit) 
This is one of the principal grounds on 
which this particular tax is being oppose! 
Farm organizations and the farm bloc 
are leading the current fight ori the ta 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover agrees 1» 
the view that such a tax might prove 
detrimental to an important and develop- 
ing industry, 
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The Standard of Low Pressure Tires 














BALLOON 
GUM-DIPPED 





CORDS 


Blazing New Trails of Supreme Motoring Comfort and Safety 


\/ ETERANS among Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord 
users—those who were first to test these remark- 
- low-pressure tires—are more enthusiastic than ever 
their praises. 
\frer thousands of miles of driving, over all sorts of 
roads, they have come to know just what Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords have contributed to comfort, safety and 
nomy of motoring. 
‘'y know that distances can be covered in far shorter 
ing time and that mountainous passes, rough stretches 
highway, rutty, cut-up country roads and desert 
tes will not retard their progress as formerly. 
With these full-size Balloons, road shocks, jolts and 
ration are cushioned before they reach chassis, engine 





Firest 


or body of car to cause damage and rapid depreciation. 
With double the usual road contact, Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords are the safest equipment for any car. 
They give brakes a new responsiveness and power. 
The most pleasant and economical tours this season will 
be made on Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. Firestone 
Gum-Dipping puts strength and stamina into these tires, 
enabling them to meet every strain and deliver added 
thousands of miles. This special Firestone construction 
insures minimum fuel consumption. 


Any Firestone Service Dealer will make the changeover 
quickly and at lowest cost, because he is prepared to supply 
you not only with the full-size Balloon Tires but the 
special Firestone wheel as well. 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON,OHIO 
Hamilton, Ont, 





PER DOLLAR 





BURNS QUACK GRASS 

Quack grass no longer worries Carl 
Nordhaugan of Benson, county, North 
Dakota He says “By observation I 
have found that the rootstalk of quack 
grass is weakest when the plant is develop- 
ing new roots, for about a week after the 
plant forms a blossom. At that time I 
cover the patch with about twelve inches 
of dry straw and burn it off clean. This 
kills all the shoots above the ground and 
by reducing the supply of food to the root- 
stalks, weakens their vitality. 

Within a week after the patch has been 
burned off,.I cover it with about sixteen 
inches of straw and leave this straw to rot. 
This keeps the sunlight from the shoots 
that develop from the crowns. Usually 
the straw will be rotted by harvest time 


so that there is no difficulty in getting over 
it with a binder. I find that this method 
requires much less straw and labor than is 
used in smothering the quack grass with- 


out burning any straw. I was surprised 
the number of patches I could burn 
and cover in a day if the strawpile was 
not too lar away “x 
Nordhaugan has killed out 127 patches 
of this pest in his neighborhood by use of 
the above method. 


CANADA THISTLES 


Allowed to spread unmolested, Canada 
thistles soon get such a foothold that the 
value of an infested farm is considerably 
reduced. Applications for loans have been 
refused on several farms in a cornbelt 
state because the bank knew the farms 
were seeded with this pest. 

J. J. Hadley, Henry county, Illinois, 
cleaned up a four-acre patch of Canada 
thistles by plowing the field three times 
before June 15th and then seeding with 
millet. All thistles were kept cut off with 
a hoe until the millet had made a good 
start. Its thick, dense growth smoth- 
ered the weed. Axel Swanson, also of 
Henry county, used sudan grass to smoth- 


er his thistles. 


THIRTY-THREE PRIZES FOR 
ARTICLES 

In the May issue of Successful Farming 
we announced a contest in which $225 
is offered in prizes for articles telling about 
tours, trips, or vacations taken this sum- 
mer. If you failed to read about that con- 
test, get out your May issue and read the 
announcement on page 17. 

It is not necessary to make a long tour. 
Just as great real benefit is often derived 
from a short trip as from a long one. Make 
up your mind that you will jot down some 
of the outstanding experiences on your 
trip and send them to the Trip Contest 
Editor of Successful Farming. The article 
in the May issue indicates Some of the 
things that will receive favorable consid- 
eration by the judges. 

It costs you nothing to enter the contest 
and even if you should fail to receive one 
of the thirty-three prizes, you will be more 
than repaid for your trouble by the benefit 
derived from taking an inventory of the 
trip and what it meant to you. 

Each article intended to be entered in 
this contest should be plainly marked 
“Trip Contest.”’ 

Following are the prizes which will be 


awarded: First, $100: second, $50; third, 
$25; the next five, $5 each; the next 
twenty-five, $1 each. 


Fill out the following blank and maii it 
to Trip Contest Editor, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. Do it right away 
before you forget it: 





r my name in your trip con- 
1924, issue 


Please ent 
test, as announced in the May, 
of Successful Farming. 

Name . eee eee ee meeee 
Post Office 


State 
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WHEN ITS A 
QUESTION OF MONEY 


SPEED WAGON prices are. the lowest ob- 
tainable, capacity and quality considered. 


SPEED WAGON long-life features distribute 
depreciation charges over hundreds of thou- 


sands of miles. 


SPEED WAGON strength and brute stamina 


cut maintenance costs to almost nothing. 


e SPEED WAGON power and roadability over- 


come the hazard of bad roads and weather. 


SPEED WAGON capacity (500 to 2500 
pounds) enables the handling of profitable 


pay loads. 


SPEED WAGON completeness,— pneumatic 
cord tires, demountable rims, electric starter, 
electric lights, ammeter,speedometer, battery, 
electric horn, etc.—saves the usual cost of 


“extras.” 


Chassis price is $1185 (at Lansing, plus tax) Twelve 
standard bodies, all as relatively low in price. 


The Speed Wagon is designed and manufactured in 
the big Reo shops,—not assembled;—and serviced 
by more than 2000 Reo dealers. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ;: Lansing Mich. 
































high prices? Ship to us— 
we will card, spin, weave and knit YARNS 

for you. Save 30% and get genuine 
woolens. Buy direct at money-sav- SOCKS 

: ing mill prices. Write for FREE 
Sample Folder QUILT 


MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS CO. 


mo Alrieil, Ee’ feole)® 


BLANKETS-AUTO ROBES 


Why sell land 
buy inferior goods ac | ANNELS 












BATTING 








Dept. B. Merrill, Wis. blank 
DIRECT FROM MILLTO YOU | across 








k. Muskrats apd other 
fur-bearing animals, in large 
bers, with my New, Fold- 

ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 
. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
f nae t, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 173, Lebanon. Mo. 
ntetodaytfortreeip- 
struction book and 
Record of Invention 








Send b or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Pat ag ort 
643 Security Savings & Com 


‘| Bank ak, Bldg 2 direcuy 
st, from Pavent Ofice, Washi 
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MAKING THE WATER GO WHERE 
YOU WANT IT TO 

Three years ago I put in a hydraulic 
ram and never spent money any more 
sely. One would be surprised to see 
far a small hydraulic ram can push the 
Everyone having a spring on the 

rm should by all means go where there is 
hydraulic ram and see what a labor- 


r it 1s. 

.e first thing I did was to find out how 
fall I could get from the reserve tank 
ram. I had sixteen feet fall. I used 

nch drive pipe.” I used a No. 2 ram 

hut a No. 4 would be better and can be 
The distance from the reserve tank 
ram is two hundred feet. The dis- 
from the ram to the house is one 
ed and ten rods. Then I laid the 
rn pipes in the same trench back to the 
house. The rise from the ram to the 
is close to seventy feet and adding 
rise to the hoghouse would be a strong 


eighty feet. 

have tried a storage tank upstairs in 
t ouse but do not like it as sometimes 
{ pipes may clog that lead from the 


ve tank to the barn and the overflow 

lo a lot of damage to a house before 

d. I run the pipes in the cellar, 

ip to the sink, or wherever one wants 

By doing it this way, not using a 

ge tank, one gets all the water one 

in a very short time. The pipe 

leading from the ram to the house is an 
pipe. 

‘ow if I were going to put in another 

ram | would use a two-inch drive pipe and 

t hydraulic ram. I would then of 

e go to the house as before but from 

I would go to the chicken coop, from 

to the barn, and then to the hog- 


| or as many places as I wanted to. 
{ would use only one pipe leading from the 
return pipe and have a faucet at the tank, 


ould be opened just enough to keep 
ink full. If you put in a storage tank 
house you cannot get the pressure 
hen no tank is used. At least that is 
iy it worked for me. 
re are some of the things one must 


out for when putting in a ram. Be 

that there is no leak in the drive pipe, 

t is the pipe leading from the reserve 

t to the ram. Be sure that every bolt 

ll screws are tight. Just the least 

| leak will cause trouble. Be sure that 

t iter in the reserve is clean so the 
plunger will work freely. 

‘emember if you have a spring on your 

f ind have never seen a hydraulic ram 

‘ it would pay you toleave your work 

ee one. I had an old stock man here 


y and after looking the water system 
he said, “This is surely worth a 
ed dollars an acre to any man.”— 
C 


NODGING SHOWERS IN HAYTIME 


of the hardest things to do is to 
i shower when the first cutting of 
or clover should be made into hay. 
seen fellows try to do it by watch- 
clouds and weather forecasts and 
jumping in to cut all possible on a 
sunny day, only to have the 
return the day after 
ecially with alfalfa, the best plan is 
head and mow when the crop should 
t, which is usually when a third of 
oom is out. If this cutting is rained 
the chances are it will not be spoiled 
ttle feed and the next cutting will 
on enough sooner to more than pay 
spoilage. Many lose the growth 
whole crop in a season by being so 
about cutting when the weather 
i little threatening that they put off 
ng from day to day and finally lose 
ntire week’s time between crops, 
ends them up with one crop short 
he season. And then they probably 
is much hay wet in the swath or 
drow as did the fellow who “whacked 
‘own’ when the crop had reached the 
(ting stage of its growth.—H. H. Kan, 
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“This tire you carry 


may carry you today— 
keep it ready for the job” 


The garage man knows tires and people and air, 
and that often a spare tire, when needed, is found 
under-inflated. He’ll tell you— 

That far more tires are scrapped on account of 
incorrect inflation than through road wear. 

That tires run with too much air are as hard 
and springless as solid rubber. 

That tires run with less than the prescribed air 
pressure do not give the comfort and service the 
tire manufacturer put into them. 

Buy a Schrader Tire Gauge and use it regularly. 
Keep your tires (including the spare) always 
inflated to the pressure recommended by the tire 
maker.’ There are three types of Schrader Tire 
Gauges: 


1. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with angle foot)—for 
balloon tires. Calibrated in 1-lb. units. 


2. The Straight Gauge—for regular passenger car 
tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


3. The Angle Foot Gauge—for passenger car tires 
on wire or disc wheels and wheels with thick 
spokes or large brake drums, and also for truck 
tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ““Air—the most 
elusive prisoner.”” This booklet tells how to care 
for tire valves. It will help you get the maximum 
service from your tires. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name and address and 
we shall mail you a copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto Tondon 


Schrad 


Makers of Paecumatic Valves Since 





Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 





Balloon Tire Gauge 


You can get this 
gauge or either of 
the other two types 
of Schrader Gauges at 
any motor accessory 
shop, garage, or hard- 
ware store. 
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A FARM WITH AN ORCHARD 


What Happened When the Right Man Took Hold 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


HE sage who proclaimed that poets are born and not 
made probably inferred that farmers and farmers’ wives 
ire in the category. Paul Logan is the son of a 
Cincinnati school who is still active in the profes- 


same 
teacher, 


sion. Mrs. Logan is the daughter of a Dayton school teacher 
ho is also teaching yet. Not exactly the antecedents you 
would expect a pair of the most successful orchardists in 


southern Ohio to spring from. 

Grades were hopped annually, like hurdles, and soon young 
Logan found himself in Ohio State University with freedom 
to choose his own courses. Then the old apple urge laid 
hold of him again, the same as when a child he first noticed 
the red apples on the vender’s stand. He just naturally spe- 
cialized in horticulture. The six years after graduation were 
filed with more experience than income, but it was experi- 
ence with neglected orchards and Logan soon came to realize 
the possibilities that lie in a collection of gnarled old apple 


only to set the fruit, but to induce more twig growth. | 
order that he might know exactly what his costs Were, th 
first year Logan kept a very accurate record and figured t! 
cost of pruning, cleaning up the orchard and spraying. TI 
was kept on a tree basis and other apple-tree owners will 
interested in knowing that the total cost per tree was seventy- 
five cents. This included fifteen cents per tree for pruning 
twenty-five and one-half cents per tree for fertilizer, and co 
of application. The dormant lime-sulphur spray cost t 
and one-half cents per tree, the bordeaux application co: 
four and one-half cents, two summer sprays cost six cents p: 
tree each, while the costs of thinning, mowing and removing 
peach-tree stumps totaled seven and one-half cents per tre 
But thanks to the late spring frost, their apples sold high all! 
the year and they had as good a crop as could be expected 
Logan is a confirmed fertilizer fan. In fact, he uses 
every spring. “I always put the fertilizer on just as the buds 





trees when once the pruning saw buzzes merrily, yet judi- start to open,” said Logan. “By the time the blossoms ar 
ciously, in the branches, giving the cramped limbs a chance in the pink, the fertilizer is already in the system of the tre: 
to air their leaves and corral some sunlight. He had found and this pushes the blossoms out and makes the fruit set on 
that when he followed his “Nitrate develops the 
heavy artillery and field green part of the k 
pieces with a barrage of Watch those old sod-bound 
proper sprays, he could check orchards. In the middle o/ 
beyond question such ene- the summer, the leaves fal! 
mies as San Jose scale, cod- off and just as soon as thx 
ling moth, scab, and the other leaves fall off, no mor 
host of plant pests and dis- food can be made, _ TI! 
eases that compete with man apples ripen premature! 
fe pple juice and that year’s work 
One night Paul Logan over. The nitrate fertiliz 
lked to a farmers’ club in helps. to make the leaves 
Hamilton cour ibout ap- green. I believe the larg- 
s. When he had finished est benefit from using 1 
roached by trate fertilizers in the « 
n, als sitor, whe ld chard is this keeping t 
} 1 orchard. ‘J leaves green during t! 
! then in ne whole season and there! 
hands of the court. but he increasing the amount 
imated that it could be starch and sugar manui 
bought at a reasonable fig- tured by the leaves, th« 
ure. Logan was in the mar- ———_——_—— sent down for storage 
ket for an orch: “a of his This is the new house that the orchard built the apple.” 
own, so he went to look at The first three years 
it. There were twenty acres Logan uséd sodium nitrat 
ol trees twenty-one years old all bearing verySlittle fruit. seven pounds the first year and five pounds per tree the next 
Sixty acres, including this orchard of about a thousand trees, two years. Now he has induced about all the growth he 
were all that could be bought. There was an old house and wants in the trees so this year he will cut the application t 


the scene reminded him of the one Hawthorne describes in 


these words—“‘And what is more melancholy than the old 
pple trees that linger about the spot where once stood 
homestead, but where there is now only a ruined chimney 
rising out of a grassy and weed-grown cellar? They offer 
their fruit to every wayfarer—apples that are bittersweet 
with the moral of time’s vicissitude.” 

Logan bid $90 per acre for that sixty acres, and in a short 
time he found that he had bought something. The adminis- 
trator rather boasted among his friends that he had “caught 

voung city geek from Cincinnati.” 

That was four years ago. The fall Logan bought the 
orchard, it yielded a grudging hundred bushels of apples. 
They were composed of two unknown quantities. X stood 
for the part eaten as apple ; y stood for the livestock, the 

ut the eater tried to avoid. Mrs. Logan reports making 
se of her jumping proclivities in order to get a few scrawny 


pples for stewing. 


After four years of systematic pruning and spraying, the 
vield figures are quite different. Not only have the Logans 
made money, but they have built a very well-appointed farm 
home. And they like country life. Mrs. Logan can indulge 


her father-inculcated love for birds. She has a feeding sta- 
tion just outside the big windows. Suet, cracked nuts and 
seeds attract the feathered songsters during the winter. At 
the feeding station, she can study them at close range. These, 
now, are her harbingers of spring, rather than dirty boys 
pl aying marbles in dirtier alleys. 

The Logans took possession of the apple woodlot in the 
spring of 1921. There were plenty of limbs to be removed 
ind a crop to make! With what anxiety they watched the 
thermometer register the downward swing on that memorabl 

pril night when it got pm to eighteen degrees above zero, 
- those who have had a similar experience can imagine. 
But, providentially, their wep was spared. 
The first act was,to prune a part of the 


And then 


trees 


ie fertilizer. Logan knew that without fertilizer, he could 
not hope for a crop that vear. He put on seven pounds of 
odium nitrate per tre This seems like a big dose for 
twenty-one-vear-old tree, but plant food was needed, not 








from three to four pounds per tree, 
fruit buds set fruit, but 
wood growth. 

For years before Logan bought this orchard, 
clean cultured. Originally the apples trees were interplants 
in a peach orchard. The peach trees made it impossible t 
work ‘the orchard or even cut the grass the first season. 

Logan believes it to be a sad mistake to go into an old 
orchard and rip the sod up, for during the years while th« 
orchard has been in sod, the roots have come to the surface 
He also reminds us that it is just as much a mistake t 
mulch trees unless one is pre pared to continue it year afte 
year, for this also sttenete the feeding roots to the surfac« 
after moisture. 

The soil-in the orchard had laid bare and since it is rolling 
clay, great gullies had been chisele d out. These were a great 
problem because they made spraying exceedingly hazardous 
Gee of the first things Logan did was to make the orchard 
accessible to teams and machinery. The stumps of the old 
peach trees were all cut low enough so the mowing machin« 
could be used between the rows. For a year or so no effort 
was made to rake up the grass, but it soon became apparent 
that the mice were finding the grass a natural camouflags 
for their runways. Then Logan said “Mice and mulch go 
together—and now they have left together.” The last three 
years, he has been cutting the grass between the trees and 
making it into hay for the sheep and cattle kept on the farm 

On the washy spots, he sowed sweet clover seed and when 
I was there in March, tho these sweet clover plants had 
heaved a little, they were still anchored well enough to mak: 
sure of a crop this year. The sweet clover seed is sown in 
the orchard in the early spring; it is cut about the middle 
of the summer. Logans only objection to sweet clover is 
that the stubbles make ugly bruises in the fallen apples, In 


just enough to make the 
not enough to stimulate furthe 


it had beer 


good apple years, disposing of these punctured apples is 
distinct problem. By using sweet clover, the orchard was 
encouraged to sod over and now, after only four years oi 


such treatment, there is no more washing. 


Some of the trees had been nearly ruined by previous prun- 
(Cont. on p. 29 


ing. One group of trees had been “beheaded” 








Superior Roadster, $490 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Everbody wants an automobile. 
Everybody can pay for a Chevrolet. 


Everybody can afford to owna 
Chevrolet. 


You can buy a Chevrolet just as you 
buy any other important necessity. 
Not one family in a thouSand pays 
cash in full for a home. They make a 
substantial down payment, then pay 
off the mortgage with what they used 
to pay for rent, plus other savings, 
and in a few years obtain full title 
to a home of their own, 


This most popular and most econom- 
ical family car is just another home— 
but on wheels. It takes the whole family 
evenings and holidays to where they 
are eager to go, and daily transports 
one or more of the family’s workers to 
and from their business, therefore all 
the family gladly helps to pay for it, 


It can be bought just as you buy a 
Stationary home. It earns its own way 
and you ride while you pay. 


It is the best paying investment any 
family can make because it provides 
transportation, saves time, and makes 
all outdoors your playground, bring- 
ing health and happiness to the whole 
family. 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near you. 
Ask him to show you the different 
models and explain how easy it is for 
you to get, use and pay for— 





—_ 


Superior 4-Passenger Coupe, $725 


The World's Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


Superior Roadster - - $490 Superior Sedan - - - $795 

Superior Tourin - - 495 Superior Commercial Chassis 395 

Superior Utility Coupe - 640 Superior Light Deliver - 495 

Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Recenter DeLuxe Touring - 625 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Superior Sedan, $795 
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Superior DeLuxe Touring, $625 











Superior Utility Coupe, $640 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 























BEATING OUT VEGETABLE DIS- 
EASE 


Your modern gardener has to hustle to 
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keep ahead of the progress made by plant | "7 


diseases and get a crop in spite of thera. 
That success rewards his efforts is due in 
part to persistent sear h for disease pre- 
ventives, and in part to equally persistent 
search for disease resistant varieties of 
vegetables 

It is surely a matter of good judgment 
if you have a soil infected with either 





cabbage yellows or tomato wilt bacteria to 
grow nothing but varieties resistant to 
these diseases. 

Crop rotation and seed treatments will | 
go far toward preventing soil from be- 
coming infected. 

Treatment for cabbage seed ealls for a 
one-tenth of one percent solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury. Tablets can be pur- | 
chased of any drug store. Soak the seed | 
thirty minutes then wash in clear water, 
and dry thoroly. 

Use the same strength of solution for | 
cucumber, muskmelon and watermelon 
seed, but soak these seeds for only five 
minutes and then wash for fifteen minutes 
and dry. 

Treat sweet corn seed twenty minutes 
then wash and dry 

Tomato seed cannot stand as strong a 
solution as most others Use the bi- 
chloride of mercury at the rate of one 
7.3-grains tablet in three pints of water, 
soaking the seed for five minutes, then 
wash thoroly, anddry. In addition, use 
bordeaux on the young plants to check 
blight 

\ word of precaution should be given 
with regard to bichloride of mercury or | 
corrosive sublimate, as it is also called. 
Chis is a deadly poison, and it must be 
handled carefully. As it corrodes metals, 
handle it in glass, wooden, or earthenware | 


\ essels. 

Cases of bean blight were called to our 
attention many times last year. If two-| 
vear-old seed can be had it will usually | 
prove safest to use. The blight germs 
isually die out in that time and the seed is 
unlikely to be affected. 

Tomato wilt is of those plant diseases | 

that are most difficult to cope with once ite 
is established. It can be avoided by pl: ant- | 
ing your tomatoes on soil which has not | 
had tomatoes or it for several years pre- 
viously. Be careful in the selection of soil | 
for the hotbed. Select soil on which toma- 
toes have not been grown before, and be | 
sure such soil has not been subjected to 
the wash from such a field or patch. Better 
use a blight resistant variety. 


ANY CABBAGE WORMS? 

Many who have had unpleasart| 
experience with the cabbage worm | 
will be interested in the experience | 
of Mr. G. A. Johnson, an_ eastern 
reader. 

Two heavy trains tried. unsuccessfully 
to pass each other on the single track line 
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On the threshold of the 


Electrical Farming Era 


Many farmers of the west receive electric service. They pump 
irrigation water electrically,and because they need much power for 
this purpose alone they find it profitable to install electric labor- 
saving devices and lights in their buildings, 

But in other sections several million farmers are without elec- 
tricity. They live in sparsely populated districts where conditions 
are at present against the profitable use of electric power. 

Agricultural and electrical engineers believe that if all the con- 
ditions are known, farming and electricity can be adapted toeach 
other so that human and animal labor can largely be displaced by 


electric motors. 


To study this problera a National Committee is assisting in the 
organization of State Committees. Groups of farmers are receiving 
experimental electric service. They are keeping accurate compara- 
tive records of production costs under electrical and non-elec- 
tricalconditions. Farm-paper editors and state agricultural colleges 
are cooperating with these state groups. 

Thus the needed information is being collected under the con- 
ditions of actual practice. As practical results are demonstrated the 
kerosene lamp will give place to the electric light and animal and 
human muscle to electric motors and push-button conveniences. 


The National Committee in charge of the 
work is composed of economists and engi- 
neers representing the American Farm Bu- 
reauFederation,the Departmentsof Agricul- 
eure, the Interior and Commerce,the Power 
Farming Association of America, the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers and 
the National Electric Light Association. 


A booklet has been published by the 
Committee. It will be sent on request free 
of charge. Read it and pass it on to your 
neighbor. Write forit either to Dr. E. A. 
White, American Farm Bureau —— a 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., 

to the Nationa] Electric Light p aodrw Bang 
at 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 














near where Mr. Johnson lived. As a 
result of the wreck, there was rye flour 
scattered knee deep along the right of 
way. Mr. Johnson gathered up a few | 
bags of flour, as he was a track man at| 
that time. 

“T had a small patch of cabbage at one | 
end of my home,” he says. ‘Thinking | 
that perhaps flour would make them grow | 
faster, I threw flour all over the patch, 
cabbage and ground. This was early in 
the morning when there was dew on the 
cabbage 

“The next day I started to hoe the 
cabbage and found to my surprise that | 
worms were lying on the ground covered 
with dough baked hard by the sun, and | 
cabbage moths dead with dough baked | 
onto their feet and wings. 





A DUMP TRUCK | 


fs 





Just puta Dependable 
HOIST on your TRUCK 
It will immediately convert your old fashioned 
plain body truck into a modern dump body 

truck 

Easily and quickly installed. Ford price $27.00. 
Other models at proportional prices. 

Write for details—give make of truck. 

De mee rs ask for proposition. 


PENDABLE MFG. 
site = Main St. + int. 











*50,00to°100.00 a Week 


Salesman with the experience and ability to 

open up a branch in this territory, one who 

will not be satisfied with anything less thap 

$50.00 a week. 

ieee matried man, who has had previous 
srience in house to house selling. Niust be 

able to handle men and make them produce, 

ancl must be live, wide awake and willing to 

work hard himself. 

Drawing account, commissions, and bonus to 

right man. 

Write, giving references and full information to 


MR. B. L. UDOVSKY, Herrs Island, PITTSBURGH, PA 


GOVT. HELP. NEEDED 


Government Positions 117 $260 Sa ator pee 
bome, or traveling, Writ te, it, 150 
St. Louis, Mo. i Te 
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‘Several of my friends to whom I have 
related my experience have had similar 
results with rye flour. 

“Seatter the flour over the cabbage in 
the early morning and you will soon see 
the worms turn and twist themselves into 
. mass of dough which puts an end to the 

gardener’s troubles, so far as these worms 
re concerned.” 


PRUNING TOMATOES 

The size of tomatoes can be greatly 
inereased, and the season of ripening 
can be hastened, by pruning tomato 
plants to one stem and by training them 
to stakes. By this method, the tomatoes 
ire lifted up from the ground and do 
not rot as readily. The size is increased, 
possibly because most of the plant food 
which would go into the formation of 
extra leaves goes into the production of 
tomatoes instead. Pruning should com- 
mence as soon as the suckers or shoots 
start to form in the axils of the leaves 
of the plant. This should be cut be- 
fore they attain any great size. If these 
are kept out continually, the plant auto- 
matically has but one stem. The final 
ripening of the crop can be further 
hastened by pinching off the terminal 
bud when six or seven clusters of toma- 
toes have been set on the plant. 

The practice of pruning results in 
securing very early tomatoes, and the 
maturing of a larger proportion of the 
crop of late tomatoes. When tomatoes 
are planted in this way it is permissible 
- > plant them quite close, especially on 

ood, rich soil. Tomatoes that are to 
be pruned to one stem can be planted 
two feet apart each way—E. W. 





TURNIPS AND RUTABAGAS 


Both turnips and rutabagas can be 
grown for summer, autumn and winter 
crops, and are valuable thruout the season 
as food for all kinds of livestock. The 
housewife is learning to appreciate both 
the turnip and rutabaga more each year. 

While we need more or less sweets in 
our daily supply of food, we are being 
cautioned against the use of sugar, and it 
is natural to be looking about for other 
sources of sweets. 

The rutabaga is a sweet turnip. Those 
fine yellow and white varieties used as food 
contain a certain percentage of sugar, 
and their use as food will supply a need of 
the body, and assist greatly in thereduc- 
tion of the cost of living. 

It will pay to grow both turnips and 
rutabagas. They will do well on most any 
soil, but prefer a richsandy loam.—J.T. T. 


HOW TO KILL CUTWORMS 


Where cutworms attack the small fruits 
such as strawberries and raspberries as 
well as vegetables and other crops the 
use of poison bran mash may solve the 
difficulty. 

For quick results the entomologists 
recommend an inexpensive poison bait 
either broadcasted in the field, or in the 
case of raspberries, sprinkled about the 
base of each plant or hill. 

The following formula will provide 
enough for five acres: Bran, twenty 
pounds; paris green, one pound; cheap 
molasses, two quarts; three lemons, and 
three and a half gallons of water. Mix 
the bran and paris green dry. Squeeze the 
juice of the lemons into the water, then 
finely chop the peel and the pulp and this 
add also to the water. Dissolve the 
sirup in the water and fruit mixture, after 
which stir the liquid into the bran thoroly, 
dampening it evenly thruout. If so large 
a quantity is not needed, mix the smaller 
batch in proportion to the amounts given 
above. 

Spread the poison in the evening 
the cutworms feed at night, and the bait 
will therefore be in better condition than 
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FACTS 


ABOUT A FAMOUS 


FAMILY 





Cal 


Buick 





if applied earlier in the day. 


“ How much ts a thousandth of an inch?” 


you ask, 


A very precise family 


Tuis will give you some idea of 
what General Motors means by 
accurate craftsmanship. 


In the manufacture of just one 
of its cars there are 37,000 ex- 
tremely fine precision operations. 
Think of it —37,000 measure- 
ments of less than 2 one-thou- 
sandths of an inch! 


Such craftsmanship produces a 

which combines the accuracy 
of a watch with the strength of a 
locomotive—and this combination 
of accuracy and strength is an ideal 
which holds throughout the Gen- 
eral Motors family. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Capittac - CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 


OupsmosiLe - GMC ‘Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


It’s about one-third the 


thickness of this page. 
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CLEANING UP THE TENT CATER- 
PILLARS 
Tent caterpillars are a nuisance that we 
can do away with as this man is doing 
away with those on his mulberry trees. 
He is burning the webs with a ae h. - 
is a home-made torch. He wra 
thick cloth into a roll the size of = te 
first, then wrapped a few thicknesses more 
of the same cloth wide enough to extend 
down over the pole to hold the first roll 
in place. Then around the cloth he tacked 
a band of tin, leaving a couple of inches 
of the roll sticking out for the torch. The 
surplus cloth inside the tin will hold a 
surplus of oil, and by soaking the whole 
by holding it in a can of kerosene you have 
a torch that will burn evenly for a long 
time. It does not make a large flame that 
cannot be kept from damaging a lot of 
foliage, but can be held close to the webs, 
cleaning them out with little injury to the 
surrounding branches and leaves. If you 
have tent caterpillars you should get rid 
of them for the general good even if they 
do not cause you discomfort, for they 
spread, and nothing mars the beauty of our 
shade trees more I have seen trees en- 
tirely denuded of their foliage by them 
when allowed to get established, and the 
time to get rid of them easy is when only a 
few webs are present. —],. H. C. 


SWEET CLOVER FOR COVER CROP 


Sweet clover is a very satisfactory 
eaver crop for my orchard,” said R. A. 
Ogg, who has a ten-acre apple orchard in 
Putnam county, Indiana. According to 
this orchardist, sweet clover ranks high as 

cover crop for use in the apple orchard 

It is perpetual,” says Mr. Ogg. “That 

you do not have to keep plowing up 
the orchard every year. On account of its 
long roots, it apparently does not compete 
with the trees for rain water as shallow- 
rooted cover crops do The nitrogen it 
fixes is made available to the tree every 
two years when the sweet clover plants die. 
The roots pierce the subsoil, aerate if and 
supply it with more humus. On account 
ot this, the feeder roots of the apple trees 
get. more nourishment from the soil.” 

The first year, Ogg cuts the sweet clover, 
using the hay to mulch the trees. He says 
he finds this a cheaper mulch than the 
cheapest straw he can buy The second 
vear, the first cutting is made high and the 
hay used for mulch. The second growth 
is allowed to mature its seed, which keeps 
the orchard soil replenished with sweet 
clover seed 

Note that Mr. Ogg does not cut a crop 
from his cover crop. His method is worth 
consideration in sections of abundant 
moisture, but those who are located where 
moisture supply is & minimum quantity 


must carefully consider the question of 
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Hyatt Bearings in 
’ American Seeding Machine 
Company’s Product 


Designers of farm machinery 
believe in Hyatt bearings— 
which is one of the reasons 


why you'll find Hyatt bearings 
in all good farm equipment. 


The Hyatt bearings in the 
American Seeding Machine 
Company’s new Superior ma- 
chines not only lighten the 
draft, but increase the service- 
life of the machine. 


You'll be glad you insisted on 
Hyatt bearings in the new im- 
plements you buy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Buffalo Worcester Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Huntington Cleveland Indianapolis 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


JUDGE A GRAIN DRILL BY ITS BEARINGS 
Wheat Prices Up 


as soon as elevators are empty. 
Hold your grain. 


Midwest Steel Grain Bin 


protects your cash crop from fire, 
rats, weather, i A, ity guaran- 
teed. Farmers d -— with low 
rice and ay ht. All the 
acts in free illustrated : older. Write 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 
Am. Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 


Centaur f:.. fractor 





















c ‘erracer - Grader 
All steel ad} stable, revereite. Cuts V- 
ditch to 4 ft: tiling or irri- 
on. Geese old ditches: builds field 














such cover crops as this.—I. J. M., Ind. 


IRRIGATION HELPS STRAW- | 


Most efficient — f: —y~ 9 oe, eee bane. 
Plows 7 inches ine c 
SUNNY SOUTHERN ALBERTA CANADA | Flows? inches deep in clay sod. ideal for cultivatin 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District offers low + Costs but 8c 10c per hour to run. Has a reverse. 
priced land, fertile soil, ample water and good cli- years’ proven performance. 

























BERRIES mate Ide al dair ying and falta ‘ ountry Well al Terms. 
4. : , m. Settled community, schools, chur hes illages and Guar 
\ yverhead system of irrigation was al mines. City of Lethbridge has 12 2000 po »pulation. 
introduced n he strawherry t ch of Write for information to 
Edu | Powelson of Holmes count’ Thelrrigation Council, Government of Alberta, 
oO} Nong ry , im , 33 Provincial Building — Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 
il Last ea; nree-quarter- hp ipes " 

Cash buyers want farms. 
with smali nozzles fitted at three-foot in- ; NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS WANT FARMS Sitter ibe and state price. 
erval one side were placed fifty fe mB It now ¢ Aas ph R. A. McNown, 342 Wilkinson Bldg, Omaha, Nebr. 

~ . S rf aC se 
part rhe pipes n be turned to any rs ery easy tern 4 os nd descriptive Baccsecee Catalog Free. 
desired ngle by ising vrencl t one , oh Fe 8i7 Nocebe rn Pacific Railway trot Farm Agency, 
‘ M Alibs 2 Meg 4 WICNON a ! Comp any, St. Paul, Minnesota. CN Marquette Buildiag, Chicago, Illinois 














end of the pipes. Water is pumped from a 
nearby stream thru larger pipes by mean 
of a gasoline engine. 

This equipment was installed last year 
but was not ready for use at the beginning 
of the season. The outfit was used on 
several occasions, the pump being run 
during.the night. This artificial means of 
yroviding moisture caused the berries to 
be plumper and sweeter than they were 
when no overhead irrigation was used. 
The small amount the system was used 
netted $50 profit on the berries sold. 
This season he will use the overhead 
irrigation system on his entire patch of 
several acres.—W. E. F., Ohio. 


A FARM WITH AN ORCHARD 

Continued from pag. °4 
and now they are patiently growing a 
new supply of bearing surface. To give 
ap added lesson, I took a picture of a 
tree that had not recently been pruned. 
While I waited, the orchardist cut out 
what he thought should come out, giv- 
ing his reasons for removing each lhmb 
he cut away. 

“You need to thin out the limbs on 
the under side of the scaffold limbs,” he 
said, whacking off a small limb that was 
sagging to the ground. Then he sawed 
ofi a limb that stuck out in another di- 
rection where there were two limbs com- 
peting for the sunlight. Then he took 
off another that had started to grow 
back into the center of the tree. 

“T use only the saw when I am in the 
trees,” he went on. “Some recommend 
using saw and pruning shears, but you 
are always changing tools if you try it. 
The pruning saw will answer all pur- 
poses. 

“If the tree is left to itself, it will 
reproduce apple seeds, but what I want 
is apples, the kind the market wants. 
For that reason, I cut off a part of the 
bearing surface, thus forcing the nour- 
ishment into less fruits but larger ones. 
This produces apples large enough to sell 
well. The orchard man must make sure 
that the bulk of the fruit he raises can 
be sold.” 

“We can raise perfect apples without 
pruning, but not without spraying,” is 
the finding of this apple grower. “We 
are never stingy with spray dope. I 
figure on two gallons per tree of the 
dormant lime-sulphur spray. But for the 
last summer spray, it often takes as 
much as six or seven gallons per tree. 
When spraying for San Jose scale, skimp- 
ing the job is false economy. The scales 
multiply so fast that the essential thing 
is to get all of them. With this, and all 
the other sprays, we put it on until the 
tree drips.” 

He uses a power sprayer operated by 
a three-horse engine and it carries 250 
pounds of pressure. 

A statement of the comparative yields 
and expenses will give an idea of how 
these old trees are approving of the saw 
and sprayer and the additional plant 
food supplied. In 1920 the yield was 
100 bushels from 1,000 trees. In 1921, 
the yield was 1,498 bushels of apples 
which brought $2,522, of which $861 
were for the running expenses of the 
orchard, exclusive of the owner's labor. 
In 1922, 2,184 bushels were sold which 
gave a gross income of $2,610 with $980 
out for expenses. In 1923, the yield 
went up to 3,984 bushels with a gross in- 
come of $4,162 with $1,794 out for ex- 
penses which included a power sprayer 
at $554, the cost of which will be spread 
over ten years. 

In addition to this income, Logan has 
about forty acres that are in corn, wheat, 
and sweet clover rotation. He keeps a 
small flock of sheep and a good flock of 
white leghorns. The henhouse is lighted 
in winter with lights from their farm 
lighting plant. This is not a “fruit 
farm,” but rather a farm where fruit is 
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IGH-GRADE steel only is used for Weed 
Bumpers to protect your car and its 
occupants. 


Every precaution and the best methods 
known in electro plating and enameling are 
used to obtain the beautiful and durable finish 
on Weed Bumpers. And the Weed fittings 
are so skilfully and carefully made that they 
“stay put”—are rattle-proof. 


Write for our new 1924 folder picturing and 
describing the complete line of Weed Bumpers 
—eight styles in addition to the Weed Spring- 
Bar and Weed Sentry Bumpers shown above 
—every one worthy of the name WEED. 
Priced from $11.00 to $28.00. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all Purposes 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


TRIBUTE TO FARM YOUNG FOLKS 
+ recent meeting of bankersin Chi- 


l ‘ at 
A cago, a prominent banker of St. Paul 


said that farm boys and girls in their farm 
and club work were taking a prominent 
part in diversifyimg agriculture “These 
lub members and other farm boys and 
girls,’ said the banker, ‘‘are raising pure- 
bred stock and feeding according to ap- 
proved methods; they are raising corn and 
wheat and other grain crops and handle 
the soil under the supervision of the county 
ind club agents, and the girls are becoming 
real home makers thru their various club 
and home projects. And some of them 
are raising just as fine pigs and calves as 
the boys. These boys and girls will be 
the farmers and farm wives of tomorrow 
and every business man and banker as 
well as farmer should encourage them in 
their work and see that every boy and girl 
has a personal interest and owns some- 
thing 4 

Bankers and business men generally 
uppreciate what you boys and girls are 
di ung in the farm program. They realize 
that you are going to raise the standard 
of the farm and the farm home just a little 


bit higher than the present generation. 
And just think! Business men and 
bankers and railroads last year awarded 
one million dollars in prizes and trips to 


the champions in club work. This year 
they doing as much or more and many 
of our readers will win some of these trips 
it the county, state, interstate fairs and 
expositions, and many of you will win 
trips to the International at Chicago in 
De cember 

rhere is a real incentive to 
the farm and thru the clubs. All the 
credit is not due the champions, either, 
because it is the average boy and girl who 
carries the farm club banner. Sometimes 
the boy or girl who fails has learned by 
experience how to succeed next time. It 
isn’t the blue ribbon that counts so much 
as the boy or girl who does their best and 
if they fail to win the prize, are good losers 
and determine to do better next year. The 
boy or girl who wins at the fair is the one 
who is working hard now toward that end. 
But whether you win or not, you are doing 
an important piece of work and all credit 
to the boy or girl who does something and 
does it in the best possible way. 

And won't you write Successful Farming 
just what you are doing or hope to accom- 
plish this year. Send along a picture of 
yourself, your stock or other property. 
Enroll now in our junior farm club depart- 
ment and this fall we will offer some prizes 
for the boys and girls who put over their 
job, write the best story and send us their 
picture. 


achieve on 


NIEMAN MAURER AN AND HIS PIG 

\s I was reading the junior and club 
department, I read what different boys 
and girls had done, and it put me in mind 
of my pig, Rover, so I thought I would tell 
you about the experieneg I had with him. 
thirteen years old and attend 

I am in the seventh grade. 
brothers and sisters 
chore s, 
on the 


I am a boy 
i rural school 
I live with my parents, 
on a farm and | try to help with the 

1 got my pig from a neighbor 
twentieth of May, 1923. He was a 
hampshire and was very wild at first, but 
I soon had him tamed. My pig and I were 

‘at pals and when I called his name he 
would answer with a grunt. I could lead 
him all over the farm by putting a strap 
around his body back of his front legs and 
attaching a to this strap. I washed 
my pig once a week and powdered him 
with louse powder. I kept my pig in the 
orchard in the day time and at night, led 


re pe 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


him to the hoghouse where he slept. 

His feed consisted of shelled corn and 
skimmilk. He ate six and one-half 
bushels of shelled corn, also sixty ears of 
green sweet corn and drank eighty gallons 





Nieman Maurer 


of skimmilk up to September Ist. I 
showed this pig at the county fair against 
eight others, and won third prize, which 
was six dollars —Nieman Maurer, Dela- 
ware county, lowa. 


WHAT A CALF CLUB DID FOR ME 

I first became interested in calf club 
work during the summer of 1921. My 
brother Walfred and I became members of 
the calf club at the same time. As the 
requirements to become a calf club mem- 
ber are that one must own a high grade 
or purebred calf of one of the dairy breeds, 
my brother and I each became an owner 
of a purebred, registered Holstein heifer. 
Mine was given me by my father, and 
Walfred bought his. 

My calf was six months old and Wal- 
fred’s was about five months old. We 
were both eager to beeome members of 
the livestock judging team that our county 
agent was organizing, so we took part in 
the livestock judging classes that were 
being held on the farms of the county at 
that time. 

I was fortunate enough to make the 
team and, with it, went to the Upper 
Peninsula Roundup at Chatham, Mich- 
igan. At Chatham I had such a good time 
I decided that if there was ever a chance to 
go again, I wanted to go. So last summer 
I again took part in the calf club work and 
judging classes and again won the trip. 

Thirteen counties of the Upper Penin- 


Calf club members at the Gogebic county fair. 


sula were represented by livestock judging 
teams. I was lucky enough to receive the 
greatest number of points for placing the 
animals correctly and giving the best 
reasons for placings. 


The first prize was 


registered Holstein heifer. 
nine months old. I was a pretty proud 
boy the morning my heifer arrived. 

Two Gogebie county livestock judging 
teams won a free trip to the Michigan 
state fair at Detroit. I was among the 
six boys to get this trip for judging work 
at Chatham. 

Two weeks later I took my heifer and 
my young cow, the one that had induced 
me into calf club work, to the Gogebic 
fair, where the heifer I won at Chatham 
placed first in the calf club class and first 
in the open classes against the heifers of 
all Gogebie farmers. My young cow was 
@ winner also. 

But this wasn’t all. Together with 
three others I won the trip to the Inter- 
national Livestock Skew in Chieago, for 
having raised and exhibited the best 
ealves and completed the best reports. 

I could make a long story out of this, 
but I must tell you about my calf that 
got me into calf club work and all these 
good times. My first calf is now a young 
cow three and one-half years old. She has 
just freshened for the second time and her 
first month’s production record is 50.5 
pounds of butterfat. She leads all the 
cows in my father’s barn in production, 
with the exception of her dam, Belle 
Beauty Johanga.—Arthur Nyland, Mich. 


a purebred, 


ILLINOIS BOY LOVES PONIES 

“When I was about nine months old my 
mother gave me $25 which was put in the 
bank and added to all the time. When I 
was six years old, I bought a Shetland 
pony less than one year old. I paid $50 
for her and in time she had two colts. 
The first one I sold for $45, and the next 
one for $75. My father bought a small 
buggy and harness to match my pony. I 
then had a horse, buggy and harness and 
I wanted a saddle. 

“T set about toearnasaddle. I shocked 
wheat for a neighbor and earned a pig. 
The pig was a male and when I got it to 
weigh about fiffy pounds I traded him for 
a twenty-five pound sow. She brought me 
six pigs. When the pigs were two days 
old, I traded her and the pigs for a nice 
new saddle. I have my pony, harness, 
buggy and saddle and money from the 
two pony colts.”—George Askins, IL 


SUCCEED WITH PIGS 

Mark and Mona Corcoran of Houston 
county, Mifnesota, have had good success 
with their loan. Six months ago they 
borrowed $25 to purchase two purebred 
sows. In paying their loan several months 
before it was due they write: 

“We have had good success in our ad- 
venture. At present we have nineteen 
purebred durocs including seventeen 
spring pigs and two brood sows, which we 
intend to keep for spring farrow. We are 





Arthur Nyland stands fourth from the left 


very thankful to you for past favors, es- 
pecelly for granting us the loan. 


W e 


ope other boys and girls will enter the 


club and have the experience and success 
that we had and enjoyed.” 
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oleman Quick-Lite 
Gas Lamps and Lanterns 





“The Sunshi 
uns. Ine MORE than a million happy homes now 
e uv enjoy better light at lower cost, thanks to 
re) the NM t the COLEMAN QUICK-LITE Lamp. 
And what wonderful lightitis—300 candle 
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Give You Better Light 
at Lower Cost 











































power of pure-white, natural brilliance— 
easy on the eyes—no glare, no flicker! 
















The figures below show that, if you are using 
an old style oillamp, you are really paying 
for allthe wonderful light theQUICK-LITE 


gives, and you might as well have it. You 



























NYY will have it, too, just as soon as you get 
WLU your QUICK-LITE and start using its 
DY) My bright, cheery radiancein your home every 


evening. 


















See your nearest hardware or general 


SS S store dealer and have him show you just 
how the QUICK-LITE will pay for itself 
in a year in fuel saved alone, and leave 
a generous balance. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and General Offic Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Wichita, YY ngeles 
Kansas \ Toronto, Ont. Canada 
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“a Send for Free Book 

——a A x about Quis Sthee, Use 

SS t . t now. 
#7 Fill it in and mail it to the § 
#7 Coleman Office nearest you. 


UFZ" See above 


oO ZF” COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
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Dept. S. F. 82 
Send me your Free Book about Colemaa 
Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. 
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The South—of which the great 
Mississippi Valley is the back- 
bone—is the most desirable 
region left open to migrators 
from less-favored sections, 
who would seek to better their 
fortunes; and its strong appeal 
just now is to the Farmers, 
Vegetable Growers, Stock 
Raisers and others of the dis- 
contented sons of the soil, in 
the North and East. 


































Throughout the wide territory 
in the heart of the South — 
from Kentucky to Louisana 
and Florida—there are rich 
farm lands of all kinds, which 
now can be bought at low 
prices and which are increas- 
ing in value right along. The 
climate is favorable for unin- 
terrupted planting, cultivat- 
ing and harvesting all the year 
‘round, and there are profit- 
able markets for all products. 


The L. & N. Railroad covers this 
territory and supplies the best of 
transportation into and out of it. 
This Railroad has not an acre of land 
to sell; but it has valuable data as 
to communities favorable for more 
extensive and intensive farming ;and 
this information is freely given for 
the asking. Write for it—filling in 
the blanks below. 


Name 





Address —._. 





—.._General Farming Trucking 
~.—_Stock Raising Dairying 
—.~Poultry Fruit Growing 


Clip and mai! to 


G.A. PARK 
Genere! Immigration and Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Reilread 
Dept. SF-3, Louisville, Ky. 
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FIGHTING THE HUNGRY BUGS 


os never comes quite early enough 


for the bugs, it seems. By the time the 
sun has been able to coax a few green 
shoots from the earth, there are dozens of 
half-starved bugs already on the ground 
ready to eat them. And it makes no 
difference to the bugs, either, if they de- 
stroy our favorite rose bush or ruin a crop 
we had hoped would bring us in a little 
pin money. 

Fortunately for us, sprays and other 
means of fighting insects are discovered 
almost as fast as new pests make them- 
selves a nuisance, so we are never in any 
immediate danger of losing our fight 
against the hungry invaders. The ways 
in which these remedies have been dis- 
covered are very interesting, and while 
some of them may seem quite simple to us 
now, they required many hours of study 
and work before they were perfected. 

Before a poison that was both cheap 
and effective could be found it was neces- 
sary for someone to study each kind of 
bug to learn just how it obtained its food, 
when it eats, etc. As you all know, many 
kinds of our insect pests pass thru at least 
three stages in their life cycle. Starting as 
a tiny egg they hatch out as worms which 
eat greedily for awhile and then go into 
a resting stage when we call them pupa or 
larva. 

From the resting stage they come as 





; eat very 


gaudy butterflies or drab-colored moths. 
In this portion of their existence they 
little except possibly a little nec- 
tar from flowers. It is evident then that if 
we hope to poison such an enemy, we 
must do so when it is a worm and greedily 
eating the green leaves off our flowers and 
vegetables. Numerous poisons, chief of 
which are forms of arsenic, are used. 
How Insects Breathe 
There are, however, many forms of bugs 
which do not eat green leaves, but get their 
food by inserting their bills into leaves 
and stems and then sucking the juice. 
Stomach poisons are of no use in fighting 
such bugs as those. Now the many forms 
of bugs all have breathing apparatus that 
is similar. It consists of a number of 
openings along the side of the body. From 
these openings tiny tubes lead to all parts 
of the insect’s body. As the insect moves 
about, air is drawn in the openings and 
valves immediately close behind it. 
Further movements of the insect then 


tissues where it is needed. 

If the openings should become closed, 
or the breathing apparatus put out of 
order, the insects would die for want of 
air just as you would if your mouth and 
nose should be closed tightly. Here, then, 
is a good place to attack such pests. Kero- 
sene emulsion, oil emulsion, miscible oils 
soap solutions, and the like, are used 
against these sucking insects. 

Certain contact sprays have been de- 
veloped which enter the breathing pores of 
inseets but depend for their action on 
poisoning the bug rather than on smother- 
ing it. We would suffer in much the same 
way were we to breathe the fumes from 
certain chemicals. Finely ground to- 
bacco or tobacco extracts are common 
substances used in this way. 

Before attempting to destroy pests 
that damage our gardens and fruit, we 
must, then, study them carefully to deter- 
mine just how they should be treated. It 
is a mistake and a waste of time to just 
“throw on something” in the hopes that 
it may do some good. The worst pest 
may be controlled if it is handled rightly. 
{ point to remember is that to control any 
very careful spraying 


particular insect 





must he done ° 
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force the air thru the tubes to the various } 
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Steady Power 
with Plenty of 


Reserve 
is what you need for profitable 
threshing. Not only when con- 
ditions are ideal, but when pow- 
er is needed to meet the unex- 
pected overloads, you will find 
every demand filled by the 


Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas Tractor 


Separatorwhich 
Ihave run for years. In all that 
time I have had no trouble of any kind, 
The Tractor runs as as steam.” 
J. E. Adam, Reynolds, N. D. 
Letter after letter filled with praise 
from practical men are in our files. 
The Nichols-Shepard Oil-Gas Trac- 
tor burns kerosene economically and 
is a wonderful oe oat for thresh- 
» plowing, ing, ing, sawing 
a other a ‘Gara ——- duty. 
Write for Circulars 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 

ilders i of Red Ri 
p< Sots fed Rew en. 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction 


Engines. 


HAPGOOD-HANCOCK 
No.2 DISC GANG PLOW 


FOR HARD DRY GROUND 
Thisis the plow that, for 25 years, has 
iven remarkableresultsin working 
. ground. Now reduced to 
$75.00. w is perfect and sold 
under the known of 
* Absolute Satisfaction or Money Back”. 
The Hapgood-Hancock Di 
pro operated, 
wit 
Draft is ee 
ood seed bed wi harrowing. 
foes its best work in hard ground that 
no other plow will turn. 
Get complete data and description— 


write today. 
HAPGOOD 
COMPANY 


Alton, Illinois 
108 Henry Street 
Established 1873 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cuitivator for 
Gardeners, Subrrbanites. Truekers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2579Uni. Av.5.E., Minneapolis, Mina. 







Free 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE A CLUB 
Several letters of inquiry have come to 
me asking how to organize a boys’ and e 
girls’ club. The following letter from 
Leonard Welke” As Wabasha county, 
Minnesota, is similar to others received. 
Leonard shows a mighty fine spirit in 
wanting to help other boys and - get 
ecess- 


started as he has, thru a loan from 
ful Farming and to join a club. Here is 
his letter. : 





“T surely iate the help I received 
from Suc ul Farming to buy a pure- 


bred sow. I am welt satisfied with her so 
far. She is healthy and im good condition. 
“T feel it is my job to pass on the good 
work, so have been thinking a good deal ae 
of a boys’ and girls’ club for our commun- ea 
ity. But I have no idea how to organize a| [ay Hy 
club, what officers to elect, what rules +04 
make and what plans to work on. Will 
you give me the necessary outline for a 3 
boys’ and girls’ club? I will gladly take is Fs Eee ' 
the lead if I can start the boys and girls to = = aw 
do something by which they will make| [a4 > 
standard American citizens of the future. | Sia y me eS 


I will heartily thank you for any help you ay é 

can give me. ga: Be z “ag” Stage : 
For the information of boys and girls| [> 7 Sty 9 aoe : 3 j $ a 

over the country, five or more boys and] & bie Li Ce eee. 

girls may organize a club. You should F on ; 

elect a president, vice-president, secretary ato a, 

and reporter. But, first of all, see your x re. i eee 

county agent or club leader and. if you : oe & ai 

have none, write to your state club leader otal feo ; P, 

at your agricultural college, who will send ee 

you information on how to organize a club a 

in your state. Your club should cor- 

respond with the state club leader’s plans 

in your state and your county agent or 

club leader will be glad to meet with you : —— 

and assist you. 4 














SHARES 

Two little girls owned a hen on shares. 
Jane claimed the tail, but the head was Claire’s. 
Claire seratched about and provided the feed, 
And Janecollected the eggs for her own special needs. 
Now they've a calf that they're raising that way, 
And the question is—who's vide the hay? 
“If I own the rest end, the Neher is mine, 
Says Claire—""I I'll break her to ride and won’t that OU don't have to Took at a suit of Lee 

be fine? Union-Alls a second time to see that it is 


“a | 





Just break her to ride and I'll sit on her tail. e high quality wouk guoment. y 
Some day full of milk she'll fill a large pail,” Just examine the cloth—close-woven, long-fibre i a 
Said Jame, and the moral is here: cotton, made to stand the wear and tear of hard % 


[If you can't grasp opportunity in front of the ears,| loric sain 
H j ork. Notice the strain points—all reimforced, 
Ging — to the amy which bei in the the riveted rust-proof buttons that can't come 
And some time im the future You'll arrive, never off, the triple-stitched seams that insure double 
fear strength. 
—lethe A * And then—slip on a pair. They're solid comfort 
because they're made right—tailored to fit. And 





you can wear them anywhere because they always - 4 
ONE OF THE WORST WEEDS = [| jook snappy and neat ce 
; Continued from page 15 Just about 100% aioe you say} Yes,and they're \e? 
plowing, discing or hoeing. This method} economical, too, because they outwear any other ax, \ 
is based on the growth of the plant. The| work garment made. Be sure and get the genuine oti 


look for Lee on the buttons. 





leaf of the plant is the laboratory or 
stomach where food is manufactured from Sold by better dealers everywhere 
the material brought up from the soil and 
by means of sunlight changed into plant 
food. This food or whatever part of it 
that is a surplus above the present needs 
of the plant is stored in the many roots. 
Normally, there is a great supply of food 
in the roots which can be drawn on for 
growth when the leaves cannot furnish 
food direct. By keeping down all growth 
above ground, therefore, the manufacture} ‘Triple-stitched 
of plant food above ground is stopped and ie ot gg 


the stored food is drawn upon. Two wf 

seasons of this will very effectively exhaust a4 

all the stored-up food and the plant, roots 7 oe 

and all, will die. | , ame 
Continual care is needed, particularly , a 

during wet spells, to keep the growth ; ae 

down since, if the leaves are left above 

ground a few days, ‘hey w'll soon restore 

the used-up food. The plow, harrow, 

weeder, disc or other implements with A 

knives may be used to keep the morning ee : ae 

glories down. It is no easy task. How- b's 


ever, if the patches are not eradicated 
when small, many new ones will be 
started from seed and by parts of roots — . SEES CSC E REP SELL EE EE SIRE IB LESS SE | 
dragged across the field by machinery.) "Ss 


No time is better than right now to start THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


the battle to kill them out, Trenton, N. J., South Bend, lad., Minneapolis, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ai ii 


Os hla Lee Overalls 


} | The makers of the 
| ) J famous Lee Unton- 
——— a Alls also manuface 
ture Lee Overalls, 
Lee Werk Shirts with the same Lee 
¥ Riveted, rust- are made for fit, comfort guarantee of high th 
proof buttons. and long wear. You ci an qu ality matcrnatand he 
depend upon them right workmanship. 

down to the last stitch 
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FORTY YEARS A STEER FEEDER 


And He Still Finds the Job a Paying One 


By KIRK FOX 





ORTY years in 

the same = line 

of business 
should give a man 
a pretty fair idea of 
its ups and downs. 
Furthermore, any- 
thing such a man 
has to say about 
how to run _ that 
business is mighty 
interesting and —« 
uable to other men 
in the same line of 
work. That is why 
I looked up Jim 
McCurdy down in 
Pettis county, Mis- 
souri. 

It is just forty 
years ago he began 
feeding steers, and 
not a season has 
passed since then that his feedlots have been empty. His aver- 
age is eight or nine carloads of steers and three or four loads 
of hogs a year. McCurdy learned the business from his father 
and in turn taught it to his son, who has been in partnership 
with him ever since he was fifteen years old and now has a half- 
interest. The fact that his boy has stayed with him and will 
carry forward his life’s work gives Jim McCurdy more satis- 
faction than any success he has achieved thru feeding steers. 

In order to realize a profit on a bunch of steers great care 
must. be used in selecting the feeders. McCurdy trusts no one 
but himself to do this. Whenever he is in need of more 
cattle, he goes to Kansas City or South Missouri 
and waits until the profitable kind are 
offered at the right price. Late in Au- 
gust he shipped a carload of white- 
faces that brought $11.60. They 
had been on feed for five months 
and came originally from Tex- 
as. Native steers are pre- 
ferred, however—the thick, 
shortlegged, beefy type from 
southern Missouri having 
made better money year after 
year than those from out of 
the state. Three-year-olds are 
fed exclusively. If possible, 
those that were poorly grazed 
the summer before and are a little 
thin are bought. Asked if he thought 
younger cattle would soon be fed gen- 
erally in preference to three-year-olds, 
McCurdy replied that for several years 
he had been of that opinion but each 
year markets justified feeding the 
1eavier animals. “It is important to know about when you 
expect to sell a finished lot when buying feeders, because for 
the summer market you must have a good steer. On the winter 
market the poorer stuff stands a much better chance of selling 
at a profitable figure,” says McCurdy. A visit to his feedlots, 
however, made it plain that what he calls poor steers are far 
above the stuff that most men would class as such. 

During the first half of the winter the steers get their living 
from the stalk fields, pastures and shock corn. Along about 
February Ist the corn is increased to one peck per steer and 
the hay racks are filled with clover. This ration is continued 
until thirty days before marketing, when the corn is increased 
to all that the steers will eat. An alfalfa-molasses feed is added 








This is Jim McCurdy’s home in Pettis county, Missouri 










Shady pastures add to a steer’s content 
and increase the rate of gain 


to the ration as an 
appetizer and to 
keep the hair 
smooth and in good 
shape. A big steer 
that is just about 
finished has an ex- 
tremely finicky ap- 
yetite and molasses 
elps to keep it on 
the track. It is also 
an economical car- 
bonaceous concen- 
trate when priced 
right. 

The steers are 
marketed during 
the months of June, 
July and August. 
To avoid the loss 
resulting from hold- 
ing steers after they 
are ready for mar- 
ket, McCurdy holds back on the corn so he can wait for a better 
price and still not have to lose on his steers, because they are 
still gaining economically. 

Hogs following the steers are kept in the proportion of three 
hogs to two steers. This is somewhat more than is commonly 
found in feedlots and is more than can pick up a living directly 
from the cattle. McCurdy prefers this large number because 
it is then necessary for them to come up from the pasture for 
extra corn and tankage. Under such a system it is possible 
to watch the hogs better and keep them gaining. Most of the 

hogs are raised on the farm, but the steers are all 

bought. A corncrib and feeding bunks make up 

the list of equipment necessary for this 

feeding plant. A timber pasture that 

is somewhat sheltered by a hill pro- 

vides all the barn the steers care 

for during the winter. They get 

water from springs and wells. 

In the summer they have an- 

other well-shaded pasture 

where they keep cool and 

avoid much of the torment 

from flies. To provide good 

pasture for so many cattle, a 

five-year rotation is used. For 

two years a field is put to corn 

followed by wheat in which grass 

is seeded. The next two years it 

raises grass, either hay or pasture. Lately 

McCurdy has dropped the wheat and 

seeds down directly from the corn crop. 

After the corn has been removed, the 

land is disced and seeded to timothy. 

Along in Febguary clover is seeded. This 

system produces about fifty to seventy-five percent of a grazing 
crop the first year. 

For late grazing a permanent bluegrass pasture that has stood 
idle since July is used. The surhmer pastures are mostly clover 
and timothy. They are mowed every year to kill out the weeds. 
All new clover is mowed off to prevent seeding the first year. 
The last year of the rotation the clover is allowed to seed and 
is plowed under. This helps to get a stand when clover is 
wanted. McCurdy aims to manure thirty to forty acres of 
pasture each year. 

Under the above plan of handling, the fertility of the farm 
has been greatly increased. In four rotations covering twenty 
years the yield of corn has been raised (Continued on page 39 
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This fellow is a sample of the kind McCurdy buys 


A bunch of McCurdy’s stuff about ready for market 











by using the famous 
Fairbanks Z Engine 
More than 400,000 farmers know 


from experience the more jobs they 
turn over to “Z” Engines, the more 


money they can save. They have 
proved that the “Z” Engine does 
more for less money than any other 
“hired help” they can employ. 

Figure it out for yourself. Why 
should you pay expensive help to 
pump water, shell corn, run the 
separator or turn the grindstone 
when a “Z” Engine will do this for 
a fraction of the cost? And, in addi- 
tion, it will grind feed, saw wood, 
cut silage, and do plenty of other 
work that helps get bigger returns 
from livestock and land. On many 
farms the amount of work the “Z” 
an do, or the layout of the buildings, 
makes two, three, even four “Z” 
Engines profitable. 

The “Z” Engine combines 
trength, portability and simplicity. 
The Magneto equipt “Z” Engine is 
a real kerosene engine, but will also 
use gasoline. Interchangeable parts; 
ample water jacketing; ground piston 
rings; positive lubrication; generous 
bearing surfaces; renewable die-cast 


bearing; balanced flywheels; starts 
easily; runs steadily and econom- 
ically, with minimum ? ‘tention. 


No matter what work you need 
you will find there is a “Z” 
Engine the right size, designed to 
do your work at the lowest possible 
ost. Each is backed by the 70-year- 
old reputation of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Company, known to three genera- 
tions of farmers as the builders of 
high-quality power equipment, 


| } 
aone, 


Over 5,000 dealers carry “Z” En- 
gines in stock. Write for catalog and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Battery Equipt 1'; H. P., $54.00; 

3 H. P., $90.00 
Magneto Equipt 1'» H. P., $74.00; 
3H. P., $110.00; 6 H. P., $170.00 
f. o. b. factory 


Add freight to your town 
Other ‘‘Z"’ Engines up to 20 H. P. 


FAI 
? Chicago 


Nanufacturers 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Z’’ Engines, 
Water Plants, Home 
Plants, Pumps, Yeed 
Windmills. 


Home 
Light 


Grinders, 


RBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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DO STEERS NEED MINERALS? 


During the past winter the lowa experi- 
ment station has been feeding a bunch of 
two-year-old steers weighing around 950 
pounds to see if simple mineral mixtures 
paid 

One lot of seven steers was fed shelled 
corn, linseed oilmeal, corn silage and 
clover hay. Another lot of seven steers 
received in addition to the above, one 
ounce per head daily of a mixture con- 
taining 49.99 pounds of high calcium lime- 
stone; 49.99 pounds of spent boneblack 
and .02 pound of potassium iodide. Still 
another lot, in addition to the standard 
ration, received two ounces per head daily 
of the following: high calcium limestone, 
24.99 pounds: spent boneblack, 24.99 
pounds; potassium iodide .01 pound and 
powdered sulphur, 50 pounds. 

The mineral-fed lots showed a slightly 
better daily gain, approximately the same 
daily feed consumption and almost the 
same cost of 100 pounds of gain as the 
steers fed the check ration. The estimated 
selling price was thirty-five cents a hun- 
dred pounds more on the mineral-fed lots 
making the margin per steer over feed 
cost after crediting hog gains at $6.75, $5 
more than the check lot for the first lot 
and $4.33 more than the check for the lot 
which received sulphur. 

Ground soybeans and soybean oilmeal 
as substitutes for linseed oilmeal were 
also tried out. The check ration consisted 
of shelled corn, corn silage, clover hay and 
linseed oilmeal. In the test one lot received 
ground soybeans in place of linseed oilmeal 
and the other received soybean oilmeal. 
After crediting hog gains at $6.75 a hun- 
dred the check lot showed a margin over 
feed cost per steer of $3 more than the lot 
that received ground soybeans and $4.43 
more than the lot fed soybean cilmeal. In 
the case of the ground soybeans the rate 
of daily gain was lower and the cost of 
100 pounds of gain higher. The soybean 
oilmeal lot showed practically the same 
daily gain and cost of 100 pounds of gain 
as the linseed oilmeal group but the esti- 
mated selling price was lower. Linseed 
oilmeal was valued at $45, ground soy- 
beans at $45 and soybean oilmeal at $50 
per ton. 

Soybean hay when used to replace red 
clover hay produced steers that made a 
margin over feed cost $4.88 less than the 
clover fed lot. Clover hay and soybean 
hay were both valued at $20 a ton. 


GETTING RID OF BOTS 


It is possible to lessen greatly the 
number of bots, or larvae of the horse 
bot-fly in a horse’s stomach by clipping or 
|singeing off the long hairs upon the legs, 
| breast and chin when nits areseen adhering 
i thereto in summer. Wetting the affected 
parts with a five percent solution of coal 
tar dip or carbolic acid is also fairly effec- 
tive. 

Spraying with a reliable commercial 
| fly-repellant will-also help when flies are 
|prevalent. To rid a horse of bots only 
jone drug, thus far, has given satisfactory 
|results. It is bisulphid of carbon and it has 
| to be administered in gelatin capsules 
| A 1,000-pound horse is treated as follows: 

Withhold feed for twelve hours or more, 
then give six drams of the bisulphid in a 
| gelatin capsule, as one dose; or give two 
}doses of four drams each, with a two- 
hour interval between doses; or give three 
doses of three drams each, with one-hour 
\ phvsie should 





} 


i intervals between doses 

| not be given after administration of the 
leapsules. The treatment is best given by 
|} a qualified veterinarian.—A. S. A., Wis. 
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NO SPLIT SEEDS * 
WITH AN OWENS 
BEAN rieek 

AND PEA 
THRESHER 


In a single operation the 
Owens Bean and Pea Thresher, with its 
special double ¢ylinderconstruction, will 
remove all beans or peas from the rank- 
est vines without splitting the seeds. 
Durable; immense capacity; large sep- 
arating space — built in six sizes to suit 


every need. Threshing beans and peas 


ll 
SEND FOR crouch ccherwtec wasted 
CATALOG 












to pay for this practical ma- 
chine in a single season. 
The Owens line has been 
the favorite for over forty 
years—The standard of 
the world. 

Buy only the Original— 
fully guaranteed. Write to- 
day for free booklet, “Bean 
and Pea culture” and 
catalog. 

J. L. OWENS CO. 

322 Superior 8t., 

Minneapolis, Minn, 

















‘o keep my big factory busy all 
summer, I make it worth your while to order 
now. No money to pay until you have proven 
by 30 days free trial that the Walsh is the 
World’s Strongest ess 
No buckles to tear straps: po rings to wear straps—best 
leather ever put in harness. Lasts longer without repairs, 
hence costs less. Over 8 years success, 

SIX MONTHS TO PAY—Get my wonderful free trial 
offer and easy payment plan. Write for free book today. 
James M. Walsh, Pres.. WALSH HARNESS CO. 

27 Keefe Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








salve for galls, sore should- 
ers, sore necks, cuts. 
be without it. If you prefer pow- 
der form get Bickmore 
ine. They heal while the 
horse works. All dealers 
bave 35c and 70c sizes. 


THE BICKMORE CO, 
Oid Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 


GALL SALVE 


Absolutely sure—Never faile—A new scientific 
preparation fully guaranteed to drive all the 
rate and mice off your place. Used by Ocean 
steamers, Grain Elevators, and Huge farms. 
RATS DIE OUTSIDE. Sure death—safe and 
simple to use. Large 1 Ib. tin can, enough to 
clean a big barn, house and chicken coop of rats. 

Sent postpaid for $2.75, cash orC.O D. 

. Money refunded if RATEX fails. 


RATEX CO., 799 B'way, Dept. 50 N.Y. C. 


TE NT TI cm 
New Zealand Reds Flemish Giants American Blues 
FOR US—BIG PROFITS—WE SUPPLY 
TOCK AND PAY $2 TO $@ EACH. Also other 
ur bearing Nr 3: 4 . anywhere. 

7 < og. and Contrac 

Big fitastrated * Rabbit Book 


ENTERPRISE CO. 129 i - tt io 


TD 
CORN HARVESTER Worth its weight 

in pote to every 

farmer raising corn, cane and kaffir in rows 

Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. Testimonials from pleased 
| customerr y state ~atalog showin 


ip ever FREF 
| Harvester. PROCESS MPG. 5S. F. CORP., SAL! 
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WHY WE VACCINATE 


own hogs. Due to a local trade in breed- 
ing stock, we are enabled to observe the 
results quite accurately. At no time have 
I seen an unsuccessful vaccination. 

We usually cooperate with a neighbor | 
when it comes time to vaccinate and thus | 
have plenty of good help on hand. Proper | 
care of the herd before and after treat-| 
ment will have a bearing on the success of | 
the vaccination. Light feeding, clean 
quarters, and clean water, we have found 
to be necessary. In disinfecting and} 
sterilizing I use lysol of about three or} 
four percent solution on the pig. The | 
neglect of this simple precaution has in | 
times past proved quite disastrous. 


At what age shall I vaccinate? This is 
a question that perhaps future research 
will best answer. Some vaccinate when | 
their hogs are quite large; most are agreed, | 
however, that it must be done at we: ining | 
time or shortly afterward because as soon | 
as the pig is on his own resources, the | 
immunity given him by his mother soon | 
ceases. Pigs vaccinated at less than four | 
weeks of age have not always proved per- | 
manently immunized. 

I prefer to get the job off my hands be- | 
fore the pig gets too large because it saves | 
money. The larger the pig, the greater 
amount of material is needed, thus the 
cost is greater. 

At the time we inject the virus into the 
animal we also give him a shot of serum. 
The serum helps the pig to counteract the 
very mild dose of cholera given him by 
the virus and thus he is immunized 
against the disease. It is plainly evident | 
that we should fight shy of any of the| 
material that is of doubtful quality, 4 
left in the sunlight, it will deteriorate. 
too little of the virus be given, the vig | 
will never have been infected; should the | 
serum not be quite up to full strength or 
should too little be given, the result would 
be a new hog cholera outbreak. The hogs | 
will take sick and die from improper | 
vaccination as surely as tho they had 
received the infection from some other 
source. I have unbounded faith in vac- 
cination as a means of controlling the 
plague.—M. H., lowa. 


1 
} 
For three years we have vaccinated et 
| 


PIGS PREFER SOYS TO RAPE 

No matter if some experiments have 
shown that rape for hogging down with 
corn is almost as good as soybeans, the 
hogs themselves have but little use for | 
rape when they have access to a good crop 
of soybeans. This is what Albert Larson 
of Harrison county, Iowa, told me. For 
several years he has been raising soy- 
beans with fine success. He plants 
them in the corn and he also sows them as 
a field crop by themselves. Last year he 
thought he would compare the beans with 
rape so far as the hogs’ appetites are 
eoncerned. 

Just before the last corn cultivation 
Larson sowed soybeans broadcast over 
about three acres. This was in a small 
field that already had soybeans in the 
corn rows. Then he broadcasted rape for | 
comparison on a similar sized area. Beans 
and rape alike were covered by the corn- 
plow. 

The broadcasted beans came rapidly | 
and by fall they formed a mat of foliage 
that covered the ground. The rape came | 
slowly and did not reach a good size. 
When the corn was ripe enough, the hogs 
were put into this field, and Larson ‘then 
watched them. 

They went after those broadcasted soy- 
beans. Of course, the beans had not yet 
had time to ripen. The hogs devoured 

#reen pods, foliage ‘and even seemed to go 
after some of the roots. But the rape 
retnained practically untouched. There 
will be no more rape raised on that farm. 
The black eyebrow variety of soy has the 

preference with Larson. — G. R. H., Iowa. 
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Built For Country Roads 
And Heavy Loads 


Because thousands of Red-Top users tell their 
neighbors about the extraordinary wear they get 
out of their tires, the demand for Red-Tops is 
continually growing in every part of the country. 


And the reasons why Red-Tops give longer wear 
no matter what road conditions they encounter, 
are very apparent. 


Their construction is much heavier and stronger 
throughout—the specially tough 
red tread rubber gives greater 
resistance to wear and the 
standard Fisk Button Non-skid 
Tread provides better traction. 
The extra ply—extra heavy 
tread construction increases the 
durability of this tire to a re- 
markable degree. 





Time to Re-Tire— : - 
Get a Fisk There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 


AC Mark Reg. 
Trade ert one for every car, truck or speed wagon. 


FISK| 


RED-TOP 














TIRES 
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PLIERS 
Wi a set of “Red 
Devil” Pliers in your 


repair equipment, 


you're prepared for most any 
emergency that may come up. 


And there's added satisfaction in 
knowing that each tool will give you 
the fullest measure of service built 
into it—it inspires good work. Drop 
forged of tool steel. 


“Red Devil” 
Slip Joint Plier No. J024 


—One of the hundred styles we 
make. About the handiest tool you 
ould have for most any repair job. 
Thin nose gets into tight places. 


Size 644 inches, $1.10 a pair at hard- 
ware dealers, or if not in stock, send 
dealer's name and order from us. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
**Red Devil’ Tools 
Dept. S.F., 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








. <TD “he « 
FREE—3*% ; Rt 
Farm Tool Booklet 
shows just the tools to 
solve your repair prob- 
leme— We'll gladly send 
you a cop) 











Allith 
Pitching Shoes 


Certified Malleable 


~ Iron 


“ ~ 


Perfectly Balanced 
—Correctly 
Designed 
Guaranteed not 
to Break 
not so smooth as to 

Ak the hand, and not so lively on the 


Made tn two sizes, the small shoe weighing 





about 144 pounds (children’s Large 2 
pounds (adult sige, standard regulation 

To distinguish the shoes in playing, the 
numbers 1 and 2 are cast in them and the 
number 1 shoes are finished in black and the 


number 2 in red 
Free official rules packed with each pair 


No. 6101 Children's Pitching 
Shoes, black, No.1, pair - « $1 .00 


No. 6102 Children's Pitching 1 00 
Shoes, red, No. 2, pair - <« « ° 
No. 6301 Regulation Pitching 1 35 
Shoes, black, No. 1, pair - - ° 
No. 6302 Regulation Pitching 1 35 
Shoes, red, No. 2, pair - - - ° 
Parcel Post charges extra 
Shipping weight. children’s size 3 lbs 
regulation size Ibs. pair 
your dealer cannot furnish, order from us 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 
DANVILLE ILLINOIS 








Used Correspondence Courses Bought and Sold 
Catalog free Students Exchange,47W 42nd St..N.Y¥ 





Advertisers report an exceptionally good 
response from Successful Farming readers. 
You can depend upon any statement made 
im these pages. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms | a prongs and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
ums are intended to be prepared hy local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 
| consult our advertising columns, cause in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the *‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


JACK SORES 

Hard-worked horses are sometimes 
greatly troubled by an itching, sore con- 
dition of the skin in hot weather that is 
termed ‘“‘summer itch” by owners. In 
some cases an even worse condition re- 
sults. Large, round sores form upon the 
legs and are surrounded by tiny boils con- 
taining pus. In mules and jacks the sores 
often come upon the skin in front of the 
hock joints, but they may also appear 
anywhere on the legs. 
| Animals that have had such trouble had 
better be clipped at once, not allowed to 
eat green grass, new hay or new oats, and 
be fed old oats, wheat bran and old hay 
in summer, without corn until the season 
of hard work is over. Partially darkening 
the stabie, screening the’door and windows 
and maintaining cleanly conditions to pre- 
vent annoyance by flies, will do much to 
prevent skin diseases prevalent in hot 
weather. Also sheet or net horses when at 
work and keep exposed parts of the body 
well sprayed with a reliable commercial 
fly-repellant. 

Should the disease start, mix a table- 
spoonful of granular hyposulphite of soda 
in the evening meal and if that does not 
suffice, add a teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered saltpeter and flowers of sulphur. 
Bathe the itching skin with cold, soft 
water containing a tablespoonful of hypo- 
'sulphite of soda, bicarbonate of soda or 
hypochlorite of soda to the gallon. In- 
crease the strength of the solution as found 
|necessary. When flies annoy, dust the 
sores With iodoform. 

An excellent “jack sore” ointment is 
| composed of one dram each of -iodoform, 












innie acid, calomel or boric acid and one | 


ounce of unsalted lard, lanolin (wool fat 
or cheap petrolatum. 

Summer sores, sometimes termed “‘bur- 
sattee,”’ seldom can be remedied by simple 
applications. Often they have to be dis- 
sected out or sloughed out by a veter- 
inarian. Until that can be done, rub in 
iodoform and then coat the part with 
flexible collodion. In the worst, chronic 
forms of summer disease of the skin, 
| Fowler’s solution of arsenic should be 
given twice daily, starting with half an 


' 


increasing the amount a few drops at a 
time until satisfactory results are obtained. 
Then gradually discontinue the medicine, 
taking at least ten days to the process.— 
A. 8S. A., Wis. 


| Garget.—I have a five-year-old Guernsey cow 
that was fresh in February. Shertly after that the 
right front quarter of her udder became swollen 
and very little milk came from it. I used warm 
water and salt on it and it became all right until 
just the other day, and it is swollen up again. The 
rest of the udder is in good condition. What could 
the trouble be and how could I cure it?—E. G. L., 
Kans 

| rhe udder is affected with mammitis or garget, 
and when such a disease becomes chronic it proves 
Isolate the cow and milk her three 

times daily. At times of attack, milk once an hour 
during the day and in the evening rub in a mixture 
of one part each of turpentine and fluid extract of 
poke root and eight parte of unsalted lard. Also 
mix in the evening feed, or give in water, one table- 
spoonful each of powdered saltpeter and poke root 


neurable 





ounce at a dose, on feed or in water, and | 
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who will be 
president? 


The thrill and excitement of areal 
Presidential election— Wits are 
matched to see who can obtain the 
largest electoral vote—The whole 
family joinsin—and the fun begins. 

POLITIQUE consists of a three 
colored map of the United States 
showing capitals and electoral vote 
of each state; a deck of 54 cards 
representing the states and posses- 
sions, and markers to use in scoring. 

Easy to learn—-Thrilling to play. 

Send $1.25 for POLITIQUE to- 
day. (West of Mississippi River 

Money refund if not 


AGENTS WANTED 
You can make money selling 
POLITIQUE in your community. 
Write for attractive DEOPOsIt ion. 


, _ Gh 
HOME EDUCATIONAL CO 


CONCORD 





And is a sure,safe 
Fiy vepellertt/ 


—asafe DAIRYMAN’S FLY SPRAY—actually protects 
cows ali day—the original killer and repellent used for 3 
years by most agricultural colleges of central states 

Sold by responsible, conservative men who demon- 
strate on your farm. If you have not had an opportunity 
to be convinced of the merits of ‘‘Fly-Kil'’ write usdirect 


District Distributors Wanted 


Some sections still open for the right type of repre- 
entative. Write at once. 


‘““Fly-Kil’’ Division 
Willhelm Oil Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


FARN FROM ‘10 TO °30 A DAY 
One 


No experience required. Be thé well driller 

in your neighborhood with a team and the 

Improved Powers Well Machine 

A one-man outfit. yay 

kind of soil, @ to 100 feet in 10 re. 

Drills through hardest +—" Gets 
ww . 
















f 
Choice of 44 rsand sizes 
of famous Ranger yy Express 





Successful Farming adv’s are all guaranteed. 
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| ig there any cure for it?—J. R., Okla 


Pe 


suggest a remedy. 


| 

Lump on Cow’s Hip—I have a sixteen-months- | 
jersey heifer that has a lump on her hind leg | 

- ' 


at the knee joint. How can I treat it?—O. 5., Wis 


Bone spavins may form on the hock joints of | 
cattle as well as horses and one also finds ‘puffs 
on the joints in some cases. These are distensions 


with synovia or joint oil and should not be opened. | 
The lump described may diminish in size if painted 
with tineture of iodine two or three times a week | 


but might as well be left alone if it causes no incon- 


v ence. 


Danger of Cholera—I have a sow seven months 
old which is droopy. She will not eat anything and 
l n her pen all the time and jerks when she 

ithes, and skjivers like she is cold. Her bowels 


to be bound up and I gave her a dose of salts. 


She has been this way for four days. Could you tell 
what to do for her. Could it be cholera? We 


bave been feeding her bran and slop.—A. E. A., Mo. 


The symptoms strongly suggest pneumonia, but 
y well be of cholera or swine plague. If either 
sease is present, however, other hogs will be 
similarly attacked. If possible, ‘a qualified veter- 
inarian should be employed as prompt vaccination 
the only possible or reliable way of preventing 


further losses, and may also have a remedial effect 
some instances. 
w temporary quarters, on grass when possible. 
Cleanse, disinfect, and whitewash the stables. 
Feed light, laxative rations. The affected sow 
probably was beyond hope when you wrote and 
edicinal treatment at that stage would not be 
likely to help. Burn hogs that die. 


WHY THEY SUCCEEDED 


Barron county, Wisconsin, devotes most 
of its livestock effort to dairy cattle. Local 
breed associations have been organized 
to dispose of surplus dairy animals. The 
chances for a successful livestock shipping 

ssociation in such surroundings would, 
herefore, seem rather slim. Such is not 
the ease, however. In 1923 the Barron 
ssociation shipped seventy-one cars of 
tock which netted members $70,564.83. 

John Bowen, the present manager, is 

e man who has built up and maintained 

s association. “In order to be success- 

an association must have a manager 
ho thoroly believes in cooperative buy- 

g,” he says. “Then never allow your 

anager to buy anything on his own 

ount. If you do, he will at once lose 
enthusiasm in urging men to ship 
operatively because he would rather buy 

r himself,” according to Bowen. 

The Barron association has established 

flat rate for carload lots of livestock. If, 

en, a shipper gets his stuff in a light load, 
e does not suffer from*the resulting high 
te per head. The difference is paid by 
he association from its sinking fund. If 
load should be heavy and the rate fall 
low the flat rate established by the 
sociation, the difference is paid into the 
inking fund. 

Full value is paid by the association, 
from the sinking fund, for all animals that 
urrive on the market dead. There are now 
bout 500 members in the association. 


FORTY YEARS A STEER FEEDER 


Continued from page 35 
trom twenty and twenty-five bushels per 
cre on some fields to fifty bushels and 
better. 

About twenty percent of the work land 
s kept in corn. McCurdy feels that it pays 
to buy about fifty percent of the corn he 
eeds. 

Approximately 125 tons of hay are put 
ip each year. All hay that is used before 
\larch is fed directly from the stacks. For 
pring and summer feeding the hay is baled. 

‘‘In the feeder business you must always 
ook on the bright side,” says McCurdy. 
In my forty years of steer feeding I have 
lost and gained; but there have been more 
gains than losses.” For anyone willing to 
take advice this bit of philosophy seems 
specially fitting. While the losses are 
usually more spectacular and therefore 

stick in the memory longer, the man who 





Blindness—I have a mare fifteen years old 
ost totally blind. What is the reason for this, 


‘he form of blindness present in this case is 
termed amaurosis or palsy of the sight, and is in- 
cable. The retina and optic nerves are paralyzed, 
the pupils are widely dilated and do not con- 
t in the light as they ought to do. We cannot 


Move unaffected hogs into 
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Increase your grain profits this season 
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OMES a day when both grain and weather are right. 
That is the time to thresh. That is the time when 
owning your own Rumely OilPull Tractor and Rumely 
Ideal Separator will mean EXTRA PROFITS for you. 
Waiting even one day may cause loss. 


Threshing early permits selling if the early market is 
right. Or you can hold until you think the price is right. 
And these are only a few of the advantages that are 
yours if you “‘thresh your own” with a 


Rumely 


Rumely 


OILPULL «4 IDEAL 


Tractor 
(4 Sizes) 


The OilPull Tractor, due to Triple 
Heat Control, Oil Cooling, Close 
Governing, Dual Lubrication, etc., 
is famous everywhere as a belt-job 
machine. Itis ‘steady asa steam- 
er.’ Gives you 10-Year Belt 
Power Service. Also 10-Year Hot 
Weather Service, no overheating; 
10-Year Cold Weather Service, no 
freezing; 10-Year Drawbar Service 
and 10-Year Operating Economy. 


The Rumely Ideal Separator is 
built in sizes and types suitable for 
individual use by farmers and 


Separator 


(6 Sizes—Steel or Wood) 


for professional threshermen. You 
may have your choice of steel or 
wood construction in a size to suit 
your power. 


It is famous everywhere for fast, 
clean, thorough separation and 
dependable service. The Rumely 
Ideal principle of continuously 
flowing straw through the machine 
has saved thousands of dollars 
for farmers and threshermen. It 
“saves all the grain,” as thou- 
sands of farmers and threshermen 
know. Find out about it. 


Mail Coupon for Catalogs 


Learn about these two great machines. Your name and address on the cou- 
pon will bring complete catalogs which picture and describe many features. 
Also, a free copy of our famous booklet ““Triple Heat Control” which has 
been read by thousands of farmers. Send coupon today. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


THRESHER CO., Inc. 


La Porte, Ind. 





Incorporated ) 
Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 
CeCe eeeteeeee seest 
. : ADVANCE-RUMELY THRES HER CO., Inc. : 
he Advance-Rumely line 5 ( Incerpora : 
includes osene q La Porte,Ind. « : 
— nm ans ond : send at once catalogs of OilPull Tractors and : 
rice threshers, husker- § Rumely Ideal STEEL Threshers. Also FREE COPY of § 
, alfalfa and clo- | booklet, “Triple Heat Control.” : 
ver hullers, silo fillers and §& : 
motor trucks. : Name........ 5 
a Address re — 





1s willing can always find a bright side to 
look upon. 
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PUSHING THE COLTS 

The importance of feeding colts heavily | 
the first year has been demonstrated by 
Hosea Siner, Sullivan county, Indiana, 
in cooperation with the purebred livestock 
association of that county. Two purebred 
filly* colts foaled March 29th and April 
28th were selected. In addition to suck- 
ing their mothers, they were fed oats and 
' 


clover hay in a creep. 

They were first weighed August 18th 
when the March 29th colt weighed 650 
pounds and the April 28th colt 580 pounds. 
On November 27th, the March 29th colt 
weighed 940 pounds or a gain of 280 
pounds in seventy-one days, a gain of 3.94 
pounds per day. The April 28th colt 
weighed 900 pounds, a total gain of 320 
pounds or a daily gain of 4.52 pounds. 
They were fed 53.5 bushels of oats, 290 
pounds of hay, and had the run of a good 
bluegrass pasture. At the last weighing, 
they were approximately seven and eight 
months of age. 

And at the age of one year they weighed 
approximately 1,200 pounds. Mr. Siner 
was convinéed, as were the other members 
of the breeders’ association, that the 
cheapest and best gains could and should 
be put on colts during the first year of 
growth. These colts were larger than 
some two-year-olds that had not had good 
care, and Mr. Siner refused some very 
attractive offers for them. 

The colts were compared with others in 
the community by members of the associa- 
tion and found to be much larger than the 
ones not given special care. With over 
one-half the total growth already made, 
such colts may be fed on good pasture and 
cheaper feeds and still make the large 
horses such as the market is demanding at 
present 

The creep used in feeding the colts was 
constructed where they could have access 
to oats and clover hay at all times. It was 
built high enough so that mature horses 
would not try to jump it, and yet the 
lower rail was high enough for the colts 
to pass under. The colts-and dams were 
first fed in the pen together so the colts 








became accustomed to it. The mares were 
salted close to it afterwards, which tended 
to kes p them close to the pen. H. 8S. B P 
Ind 


HOW MUCH OILMEAL FOR LAMBS | 
Two hundred and seventy lambs recent- | 
ly finished a 110-day feeding trial at the 
University of Nebraska where a series of 
trials are now under way to deterniiine the 
amounts of linseed oilmeal to add to the 
standard fattening ration for best results. 
f ilar tests are also being made on al-| 
falfa-molasses meal | 
Tight-wooled, Wyoming lambs of medi-| 
um weight were selected. At the time the | 
experiment began they were valued at 
$13.05 a hundred and averaged about 
sixty-three pounds per head. The stand- | 


ard ration consisted of corn and alfalfa) 
hay to which was added varying quanti- | 
ties of oilmeal or alfalfa-molasses meal. 
Each lot consisted of thirty lambs. 


Che greatest. profit was made on the lot 
fed corn, alfalfa and a medium (.237 
pound daily per head) allowance of oil- 
meal. The lot avefAiged eighty-four cents 
profit per head. Second best profits, 
seventy-eight cents per head, were made 
on the lot which received corn, alfalfa and 
heavy (.342 pounds daily) feed of oilmeal. 
The light (.142 pounds daily) feed of oil- 
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The mysteries of lubrication become sim- 
ple facts when just plain common sense is ap- 
plied. The average working temperature of a 
ear, truck or tractor motor is about 350 de- 
grees. Under this temperature, some oils do 
not have the “‘body’”’ to stand up — they 
“‘break’’ or lose their lubricating body. In- 
stead of lubricating they burn up, make gas 
or thin down to a point where they no longer 
seal the pistons, resulting in loss of power. 








Thin oil also passes the pistons in excess 
quantity and is burned up, resulting in increas- 
ed consumption. ile is an economical 


oil because it maintains its body. 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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TRADC MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches ;HealsBoils,PollEvil, 
Quitter, Fistula and in- 
fected sores quickly as it 
isa positive antiseptic and ger- 
micide. Pleasant to use; does not 
ister or remove the hair, and 
you can work the horse. $2.50, 

per bottle delivered. 

Book 7 R Free 

W. F. YOUNG,INC., 295 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Save Calves and Cows 
by Using ABORNO 


Guaranteed R dy for Contagi Abortion 
| Successfully used Og toumnée of farmers, stock - 

men, and dairymen. ily administered. Kills abor- 
tien germs in blood--can't injure animals. Write for 
Free Book, describing symptoms and effects--with 



















many letters from users. Money-back 
guarantee 
ABORNO LABORATORY 





10 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis, 


















DOC REMEDIES 
Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. V, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept.— 4706. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
129 Weat 24th St. New 


Send for form “Evidence 
PATENTS of Conception’’ to be 
signed and witnessed. 


Form, fee schedule, information free. Lancaster 
and Allwine,427 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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eal produced the third most profitable | 
vroup which made seventy cents per head. 
Lots fed corn, alfalfa and alfalfa-mo- 
asses meal come in fourth and fifth, the 
rofit on a medium feed of the meal (.554 


ounds per head daily) being sixty-nine 
ents per head and on a light feed (.186 
sounds per head) being sixty-four cents. 
he check lot which had corn and alfalfa 
ith no supplements made a profit of 
ty-three cents a head. 
In this experiment both alfalfa-mo- 
sses meal and linseed oilmeal had higher 
placement values when fed in small 
nounts than when fed in either medium 
heavy allowances. One lot fed oats in 
idition to corn and alfalfa for the first 
ght weeks did not prove as profitable 
s the check lot. In one lot the alfalfa 
iy was replaced by prairie hay and fed 
grain ration of 1.17 pounds of oilmeal and 
352 pounds of molasses-alfalfa meal. A 
oss of seven cents a head was suffered on 
nis lot. 
Feed prices were as follows: Shelled 
rn, 60 cents a bushel; oats, 40 cents; 
ilmeal, $50 per ton; alfalfa-molasses 
eal, $25 per ton; prairie hay, $12 per 
on and alfalfa hay, $15 per ton. The 
rgest daily gains were made in the lots 
eceiving oilmeal. The lowest cost of 100 
sounds gain was in the group which re- 
eived a light allowance of alfalfa-molasses 
veal, corn and alfalfa hay. Only three 
ents behind came the group fed alfalfa 
ay and corn. Greater profits were made 
on groups having a higher cost per 100 
ounds gain because of better finish and 
onsequently better prices. 


DO MINERALS FOR HOGS PAY? 


Mineral feed for hogs getting the ordi- 
nary cornbelt swine rations has shown its 
lollars and cents value in experimental 

ork done at the Iowa state college. Even 

here growing pigs had access to good 
vasture such as rape or bluegrass the 
enefits of minerals have been outstand- 
ing. The addition of twenty percent of 
tankage to the ration of pigs on rape pas- 
ture was not sufficient to supply the 
ecessary mineral matter. In case the 
protein supplement should be soybean or 
nseed oilmeal in place of tankage, the 
\ineral deficiency would be still greater. 

John Evvard, the man in charge of the 





nvestigation, recommends that a suitable 
iineral mixture be fed all classes and| 
grades of swine. If possible, feed it in a 
elf-feeder preferably inside and easily | 
Such a mixture may be com-| 
vosed of the following: common salt, 20} 
pounds; finely ground raw bonemeal or | 
teamed bonemeal, 40 pounds, and finely 
ground high calcium limestone, wood] 
shes, finely ground oystershells, clam | 
hells or lime thoroly air slaked, 40 pounds. 
o each 100 pounds of mixture add 10} 
ounds of sulphur, if it is desired, and | 
rom one-half to one ounce of potassium 
«lide. Mix thoroly. 

Besides the immediate value realized 


cessible 


en found to be a cumulative value in| 
he ease of breeding stock. At the lowa| 
xperiment station the first generation | 

sows fed minerals showed but slight 
dvantage over gilts fed no minerals. The 
econd generation showed some positive 
igns of benefit, chiefly in an increased 
eight and length. In the third generation 
he advantages were plainly evident in 

-edegains in weight. It appears that 
here a tendency for the benefits of | 
inerals to show up to greater degree as | 
he generations unfold. 
For breeding swine the following min- | 
ils mixed together are recommended: 
ommon salt, spent boneblack, wood 
sulphur, high calcium limestone, 
auber’s salt, epsom salt, copperas and | 
tassium iodide. 
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shes, 


Havgline Sells for 30c 
a Quart (slightly high- 
er in Weste 
and Canada). 


Pennsylvania steer feeders find that 
ev gained an average of $15 a steer, over 
vur years, by having silos, 
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rom feeding minerals to hogs there has| test on Motor Check 
with different grades 
of oi 
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Your dumb engine wants 
to tell you something 


OUR dumb car wants to say to yon, 
“Oil is more than oil—it is power.” 

Now comes a new invention—the remark- 
able apparatus shown in this picture, which 
lets your engine speak. It will say: “The 
new apparatus proves that the ordinary oil 
you have been putting in me is a polver 
extinguisher. Now I can tell you the oil I 
want. And I will have more power. Much 
more power on the hills with a heavy load. 
What these dials and charts on this testing 
machine show is not laboratory theory, but 
what oil actually does while I’m at work.” 


Before this invention car owners had no 
way to determine exactly what oil does in a 
running engine, at different speeds, with dif- 
ferent “loads.” Everything is now revealed, 
even in the average engine with worn valves, 
weak spark, loose rings, etc. 


Science has supported the Havoline idea 
for twenty years, and now this practical 
machine, the Wasson Motor Check, with its 
quick, exact registering on impartial gauges, 
is actually measuring how much power an 
engine will develop with this 30c oil. 

Ordinary oil is shown up as a power 
extinguisher, which handicaps your motor 
in the getaway, on the hills——just when you 
need all the power it’s got. 

Almost any engine shows 10% to 50% 
greater power when you change to a fine oil. 

Prove it yourself—in your own car. Find 
a place where Havoline is for sale; drain out 
the old diluted oil and fill up with Havoline, 

You will change your point of view toward 
oil; you will think of oil in terms of power. 


You will know that it’s the last 5 cents in a 
quart of oil that counts. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Inc. 
Lawrencebille, Lil. 
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BUILDING RIGHT 

JOHN GIEZENDANNER, who is rent- 

ing a dairy farm in Barron county, 
Wisconsin, has reached two important 
conclusions in regard to cows that are 
helping him in building a high-producing 
herd and to make money while he is 
doing it. 

lor the first few years after coming to 
this country from Switzerland, he worked 
as farmhand. Then, with his savings, he 
started for himself in a wheat state, but 
drought soon wiped out the humble sav- 
ings account. Instinctively, Giezen- 
danner thought of dairy cows, with the 
result that the next season found him the 
renter of a good place well equipped for 
dairy farming. There he reached the 
first of his two important conclusions— 
that you can’t be sure of a cow’s producing 
ability by just looking at her. 

Rose, a grade Guernsey, was on the 
place when Giezendanner took it over. 
She is a fair individual yet she had never 
been considered anything but an ordinary 
cow. In faet, she was offered to a buyer 
tor $75, but refused her and made a 
better offer on a cow that later proved to 
be one of the poorest in the herd. The 
following year Rose was high cow, over 
all breeds in the Barron test association 
and returned her owner $173 profit above 
feed cost, and in addition, a heifer calf 
and 7,000 pounds of skimmuilk. 

Giezendanner showed me another cow, 
Elmroad Lydia, that he bought for a very 














Rose proved to ve the best cow 


reasonable figure and yet she has been 
high cow in the test association for eight 
months. She is now on official test. Near 
her stood an old yellow cow that produced 
348 pounds of butterfat last year and will 
easily make 450 pounds this year. She, 
too, was bought at a very reasonable 
figure. Her stable mate cost Giezendanner 
$85 and while she was a fine-looking 
individual, she was only worth one-half as 
much. A $40 cow has proved herself 
better than the one that cost $85. Giezen- 
danner is convinced that the only sure 
way to judge the value of cows is by test- 
ing them. 

The second important conclusion was 
that you can’t hope to keep a good herd 
of cows unless you raise good heifers for 
replacements, and Giezendanner’s experi- 

















Lydiawas a cheap cow 


ence in the old country taught him that a 
good sire must be used if the standard of 
the herd is to be kept up or raised. ‘““There 
is_nothing so important as the bull,” he 
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says. Accordingly hé paid $600 for a 
Guernsey sire for a herd of twenty-two 
cows. This bull is Floridale Merry King 
sired by Merry May King, and out of 
Adell of Burham Beach. His sire has 
numerous sons and daughters that have 
been prize winners at the National Diary 
Show for the last few years. One daugh- 
ter sold for $950 and one for $1,000. 

The dara of Giezendanner’s bull is a 
leader in Class DD and is Minnesota state 














The herd sire 
champion producer. Her record is 640.49 


pounds of butterfat. She is also a good 
show cow, having won first place as a 
three-year-old at the 1920 show. 

Heifers in this herd freshen when they 
are between twenty-six and twenty-eight 
months old. Their ration is liberal during 
the first lactation period in order that they 
will not suffer in development while pro- 
ducing milk. : 

The herd ration used during the past 
winter consisted of 200 pounds of ground 
corn, 100 pounds ground barley, 100 
pounds cottonseed meal, 50 pounds oil- 
meal, 200 pounds bran and 200 pounds 
ground oats, and was fed at the rate of 
one pound for each three pounds of milk 
»roduced. Heifers are allowed one pound 
Ser each two and a half pounds of milk 
produced. It will be noticed that this 
ration runs high in protein. Poor quality 
hay made it necessary to so adjust the 
grain feed. 

An income of $3,159 for the cream from 
twenty-two cows last year indicates that 
Giezendanner knows what he is saying. 


GROW LARGE CALVES 

S. H. Dragoo & Sons won the highest 
record dairy herd in Indiana. On this 
farm calves are grown as large and rapidly 
as possible, but also as cheaply as ible. 
The calves are started on whole milk, 
about four pounds a day: This is gradu- 
ally increased and whole milk is fed until 
the calf starts to eat grain. As soon as he 
starts to munch oats and corn, this is the 
signal for skimmilk to be substituted for 
whole milk. 

As the grain ration is increased, the 
milk ration is decreased. These dairymen 
insist upon growing large calves but they 
find that calf feeding can be greatly cheap- 
ened by adding skimmilk without in any 
way detracting from the growth which the 
heifers make.—I. J. M., Ind. 


TURNER’S COWS ARE WORKERS 


With a combination of good cows and 
skillful management a good living plus a 
rofit can be made from an eighty-acre 
arm. W. H. Turner of Fayette county, 
Iowa, has proved this statement true 
thru his own experience as an operator of 
an eighty-acre lowa farm. 

Turner started out in the usual way 
twenty-two years ago, working first as a 
farmhand and then renting for a few years 
until he was able to purchase the eighty- 
acre farm he now owns. What Mr. and 
Mrs. Turner have made has been entirely 
the result of their own thrift and industry. 
Good livestock, which receives the right 
kind of care, and close attention to the 
details of the farming game, hgs been the 
keynote of their success. 

_ Last year his herd of purebred and 
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high-grade Holsteins averaged 334 pounds 
ng at rows per cow in the local cow test 
association. This is twice as much as the 
aver? Iowa a and eighty 
pounds more butterfat than the average 
cow test association cow in this state is 
ae From the cow test association 
records of each cow in the herd he knows 
which are the best producers and this year 
he was able to get nearly as much from his 
seven cows on test as he did from ten 
cows the year before. 

The good heifer calves are raised to 
replace the older cows and to sell for dairy 
purposes. A purebred sire of good indi- 
viduality and breeding is always kept 
at the head of the herd. Due to the fact 
that his cows are all good producers, he is 
able to sell. his surgins stock at a good 
figure and at the same time it proves a 
ragga investment for the purchaser. 

wo years ago Turner sold three of his 
cows to another cow test association 
member and their return above feed cost 
in fat produced alone was nearly enough 
to cover the purchase price in one year. 

Five years ago a modern barn was 
erected, and more recently a clay block 
silo was built which supplies an abundance 
of good feed in summer as well as in the 
wintertime. Turner is what = a 
good feeder, Last summer w the 
majority of cows were forced to find a 
living mostly from dried-up pastures, his 
cows were getting all the silage that they 
could eat. He was well repaid for this 
feed this past winter, for his herd aver- 
aged about a pound and a half of butter- 
fat a day per cow or nearly twice what 
the average cow in this association has 


giving. 

From thirty to forty purebred poland 
china hogs = — each ped os —— 
purposes. ese take care of the surplus 
skimmilk and fatten themselves in the 
cornfield. A large flock of white leghorn 
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Barn and silo are both new 





chickens under Mrs. Turner’s care add 
considerably to the family income. 

Last year most strawberry beds were 
a failure thru this locality but the Turners 
sold more than a thousand quarts of 
berries on the local market from their 
half-acre patch. Every year the old = 
are plowed out and in the fall the is 
mulched with the spoiled silage from the 
top of the silo. Mr. Turner attributes 
much of his success with strawberries to 
the use of this material for mulching.— 
H. H., Iowa. 


In feeding trials with dairy cattle, 
covering three years, it was found at the 
Kansas experiment station that corn silage 
was one percent more valuable than k-fr 
silage, and kafir silage was ten percent 
more valuable than cane silage for milk 
production. When the amount of milk 
produced per acre was considered, how- 
ever, the cane silage led the corn and kafir 
on account of the greater yield. Using the 
following yields for corn, cane, and kafir: 
corn, 11.8 tons per acre; cane, 18 tons per 
acre; and kafir, 11.8 per acre, an acre of 
cane would produce 30,000 pounds of milk 
when fed in a dairy ration, an acre of corn 
22,000 pounds of milk, and an acre of 
kafir 21,670 pounds of milk.—J. B. F. 
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s| Balloon Cords 
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ALLOON is an apt name 
for broad - gauge, low- 
air pressure tires because it 
implies the cushioning use 
of the air. 
Air is nature’s best cushion, 
and the lower the pressure, 
the better the cushion. 
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With their low-air pressure, 
Goodrich Balloon Cords 
give the motorist the better- 
ment—the new ease and 
pleasure —he is always 
seeking. 

It is a special, de luxe ser- 
vice in tires. 


Just as riding in a parlor car 
is more comfortable than 
riding in a day coach, so 
riding on Balloon Cords is 
more comfortable than 
riding on high-air pressure 
tires. 


Once Goodrich Balloon 
Cords are on a car, driver 
and passengers know a posi- 
tive improvement. It is seen 
and felt in driving, main- 
taining, and enjoying the 
car. 

Call on a Goodrich Dealer, 
and ask him wo tell you the 
latest facts and suggestions 


on Goodrich Balloon Cords. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Limited, Toronto 


The Goodrich “55” tire is made 
full size to meet the wishes of the 
discriminating owner of 
a light car. 
1] 
OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT INVITES SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW USES OF RUBBER 








THE SILO—A NECESSITY 

A silo is as im- 
yortant to the dairy 
~~ as a barn. 
Yet a surprisingly 
large number of 
farmers have not 
taken advantage of 
these great canning 
factories to make 
nutritious and pal- 
atable food out of a 
farm crop that 
would otherwise 
dry up in the field 
and be worth less 
than fifteen per- 
cent of the value of 
the same crop made 
into good silage. 

In all parts of 
tie country thousands of acres of corn- 
fields are pastured after the corn is taken 














off, or are allowed to wither up and blow 
away. Did you ever stop to figure how 


much good feed was going to waste in 
these corn stalks and fodder after the corn 
has been gathered? Of course, in the 
cornbelt all fodder cannot be made into 
silage, but—and here’s the story: 

In a certain community where the dairy 
cow is queen and bluegrass king, there 
lives a farmer who has a deed to 120 acres 
of land and owns twenty-five head of 
well-bred dairy cattle. He is an honest, 
hard-working man, a good neighbor, a 
booster for community welfare, a good 
citizen, but—he does not have a silo. And 
here’s what happens: 

He is a “summer milker.”’ 
words, he lets his cows freshen 
spring, milks them all summer while 
bluegrass plentiful and when cold 
weather comes drives them to the stalk- 
field and the strawstack. Naturally, dur- 
ing the warm weather, his cream checks 
come pouring in, and, in winter, when the 
cream is at the highest, he is stripping a 
herd of cows that could be milking their 
best if—if he had asilo. And why doesn’t 
be have one? 

Because, well—because he is wrong to 
begin with—he has heard some things 
against silos and he has seen some silage 
that was not properly handled and the 
cost of filling sounds too high and— 
well, a dozen other things that are simply 
mistakes, that’s all. 

Every business has its failures. This is 
as true of the man who is a dairyman and 
@ silo owner as anything else. Then, 
when a farmer, like the one I am describ- 
ing, hears this man’s version of the story, 
he is naturally skeptical and afraid to tie 
up a lot of money in a silo. The farmer 
whois afraid to tackle silo filling had better 
not be farming. It is a much easier task 
than pulling shock-fodder out of the snow 
—I know, for I’ve tried both. 

In the same community 


In other 
in the 


IS 


lives another 


farmer, a dairyman, with twenty cows and 
a silo. He is no better citizen, no more 
trustworthy nor reliable, yet he is a silo- 
believer and as a result ships cream twelve 
months out of the year instead of eight. 
The difference may mean a rrofit or a loss, 


success or failure 

Profit is determined by the difference in 
receipts and expenditures, not by the 
gross income. If the dairyman must spend 
all his cream checks for fe ed, he 
no profit left at the end of the year 
silo helps overcome the feed-buying habit, 
helps take advantage of home-grown feeds 
It is well nigh on every dairy 
farm.—C, F., : 


a& necessity 
Mo 


Cows in Kans ting 
averaged for 1923 6,810 pounds of milk 
nd 275 pounds of butterfat he cost of 
feed was $69 and the return above cost of 
feed was $103. Cow-testing association 
ws are nothing more than ordinary cows 

t have been given a chance to do their 
best. Are you giving your cows a chance? 


J. B. F., Kansas, 


is cow-tes issociations 


will have | 
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Cream Separator " 
BS rs to 

Side - by-Side cu 

Pe 

with any other made before putting your money into one. tio 
If you do you will not need any expert to tell which ms 
is by far the better designed and made machine, sure ‘pl 
to last the longer and prove the better investment. the 
Nor will any clever salesman be able to convince sta 
you that*the other machine is “just as good,” or good sig 
enough while perhaps a little cheaper. iur 
A De Laval will seve any cost difference over the ae 
other machine the first month of use, and go on doing + 
so for twenty years. con 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY dai 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO aff 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street we: 
Anc 
liab 
See your buy 


De Laval 
Agent ‘ 
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Empire - Baltic 
Cream Separator 


6 Cents per Foot and up. 
sts less than wood. 
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it pays to _ down concrete floors, 

sidewalks, foundations, etc. with a £% 
Kwik-Mix Mixer. It turns out a wheel- 
barrow full ofconcrete a minute. Does 
away with hand mixing. 


Kwik-Mix Miner on 30 Spe 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
A WARNING 


From many states there are now coming 
warnings against buying inferior dairy 
cattle from unreliable parties. The good 
price of dairy products, coming at a time | 
when farm prices in general were de- 
pressed, has _ largely responsible for 
the increased demand for dairy cows. The 
work of testing for tuberculosis is also 
responsible for considerable demand to 
replace animals reacting to the test. In 
illinois approximately 1,000 dairy cattle 
are being tested every day, of which some | 
fifty-eight head react and have to be 
killed. Other states report similar prog- 
ress. 

Unserupulous cattle dealers, in order 
to profit by the brisk trade, are buying 
culls in the stockyards and shipping them 
back to the farmers. Aceordimg to M. H. 
Peterson, head of the tuberculosis eradica- 
tion department of the Illinois agricul- 
tural association, “many unsuspecting 
farmers have bought diseased animals 
‘plugged’ so full of tuberculin that when 
they are tested for importation into the 
state, there is no apparent reaction.” 

Nebraska recently issued a warning 
signed by prominent farmers and agricul- 
iral authorities agaimst the crooked 
dealer. Fred Ferguson, dairy expert of 
lowa, not long ago sent a similar warning 
to be posted in every bank of Iowa: Closer 
contact with farmers and local breeders’ 
associations will help. Those entering the 
dairy business for the first time can well 


afford to pay a neighbor or friend — ° 4 
know is'reliable and is acquainted with tn L ¥ 
the business, to help them buy animals. nN O UCU ; ay 
And by all means, make sure of the re- 
liability of all parties selling cattle before 
F: EW K i C d 
feeding a thrifty lot of Holstein calves. As 
| watched, I noticed that now and then e 
he would dip’a brush into a bottle and F. l U. 
sprinkle a few drops of a dark liquid into or orm Mm ercia Sse 
the feed of one particular calf. 

Observing more clesely, I saw that the 
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IODINE PREVENTS GOITER 
\ few days ago I was on the dairy farm 
operated by S. H. Dragoo & Sons in Dela- 
ware county, Indiana. Ted Dragoo was 
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» bottle was labeled ‘“Tinct. Iodine.” 7 

Young Dragoo was feeding it to this calf “7 extra rugged tire that 
1 to reduce and cure its goiters. will stand up under the rough 
rs “Cows producing heavily do not seem . . 

to get enough mineral matter from their all-around service tires are 


feed to keep up the mineral content in the 
milk and sm give the developing calf all 
he needs,” said this feeder by way of 
explanation. 

‘“‘We have had several calves from these It doesn’t need much examination of the new Kelly 


high-producing cows develop goiter a few ‘ ° . 
days after they were born. If this is not| Cord to convince a car-owner that here is a real tire. 


cheeked and controlled, the calf soon dies. 


We did everything we could think of, even The new Kelly Cord has all the good qualities of the 


gave a live calf to our veterinary to experi- 


ment on, but he did not effect a cure. By famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra strong sidewalls and a 
‘rial, we found that iodine would do the| much more massive tread, with reinforced shoulders that add 


trick.” 


When these calves are first born, they | to the life of the tire. 


| do not show these sweltings, but in a few 


called upon to give on the farm 


Po 
os 


ae 


days, two big bunches come right under ici m need for a dependable 
the lower jaw at the curve to the throat. Developed originally to eet the er 


If no help is fortheoming right away, these pneumatic truck tire, the new Kelly Cord has been giving 
<1 


glands keep enlarging until they kill the/ sych phenomenal service that our dealers and the public alike 


ealf. “6 tae ‘ a 
a “We first tried painting these glands|demanded it in sizes suitable for passenger cars and the ia 
with iodine on the outside,” Dr went tru ; ae 
7 ca, “aah Chat did: net SP ihe bak; h ad{ ee | a 
ik stop the progress of the swelling but the “8 : a 
in calves alvuffied off just the same. : Now you can get it in all sizes from 30 x 34 up to 40 x 8. ‘| 
“Finally, I thought I couldn’t do any se ; 2 Y 
r; worse than try it, so I began to put a few Whether your driving is done over “hard” roads or rut- rd 
drops of tincture of :odine in the milk. : . . 
2 The ealves would gradually improve when | ted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord will give you unequalled | 
D. this treatment was continued. As soon | SETVICe. i 
is the swelling goes down, we leave off on * 
the iodine. What I give amounts to only Try one on your car or truck. 


ten drops a day, but it does the business. 
Then Ted pointed out some calves that 


ad bee se and bade me feel of thei e 
= "There oan padres only ovens Kelly -Springfield Tire Co. 








lands had been much enlarged, but were 


etter at the time.—I. J. M., Ind. |250 West 57th St. New York 
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The Cost 


of Neglect 


Tl 


CO 





Are you paying the cost of neglect without 
realizing it? Don't let your car become so 
shabby looking that you will be ashamed 
of it. Don't let the springs squeak and 
shriek--Don'tlet the gears grate and grind. 
With a little attention at the right time it 
can continue to be the same source of pride 
that it was when you bought it. 


Use Whiz Products— 


They are made to add years of efficient 
performance to the life of a car—to keep 
it mew in appearance after long . hard 
service. 


a ie 
ie Gi Madtivagothiad 
President 


There is a Whiz Product 
for nearly every need~and 
each product is sold under 
the guarantee that it must 
make good or wewill. Ask 
your dealer—he handles 
them for you because they 
are the best he can buy, 







[f it’s a torn top, a shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears, or a leaky radiator 
there's a @Asz Product 


for it. 


Ask for the @hiz Handy 
Manual, No. 74. It’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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MILKING FARMERS 
Disymca [on gee 


CONSUMER 


RETAILER 


CREAMERY 


= CREAM STATION 


Write Today for Cash cream prices and 
shipping tags, or ship a trial can of 
cream atonce tothe nearest Blue Valley 


BLUE VALLEY 


SIMPLE DRAIN RACK 


It is—or should be—the ambition of 
every dairyman who produces milk and 
cream to sell a product that will gain @| i Creamery, For 24 years Blue Valley 
reputation for being sweet and pure, a has given thousands of farmers a high 
product that will always sell readily. To Girect market price for their cream. 
do this, care must be exercised in milking ak ae y oe 
and handling of the milk. Bacteria that | Ove Check fo, You ts our only agent to 
break up the sugar in the milk must be must satisfy you every time, 
kept at a minimum. 

he cause for a large number of bacteria Another Bi ue Valley Booster 
—making milk sour quickly—is largely | [MJ my cream than any others and I am satis 
due to the way the pails, cans, etc., are with my checks.” 
ee, _ bn — ae not. been Andrew Lokken, Tenstrike,Minn. | 
sterilized is the b ing place for millions 
of bacteria. The best sterilizer in the aa Of PV. Bio (Bine Valley 
world is sunshine—also the cheapest. cream yourself direct to Blue Valley. 


A simple drain and sun rack like the one . 

shown here is an important item of equip- nae Cream Checks 
ment on every dairy farm. This one, on 

located between } wey Aes and barn on a 
south Missouri dairy farm, was made in a 
few minutes out of scrap lumber but an- 
swers the purpose very well. The bottom 
is made of 1x4’s placed four inches apart. 
As soon as milking is finished and the 
pails, cans and separator parts washed, 
they are carried to this rack which is only 
a few steps from the wash room, turned 
upside down to drain and an hour later 
turned up to sun as they are shown in the 
picture.—C. F., Mo. 


CASHING IN ON QUALITY CREAM 


Patrons of the Monticello creamery in 
Jones county, Iowa, added approximately 
$5,000 to their pay checks last year thru 
the installation of a huying system-ynder 
which c.eam was. paid for according to 
quality. From Clayton county, of the 
same state, the Garnavillo creamery re- 
sorts a very much better price for butter 
fast year than was received before they 
started grading. Furthermore, Clyde 
Bechtelheimer, secretary of the lowa 
creamery and managers’ association, states any way you please, 
that he has not talked to a single creamery | | ,.$28 $9382 SAVED ss it 
organization which did not feel that cream | | to you. 
grading had been of material benefit to it. |] amecean saver e toe Rete ta 

Buying cream by grade does not impose | | small monthly installments. 
upon creamery patrons any burdensome Explains cur lberel Send-NorMeeey 
rules of sanitation and delivery. The er. Western shipments from West- 
object of grading is to reward the farmer | | “"2'9*- 
who gives his cream good care and, de- 
livers a high-grade product. A creamery 
can afford to do this because good cream 
makes good butter which brings a better | 
price than a product from very sour cream 
in which undesirable odors and flavors 
have developed. 

Where grading is not practiced, the 
careless man gets more than he deserves 
because he profits from the general rise 
in quality level brought about by the good 
cream delivered. As a result of such a 
system, the careful patron tends to grow | and 
careless and the careless man grows worse 
until everyone suffers from the poor price 
paid for the butter sold. If a buyer pays 
one farmer ten cents more a hundred 
pounds for a bunch of well-finished steers | Sm 
than he does for another bunch lacking in 
finish, there is nothing said. On the other 
hand, if a creamery propose to pay a three- 
cent premium for the butterfat in sweet | § 
cream that is free from objectionable 


flavor and odors, there is a how] of protest. 0 0 mT j ory, ; 
I. G. Gibson of Missouri has the oppor- GO INTO BUSINESS oursel 
Pag oR 


tunity to see how many farmers in that Sent . ee, 
state care for cream. He says, “In the fing, Meoty mating opoerttniy cal b men oe womans 
» i Sa, EAST ORANGE, & -J. 


handling of dairy products it is seemingly | w 








ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 











7 Zz 
Serve and Save 


trifling details of the daily routine that | All Successful Farming ads are guaranteed 
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determine the quality of the product.” 
He finds that off odors and flavors in milk 


und cream are due most often to lack of 


care in washing the milk utensils. The 
following suggestions are made by Gibson: 
Rinse the utensils first with cold water im- 
mediately after using. Then wash in hot 

ater and use a washing soda and brush. 
(void rags and soap, two frequent sources 
f the “dishrag’”’ or “soapy” flavor that 
sends eream into second or third grade. 
Steam or scald with boiling water all ves- 
sels that come in contact with the milk 
yr cream and dry in a light, airy place ex- 
posed to the sun but not to dirt. 

Where steam or liberal quantities of hot 
vater are not. available, the Indiana dairy 
department recommends the use of a chlor- 
ide of lime solution. It is made by mixing 

twelve-ounce can of chlorinated lime 

ontaining thirty or thirty-three percent 
vailable chlorine with two gallons of soft 
water. Mix in an earthenware crock b 
adding the water slowly to the lime until 
a heavy paste is made. Stir after all water 
has been added for at least five minutes, 
low to settle overnight and pour off the 
clear liquid. Strain thru cotton flannel 
ind keep in a clay or earthenware jug. 
Cork and keep in a cool place. One-third 
of a pint of this solution mixed with two 
gallons of water makes a sterilizing mix- 
ture for rinsing utensils. 

Allow utensils to remain in this solution 
fifteen minutes, remove, rinse with clean, 
old water and place in the sun to dry. 
First make sure your own product is 
right and then join with your neighbors 
ind insist that you be paid accordingly 
or your good cream. 


MANAGEMENT OF HEIFERS 

To make the best dairy cow a heifer 
should be bred to freshen when not less 
than two years old and thirty months is 
often better. The time should depend 
largely upon the size and development of 
the individual, however, rather than the 
age. A large, vigorous heifer may be bred 
when young, while one that is small and 
poorly developed should have more time 
to grow. Liberal feeding is necessary in 
order to make a good growth if the heifer 
is to freshen when two years old. 

The months from June to September 
are poor ones for a cow to freshen in, due 
to the hot weather, flies and dried-up pas- 
tures. Itis better to postpone breeding so 
that they will freshen in a cooler season. 
From the dairy standpoint this means 
September for a number of reasons. 

Cows freshening in the fall and fed on 
dry feed thru the winter while fresh will 
give a better flow of milk during the year. 
The milk flow tends to decrease during the 
latter part of this period and spring pas- 
ture will stimulate it at this time. ,The 
calf will be in good condition to begin 
grazing at this time and does not need the 
care it would were it a spring calf. There 
is more time in the winter to take care 
of the calves and do extra milking. 

Cows that freshen in September will be 
drying up when the work is heavy at 
threshing time. Cold weather will not 
hurt a calf but hot weather and flies are 
drawbacks to spring and summer calves. 
In the winter, when production is high, 
milk and cream usually bring the highest 
prices. These advantages make it well 
worth while to have the heifers freshen 
in the fall.—M. W., Iowa. 


If a farmer is in a community where a 
certain dairy breed is already established, 
he should by all means adopt that breed. 
He will thus have an advantage in ob- 
taining cattle and in the use of sires when 
he has a surplus of cattle. The dairymen 
will find better opportunities to sell than 
the isolated breeder. Buyers are at- 
tracted to localities where they can see a 
large number of the breed desired.— 
J. B. F., Kan. 









PRICES PER PAIR 


For Fords $10.00 

n Canada 15.00 
For Medium Cars 15.00 
In Canada 22.50 


For Heavy Cars 
and Trucks 20.00 
In Canada 30.00 


BOSCH-FORD 
IGNITION type 600 


Insures quick, easy 
starts, clean plugs, 
added power. Has 
automatic spark ad- 
vance, is waterproof. 


Price «< - $12.75 
. = 
BOSCH PLUG @| 


the big, sure-firing, gas- TT 
tight plug with the un- 
breakable insulator and WU 
the nickel steel elec- be 
trodes. Get the gen- = 


uine—it's red. 


| 





Ford size - + 7c 
Regular sizes $1.00 
fe \—_—>, BOSCH 
bad | () WIND- 
| Js SHIELD 
ys WIPER 

i A powerful, 


automatic, de- 
pendable unit 
that operates 
electrically, but 
puts no burden 
on the battery. 
Its speed is con- 
stant. 


J Price - $9.50 
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Smooths the Road 


SHOCK 
ABSORBER 


The Bosch Shock Absorber is new—it is 
made on a new scientific principle of 
spring recoil control which eliminates all 
the existing shortcomings of “shock ab- 
sorber’’ devices. 


The Bosch Shock Absorber functions 
continuously, and efficiently ‘‘smooths the 
road” at all times. It saves the car and 
makes riding remarkably comfortable 
over the roughest highways. 


It is a Bosch Quality product throughout 
—designed, tested and built to the high 
standards of Bosch accuracy. Guaranteed 
to give complete satisfaction. Sold by 
thousands of dealers and serviced by 
Official Bosch Representatives everywhere. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, Bosch 
Shock Absorbers will be sent C. O. D. 
Give dealer's name, and name and year of 
your car. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisce 


DEALERS: Certain territories present unusual oppor- 
tunities for those who can qualify as Official Bosch 


Dealers. Write or wire. 
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Make Your Car 
Two Cars in One! 


The Ruckstell Axle 
P ower is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply move the 
lever and you go through 
the muddiest roads; climb 
stubborn hills on high 


gear; negotiate congest- 
Va ed traffic. For trucks 
it insures “getting 

wr there” and back 


quicker, with 
practically 
truck for city driv- + 
ing or delivery or 


double load 
capacity. 
Increases 
power 
55To 
level country highway 

driving. Thousands of 
farmers everywhere say 
the Ruckstell Axle saves half 
time in getting to town and 


back home. Noiselessin operation. * 
The sensation of the motor world, 

Clip the coupon—take it to your Wa 
nearest dealer for FREE DEMON- 
STRATION, or mail direct to us for Free 


Booklet, Prices, etc. Ruckstell perform- 
ance will surprise you. 

Ruckstell Sales and Mfg. Co. 
Beck 35-A, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Speed 
Move the 
lever again 
and you have a 
speedy car or 

















































‘ This coupon good for Pes Dem- 
onstration of the Ruckstell Axle at 

nearest Dealer, or for Free Book- 
let giving full particulars, Desk 35-A 
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Pumps with fewer, easier strokes. 
The Rose patent valve saves half 
the work. Ends air leakage and 
wasted effort. More Rose Tire 
Pumps are sold in the U.S. each year 
than all other makes combined. Guar- 
anteed S years. All dealers sell them. 
Two sizes; $2.50 and $3.00. For easy 
tire pumping buy yourself a Rose. 


Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Neb. 



















TIRES WITHSOONAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
» | 


by a Mr. L. B. Milburn of Chicago. In actualtest 
it was punctured 500 times without theloss of air 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles, eliminates changing tires, 
and makes r'ding a real pleasure. It costs no more 
than the ordinary tube. Mr. M. M. Milburn, 
331 West 47th St.. Chicago, wants them intro- 


duced everywhere and is making a special offer to 
agents. Write him today. 








Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 
gle at little cost. Send petcane for 

Free Literature and Special Low Pricest 
SHAW MFG.CO.,Dep40, Galesburg, Kas. 


, > PRICES LOWER NOW ON ¢ 














Our advertisements are quusentent. | 





| poultry and eggs. 
in the day’s occupation, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ean ae, 
A THRIVING PRODUCE STATION 

Here are some figures covering the 
Farm Bureau Produce Station at Penn- 
ville which was opened for business on 
the first of October, 1923. 

To give the proper setting so the volume 
of business can be appreciated, here is a 
brief sketch of this community. Pennville 
is ten miles from the nearest railroad. It 
had a railroad once but during the war 
the road was worth more for junk than its 
original cost so, while the community 
napped, the road was sold. The town did 
boast of 1200 souls of all kinds. The farm- 
ing territory surrounding it was settled 
by Quakers and is well farmed as land 
tilled by Quakers generally is. However, 
all produce bought must be trucked to 





| the nearest railroad point. 


1923, D. N. Hoover 
got in behind the im- 
and received cream 
When there was a lull 
he hustled for 
business with what result the present 
154 patrons are sufficient proof. 

On January 2, 1924, after three months 
of business, the station had sold poultry 
to the amount of $2,260.40; eggs to the 
value of $251.52 and cream to the sum of 
$3,707.22, making the cash register show 
a total of $5,714.90, or an average of 
$1,571 per month. After all the overhead 
costs of ope ration had been paid, 


On October 1, 
posted the shingle, 
provised counter 


there 
were $90.27 to be prorated back to pa- 
trons and since the poundage cf cream 
delivered seemed a fair index to the 
amount of business each patron had done 
with the association, three cents was re- 
turned for each pound of butterfat de- 
livered.} 

How were these products resold? To 
start the business five gc community 
boosting farmers signed a blanket note for 
$300, and the manager stated that there 
had never been a time in the three months 
since the doors were flung open that they 
did not have a balance at the bank. 

The poultry has been handled on a 
margin of one cent a pound which is also 
the margin upon which each dozen of 
eggs were handled. For cream, the local 
buying station has received a price of one 
cent a pound above direct shipper queta- 
tions. This has generally meant a prem- 
ium of six or seven cents a pound for 
butterfat over local prices. Patrons are 
paid the same price paid by other buyers 
in the town; what is left above the cost 
of operatior is prorated back. 

Only farm bureau members are entitled 
to the prorate, altho produce is bought 
from anyone who cares to bring it in, 
The amount of business done at Pennville 
gives an idea of the volume of produce 
that flows in a never-ending stream toward 
the consuming centers.—I. J. M., Ind. 


UNTHRIFTY YEARLINGS 

A few years ago I Wad some yearling 
calves that became poor in condition for 
no apparent reason. They “ost their ap- 
petites and would eat scarcely anything, 
no matter what dainties I tried to tempt 
them with or what tonics and appetizers 
I gave them. 

Then one day they got into the chicken 
house and found the laying mash com- 
posed of bran, shorts and tankage, of 
which they seemed to be very fond. Since 
I had tried everything I had heard of I be- 
gan feeding them mash, the kind used to 
make hens lay. The results were like 
magic, the scours stopped, the calves’ 
eyes grew bright and they would eat al- 
most anything put before them. 

I will not attempt to explain what prop- 
erties a 2-1-2 laying mash contains to 
revive a poor yearling, but I have tried it 
enough to know that it will work wonders. 
If you don’t believe it just try it on one 
that has the scours or is off its feed.— 
R. L., Mo. 


June, 1924 


POR THE 


FORD 


Atwater Kent Ig- 
nition, Type LA, is 
scientifically de- 
signed to devel 

the highest e 

ciency of the Ford 
} motor. It is made 
with the same pre- 
cision observed by 
Atwater Kent in the manu- 
facture of electric equipment 
for the more expensive cars, 





icra pars $1080 


Atwater Kent Merc. Company /f 
4948 Stenton Ave., PHrLaDELPHIA “ 





Las-Stik Tube 
Patch for emergen- 
cies. Adheres in- 
stantly without 
heat. Can’t come 
off. 
Elastic—stretches with in- 
flated tube. Can’t creep or 
tear out Trade-marked white 
sheets 50c and $1.00 sizes. 
Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., 


Hamilton, Ohio 
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Keystone Socket Set 


Eight Steel Sockets, Screw Driver and Handle 


in Pressed Steel Case. Will fit nearly every 
nut on your car and farm machinery. 


Send $1.25 or order by parcel post C. O. D. 


THE KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
STATION B, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Send for the International Catalog 


Our net price list. Full line of auto 
bodies and ac- 
cessories for 
Fords at Whole; 
sale Prices. 
Save big money 
























on bodiesby 
buying direct 


For Ford—Prices From 222. to Consumer 


International Body Works, 914 W.Ohto St. Dept. 2. Chiengo, Ill. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FIGHTING AN INVISIBLE FOE 
Continued from page 7 


breeds of cattle and also for various states. 
Everyone who knows the keen regard with 
which lievstock owners hold their favorite 
breed of cattle will realize that this was 
in important study. 

But the results showed no definite rela- 
tion between breed and the percentage of 
reactors. Even in the same breed the 
percentage of tuberculous cattle varied 
from a negligible number in some states 
to more than twenty percent in others. 
But the study showed also that there is no 
ipparent relation between the reactors in 
purebred herds and those in grade herds 
of the same breed. The logical and only ac- 
curate conclusion to draw from the figures 
was that infection of tuberculosis has little 
if anything to do with the breed of cattle. 

Those who have studied the situation 
most closely are confident that the extent 
of tuberculosis in a herd of cattle depends 
more on the method of establishing and 
taking care of the herd with respect to in- 
troduction of new animals and ganitary 
onditions than to all other causes com- 
bined. In other words, it is the kind of a 
man who owns or manages a herd rather 
than the breed of cattle that counts. 

In support of this belief a. compilation 
dealing with the progress and present 
status of the work lists fifteen causes for 
persistent infection of herds under super- 
vision for the eradication of tuberculosis. 
Practically all of these causes involve the 
method of management and are of interest 
to herd owners who seek to avoid making 
similar mistakes. All instances are sup- 
ported by a series of tests on a large 
number of animais and are as follows: 

Exposure at county fair. 

Contaminated stream in pasture, the 
stream receiving creamery waste. 

Infeeted water in a small lake, cattle 
being permitted to drink water in which 
they stood. 

Silage infected from hog litter. 

Possible infection from human source. 

Lack of cooperation by owner, admit- 
ting infection from several sources. 

Herd additions under various different 
ets of conditions. 

Placing reactors back in tested herds. 





Keeping ‘‘suspicious’’ cattle in the herd. 


Failure to remove reactors, combined | + 


ith mismanagement. 
Use of reacting bulls. 


Poor management of herds containing | 


segregated reactors. 
Insanitary barn. 
Inadequate farm quarantine. 
Poor sanitation in which cattle drank 
epage water and drainage from barn. 
Various combinations of the foregoing 
uses. 
The presence of a waiting list does not 
ean that there is any slackening of effort 
interesting herd owners thruout the 
suntry in the great work of freeing cattle 
om the great white plagu@ On the con- 
ury, the department of agriculture has 
just made a new motion picture film show- 
g in story form how entire counties can 
e freed of the disease with benefit to live- 
ock owners and the public generally. 
Other weapons of warfare against the 
germs of tuberculosis are radio-broadeast- 
ng stations. The department of agricul- 
ture has just prepared and released for 
radio broadcasting a fifteen-minute talk 
lealmg with the problems and progress of 
the work. Thus, those in charge of tuber- 
losis eradication apparently have tigured 
it every possible way to approach the 
ibject. There is a route by way of the 
pocketbook; another by way of interest in 
man health; another in the natural pride 
f progressive farmers in having ‘‘clean”’ 
erds; another is thru the movies with the 
rect appeal to the eye; and the final and 
test is thru the radio by means of electric 
| sound waves. 
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Right Here’s Where 


You Save 


The picture shows the way a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery is insulated. 

See how the Threaded Rubber is placed 
between the plates of the battery, to pre- 
vent leakage of electrical current from one 
plate to another. 

In a battery built by the usual method, 
the plates, if of good quality, will outlast 
the insulation. Then, either the battery 
will have to be discarded long before its 
time, or reinsulated at considerable cost. 

Threaded Rubber saves you this expense 
because it isrubber. Rubber is not affected 
by battery acid and the Threaded Rubber 
Insulation in your Willard Battery can be 
depended upon to last for the entire life of 
the plates. 

Willard Service Stations will replace this 
insulation without charge if it does not. 

So in buying a Willard Threaded Rubber 
Battery, you can deduct from the price you 
pay, the dollars you save on reinsulating. 

And you save on recharging too, for the 
records of Willard Service Stations show 
that this battery requires less recharging 
and only in occasional cases any minor 
repairs. 

Another big advantage. 

Besides saving you money, a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery always comes to 
you brand new. Willard Service Stations 
receive this battery CHARGED Bone-Dry. 
The acid is not added until the battery is sold. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Radio users write for Willard Booklet, 
“Better Results From Radio.” 


Willar 
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HORSE SENSE IN FARMING 


Continued from page 5 


productive cow in the herd. I have in 
mind another herd of fourteen dairy cows. 
\t the end of the first year, cow test 
association records showed that the three 
poorest cows had cost the owner $20 each 
while the three highest 
a profit of $60 each for 
From the three 


above feed cost, 
cows had made 


above feed cost 


the vear, 

high cows, the re were $180 coming in; 
from the three low cows, there were $60 
going out. Whether or not this state of 


affairs is enjoyable, depends entirely on 
whether you are the man who boards the 
cows, or the cows that do the boarding. 

Every man who keeps cows around that 
lose him $20 a year is really conducting a 
milking academy and actually paying 
each cow four cents for the privilege of 
milking her each time. 
are there in your academy? The only | 
way to tell is to use the milk scales and the | 
Babcock test. Join the cow testing asso-| 
ciation. 


June, 1924 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


BIG YAN 


WORK SHIRT 
Standard 









How many cows 


There is no possibility of making money | 


with low-producing livestock. The cow 
that doesn’t average 250 pounds of butter- 
fat will never let you get your feet on easy 
street 
eggs a year adds insult to injury, because 


and the hen that lays but 75 or 80) 


she lays even these at a time when eggs | 


are worth the least. The flock in which 
there are all colors of Jacob’s coat, pro- 
duces eggs of market value only and not 
the highest market value at that, while 
the purebred flock not only produces 
market eggs, but hatching eggs and breed- 
ing stock as well. 

We have blamed the animals about all 
we can; now we can get closer home and 
blame ourselves a bit. When a business is 
capitalized at $10,000, a manager is hired. 
If he is an efficient manager, he adheres 
strictly to two rules. First, make the 
working conditions of the men as good as 
possible and by so doing increase the 
porn second, never do anything your- 

self that you can get cheaper help to do. 

Any manager who forced his carpenters 
to drive nails with a stone would soon 
get one order, at least “Get off the pay- 
roll.”’ 

Let us picture the manager of the 
assembling division of a kitchen cabinet 
factory. The men have good tools to 
work with. If he had men hand-sawing 
parts that could be sawed with a buzz 
saw, he would not be efficient. And if he, 
himself, went into the factory to assemble 
cabinets while others were standing 
around with nothing to do, he would have 
to take the long, long jump that begins 
where the pay envelope leaves off. 

There is little difference between the 
ability demanded to successfully manage 
a factory capitalized at $10,000 and a farm 
valued at $10,000 and it is a very ordinary 
farm that is valued at this figure. 

The factory manager has many things 
to contend with that the farm manager 
can successfully get around. The factory 
executive must de al with men who are 
unionized on the basis of eight hour days 
with —— working conditions. Farm 
animals are help that has no eight-hour 
day, they ‘Seatenine no uniform rules and 
comply only with the laws of Dame 
Nature. And the only limit to what they 
will do depends upon the executive him- 
self and whether the working conditions 
he maintains permits them to obey 
Nature’s mandates. Farm crops assemble 
plant and the animals simply con- 
centrate them. A 100-pound hog repre- 
sents ten bushels of corn and perhaps a 
little alfalfa blended, concentrated and 
run in together 

Candidly, the lack of profit on most 
farms is not a matter of poor quality 
livestock. It is a matter of giving them 
poor working conditions and doing work 
that they can do better. All livestock is 
eager to make money for the manager. 
The pigs grow into hogs about as fast as 
their owner lets them; the hens are anxious 


-foods 


work shirt 
of the world. 









sold last year! 
4 


Ask your dealer for ; ce 
“Big Yank’’ in , 
your size 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= eons 
The WINDMILLWwithaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly ‘oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
S oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit fromquantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by aresponsiblecompany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. S26282city ‘Minneapolis Oakland 












Oakland 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to ft any 
running gear. Wagon parts of alikinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. § 50 Oe ee 
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If you have an nvention write | ne 
IN R for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT." Send 
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tures may be reduced by 


twenty rods between.—W. G. W., Kans. | 





. fill the egg basket. Dairy cows do, 
uch better on a balanced ration. But | 

e are so perverse that we literally penal- | 

» our most industrious animals, 

In this paragraph, see whether you 
have any chance to make money out of 

rm animals. Can you smile when the 

otes have eaten up all the corn at hand 

id are squet ali ing for more? Can you see 

hen eating from the horse boxes without | 

nting to de-tail her? Can you enjoy 
eeing a cow mow away a full manger of 

Ufa hay and silage? Lack of balanced 

tions unbalances more farm accounts | 

ian any other single factor. A very 

portant faetor today is labor and a 

iestion often asked is how much the 

mer ought to be allowed for his time? 
Jo one can answer this question except 
farmer himself since what his time is 
rth depends entirely upon how he uses 
and what he is working with. If he} 
orks with worn out tools, drives one} 
rse when he could drive two or three, 
loes work himself that horses can do bet- 

r, or tries to balance the ration for his 

gs when pigs can do this a lot more 

‘urately themselves, or mixes slop for his 
hens when a hen has plenty of time to do it 
herself, his time is not w orth very muc 
Nor is his time worth much when he is 
caring for scrub stock or stock that is| 
poorly fed. 

In the assembling of farm products, 
man labor is a large factor. It is 30 
percent of milk production, 8 percent of | 
pork production, 50 percent of the cost of | 
producing corn of which 30 percent is for | 
husking, 38 percent. of the cost of produc- | 

ng wheat, 43 percent of the cost of pro-| 
duclag ensilage, of which 13 percent is 
hauling from the field. When we see how 
luminous is labor on the horizon of farm 
production costs, we realize how neces- 

ry it is to let the farm animals do what- 
ever they can do better. Corn must be 
handled eight or ten times between being 
snapped off in the field and taken back in 
the form of manure and why do this when 
there is opportunity to hog down corn and | 
let the pigs do their own snapping, hauling, 
and manure spreading. 

Hauling stalks from the field is such a 
—_ part of making ensilage that we 

vant the corn grown as close to the barn 
as possible. We want the brood sows 
to go out into the fields during the winter 
and pick up the shattered soybeans be- 
cause this gives them exercise and saves 
what otherwise would be a waste. We 
like to have the small fields planted to 
hay so there will be little need for turning 
round and we can get the largest number 
of acres taken care of by our horses. We 
like to have the permanent pasture in 
the fields farthest from the barn as the 

ime spent running up and down lanes 
is non-productive work for the farm oper- 
, but it is a good means of getting | 
exercise for most livestock. By the same | 
‘ken, we want the poorest land in per-| 
manent pasture so the labor is put on | 
od producing soil in order that we may 
ealize the largest possible return from the 








f ffort. 


This is a good time to give atten- 
tion to the protection of the farm} 
lildings against loss by lightning. | 
Rods properly installed afford a high | 


degree of protection. tods already ot 


talled should be carefully inspected 
» see that all connections and joints 
re in good condition, and particularly | 
hat the ground connections are good. 
(he results from the rodding are de-| 
endent largely on the proper ground-! 
ng of the system. Loss of stock in pas-| 
grounding | 
he wire fences at corners and every | 
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Watch the radio columns 
of your newspaper for the 


big convention broadcast 


schedules. 


Cheer with the Galleries 


‘When the 


Radiola III—$35 


is a two-tube Radiola 
that will get distance 
on the headphones,and 
near stations on the 
loudspeaker. For the 
farm near New York or 
Cleveland, it’s great to 
listen in on the conven- 
tion. Price includes 
headphones and two 
Radiotrons WD-11. 


o . . 


Radiola III-A 


will get big distances on 
the loudspeaker. It is 
Radiola III with a two- 
tube amplifier, built in- 
to one cabinet. With 
headphones, four Ra- 
dietrons WD-11 and 
Radiola Loudspeaker: 
$100 


Radio 


233 Broadway 
New York 





Radiola 


Delegates March In/ 


No “influence” needed this year for a 
gallery seat at the big political conven- 
tions! Get it all with a Radiola. 


When the delegates march in —their 
banners streaming; when the bands play 
and the galleries cheer—be there with a 
Radiola. Here the pros and cons as they 
fight their way to a “‘platform” for you. 
Hear the speeches for the “favorite sons.” 
The sudden stillness in the audience 
when the voice of a great speaker rings 
out. The stamp and whistle and shrill of 
competitive cheering. Hear the actual 
nomination of a President. 


It used to be all for the delegates’ wives 
and the “big” folks of politics. Now it’s 
for everybody. Listen in. Get it all! 
With a new Radiola. 


Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 
10 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill, 


433 California St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


For information about the entire line of Radiolas for 
record distance and record performance, mail the coupon. 


+ 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 396 (address office nearest you). 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 
This symbol ; + 
of - = Address 
is your pro- rae 
tection. R.E D 
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bit of dust and dirt” 


So says everyone who owns the Fuller Clothes Brush. It not only 
takes out the dust and dirt, but, it makes your clothes look fresh and 
new. The stiff Chungking China bristles liven up the nap, and renew 
the fabric’s youth. The bristles are long enough to get down into the 
roughest cloth, and leave it clean of dust. And the bristles never 
come out on your clothes, because they are firmly held by twisted 
wire. It is two-sided, too, and with no back to split or crack. 
Curved to fit collar and shoulders. Brushes as easily when your coat 
is on as when it’s off. 

The handle is of beautiful, durable Shell Fullerex, 
and shaped so as to just fit your hand. This brush 
will last for years,—it’s practically a life-time brush. 
There is a whole set of Fuller personal brushes, and 
this Clothes Brush is one of them. You can get one 
or more at a time, when your Fuller Man calls every 
three or four months, and soon you will have the 
whole set complete. 


The Fuller Man comes 


right to your home— 


—right where you have more time, and can, with greater convenience, 
consider just what you really need to help you save time and exertion 
in your daily household tasks. It is like buying from a mail-order 
house, only Fuller brings his mammoth stores right to your very door, 
where you can see exactly what you may want to buy. Fuller sells 
direct from factory to you. The Fuller Brush Company is the largest 
buyer of brush material in the world, which enables it to pass on te 
the buyers of Fuller Brushes better quality and better service. If 
you want any Fuller Brushes the same Fuller Man who takes your 
order brings them to you, 














If you don’t know the Fuller ‘Man in your county, write 
direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1099 Windsor Ave., 
Hartford, Comn., and the nearest Fuller Man will come to see 
you. Ask us to send you a copy of “Handy Brushes on the SS 


Farm.” It's free—just send a a 


every 


Showe 
sn Fuller Country tank) 


Fuller Household Brushes (with or 


Until Fuller Brushes came to the 

farm homes, never did farm-wives 

have the proper tools to do_ their 

daily cleaning tasks so quickly, so 

thoroughly, and so easily. There's 

the Fiber.Broom, Wonder Mop, Wet 

Mop, Wonder Duster, Window 

hai eve Brush, Bowl Brush, and others just 

k alr, anc thick as helpful. Any one of these the 

Then age these. Fuller Man will gladly show you 
The ideal yo =P, when gext he c 

OF men, , 


fun and! 


69 USES- HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 




















HENS SAVE A HILLY FARM 

OULTRY _ is the best paying farm en- 

terprise for many farmers on hilly 
land where crop yields are small and 
incertain, is the opinion of George A. 
Rogers, who lives in Jennings county, 


Indiana. “Our soils are poor and yie d 
small returns for the labor that we put 
into them. This means that we must feed 
our grain crops to get the maximum use 
of them. In my experience hens return 
more cash income for the feeds used than 
anything else on the farm.’ 

Rogers has a small farm, the most of it 
broken and hilly. It is a sls ish land type of 
soil, low in fertility and difficult to cul- 
tivate. Much of the land is too rough to 
farm. His is a farm typical of much of 
southern Indiana and Illinois. 

He has only developed the poultry en- 
terprise during the last two years. At 
present he has a laying flock of approxi- 
mately 500 white leghorns but he expects 
to expand gradually until he has a laying 
flock of 1,000 hehs. 

“I’ve had to go slowly and make the 
business pay for expansion as it grows,” 
said Rogers. “I’d never studied the poultry 
business until a little over two years ago 

nd there are many things . man has to 
learn in order to make the business pay. 
Growing gradually, I’ve not lost hes avily 
nm my mistakes and the hens have made 

fair profit. 

“On 300 hens last year I made a profit 

little better than $1 per hen, after 
tying all expenses. Since November, 
1922, my record shows the following: A 
ss of $15.16 in November; December, 
profit $39.19; January, profit $47.36; 
February, profit $90.32; March, profit 
$89.86; April, profit $92.09. That’s a net 
profit of $343.66 for the first six months of 
he year.” 

Three brooder houses ten feet square 

re used for the young chicks. The houses 
were made of native timber framing but 
the sides are of tongue and groove lum- 
ber. The entire house is covered with 
roofing to make it warm for early hatched 
chicks. The houses cost $52 complete, in- 
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two handfuls five times a day, to 3C0 
chicks. The fourth week i used one part 
pinhead oats, two parts cracked wheai 
and three parts cracked corn, foedmg 
three handfuls five times a day, and . Il 
continue feeding this mixture until tbe 
chicks are about two montus old@ A, 
that they will be old enough io do wel 
the whole grains.”’ 

After the chicks are a week old a mash 
of three parts bran, three pa.ts ground 
corn and one part tankage is placed in a 
self-feeder where they can take what they 

want. Sour milk feeding is concinued 
until the chicks are well grown. Spiouied 
oats is used for green feed. 

The bucket system of sproutirg is used. 
Fifteen pounds of oats are placed in a 
bucket with twelve quarts of water. A 
bucket is fixed this way each morrinyg 
and allowed to stand for a week. It is 
used for the laying hens as we'll as ‘or 
chicks. Seven pounds of oats are sprouted 
daily per hundred heris during the winter 
and three pounds during the summer. 

““A mash of five pounds of bran three 
pounds of cornmeal and one and one-half 
pounds of tankage is the backbone of my 
laying ration,’ said Rogers. ‘‘I keep this 
before the hens all the time. Then in the 
evening I feed about four pounds of corn 
and four pounds of wheat for each hundred 
birds.”’ 


on 


Houses Cheaply Built 

Houses for laying hens were constructed 
of native timber, the cost for all materials 
being a little over $100 for a house 12x36 
feet. “A native timber house does not 
look so good as one made of finishe d lum- 
ber but it is just as serviceable,” explained 
Rogers. “The only thing necessafy to 
make a house that is not drafty is to 
batten the cracks between the siding 
boards. 

‘The essential things for ‘a good hen- 
house are cleanliness, ventilation without 
drafts, and sunshine. These things can be 
provided by a native timber house just as 
well as with finished lumber.. And the 
native lumber house is much cheaper to 
build here. 

“I intend to build a feedhouse as soon 
as the business will pay for it. At present 
I have to buy bran and oats and what 
wheat and corn I do not raise, as the feeds 
are needed, because I have no place for 
them. But when I get a feedhouse built I 





, 











Rogers and part of his flock 


cluding labor. A hard coal brooder is used 
in one of the houses, but the other two are 
equipped with kerosene brooders. 

Feeding the young chicks was quite a 
problem for Rogers at first, but he had 
excellent results this year. “I started them 
on clabbered milk when they were about 
sixty hours old,” he said. ‘That's all they 
vot for the first week, except fine sand and 
oystershell. I put the milk in shallow 
pans and let the chicks have all they 
vanted. 

“The second week I began feeding pin- 
1ead oats in addition to the milk. I fed 
wo handfuls five times a day to 300 
hicks. The third week I fed one-half pin- 
head oats and one-half cracked wheat, 


intend to buy feeds at the time of year 
when they can be bought at relatively low 
prices.” 

It’s my opinion that it will not take 
long for Rogers to get the money to build 
a feedhouse.--J. R. W., Ind. 


LATE CHICKS FOR FALL. TRADE 

Anyone having a complete set of poultry 
raising equipment can enlarge their oper- 
ating season, as well as their income, by 
hatching summer chicks and raising them 
for the fall and holiday markets. 

We ave been adding considerable to the 
income of our poultry department in this 
way. Ordinarily, after the spring hatch- 
ing and brooding is finished the incubators, 
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brooders, brooding houses and pens and 
other brooding equipment stand idle until 
ime for late winter hatching to begin; but 
we have found that this equipment can 
be operated nearly the whole year around 
with very satisfactory and paying results. 
We generally stop hatching in May and 
June, however, and then start up again in 
July and hatch thru August and Septem- 
ber. We have always found good markets 
for all the poultry we could raise this way, 
and | am sure that a good paying oppor- 
tunity lies “before many who have the 
eculpment to use in this manner and a 
market that will take the stuff—aA. J. W., 


Kansas. 


TO WATER HENS 


An »ld barrel sawed in two with every 
other stave shortened, as shown in the 
illustration, serves as a drinking fountain 
ior the hens on the William Monsees farm 
in Pettis county, Missouri. 

aced in the shade of a large bush, the 
water is kept cool. The farm water sys- 











Convenient and casily n ade waterer for hens 


tem was tapped and an extension pipe 
with a faucet was attached. The. only 
labor necessary to water the hens now is 
to clean the tub and vaya n the faucet. 


MARKET THE HENS 

\s soon as the annual slump in egg pro- 
duction comes, when the hens are begin- 
ning to molt, most poultry owners sell off 
at least a part of their o!d stock, depend- 
ing on pullets for a large part of their 
winter egg supply. This is a goed idea as 
pullets are the most. profitable ayers, but 
why wait until everyone else is selling 
their hens, so that they are nov se high in 
price? 

Eggs are low in price this time of year 
so there is but sma!] loss if the hens are 
sold a couple of weeks before they sto 
laying, and then you are avciding the ris 
of a sudden slump in prices. As socn as 
you have set your last incubator of 2ggs, 
it is a good plan to dispose. of al! the iayers 
that you will not want in winter. Perhaps 
you will want to keep the best of your 
flock for breeders, but. whether you are 
keeping fowls for breeding or laying pur- 
poses, the culling needs to be done rigor- 
ously. 

When you see a fowl—during this 
season of the year—with a handsome coat 
of unruffled feathers, and with a bright 
yellow beak and shanks, you may be sure 
she has not been doing her part. This is 
the season when birds that have been 
producing heavily will begin to look tne 
part. So do not keep tke hirds with the 
fancy, handsome feathers, when you are 
doing summer culling. * 

It is a good plan to keep the culls con- 
fined to limited range for a week or so be- 
fore marketing them, and feed them a fat 
tening ration. Such a ration may consist 
largely of sour milk and corn. This arly 
marketing of the old hens saves extra teed 
and care as well as bringing larger profits 
bec: ause of the higher prices at this season. 
—N. 
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A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE ' 


Simply Hang Can of an of Wonderful Liquid | 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish. 


Any poultry raiser can easily and 
quickly double his profits by ridding his 
hen house of lice through the remark- 
able discovery of M. B. Smith, a Kansas 
City « hemust 

Working along original lines Mr. Smith 
discovered that certain odors are highly 
offensive to lice and 
that they will not live 
where such odors exist. | 
——= This enabled him to 

perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed 
to rid any hen house} , 
of these blood suc k- 
P ing and profit stealing 
— pests. 
= This wonderful for-| 
mula which is known 
as Lice Doom is easily 










used by simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con-| 
venient place in the hen house. Imme-| 


diately a powerful gas is given off which, 

iultho harmless to poultry, routs the lice 
as though by magic. In fact it is guar- 
anteed that lice will not stay in any hen | 
house where a can of Lice Doom. is hung 
up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The 
hens will lay more and the broilers will 
get fatter. In fact you can almost see 
your profits grow 

So confident is Mr. Smith that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 


entirely satisfactory. | 
Send No Money just your name—a c ard | 
will do, to M. B. Smith, 501 Coca Cola Bidg., 


Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediate}; When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and pestage 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
re not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded. A| 
rege Kansas City bank says Mr. Smith does| 
is he agrees and ample bank deposits guar- 
tee the refund of your money if you are 
t satisfied Write today before the offer 
send two $1 cans for only $1 is with 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free 


CALIFORNIA 


POULTRY and BERRY Farming in Sunny Calli- 
fornia in the famous CHARLES WEEKS Intensive 
POULTRY COLONY will make you a comfortable 








living on very little land near Los Angeles Write 
for literature 

CHARLES WEEKS 
Owensmouth, California 














BUY CHICKS NOW 


Leghorns, 8. C.White, 8. C. and 
R.C. Brown and 8. ¢ uff, 100, 
$8.50. Barred Rocks, " C. Reds 
Anconas, 100.39.50. White Rocks 
and W yandottes,R.C Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, 100, $12.00. Post- 
paid.100°, live delivery guaran- 
teed. Hatched from heavy lay- 
ing, purebred hens, Bank 
reference Big Catalog Free. 
THE MILLER HATCHERY 
Box 28, HE YWORTH, ILL 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


4) JUNE CUT PRICES, Strong, vigorous chicks from 
¥ 
‘ 








our bred-to.lay hens. Leghorns and Anconas, lOc 
each, Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, White Wyan- 
dottes, 13c, Orpingtons Silver Wyandottes, Lic 
Mixed, 10 Postpaid. Full live delivery 


guaranteed Frye Catalog 


Holgate Chick Hatehery, Box W, Holgate, O. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Our Strain—Supreme in Size, Quality, Vigor 








JUNE 50 Eggs $7; 100 Eggs $12 
PRICE®@ 25 Chicks $8; 50,$15; 100, $30 
MARCY FARMS. Gox 48, FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 





S.C. Reds, Barred Rocks, 5. C._W .Leg- 
horns, and mixed chicks 7 cts. up. Safe de 
—— and satisfaction guaranteed, free range 


ck. Circular free 
WwW. A. LAUVER, - *- MCALISTERVULLE, PA. 


jand St. 
| vear. 


| get sixteen cents on the basis of his home 
| weights. 


lrun of this self-feeder, 
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means SHIP OWN STUFF 
Sixteen carloads of poultry were shipped 
cooperatively by farmers of Polk, Barron 


Croix counties, Wisconsin, last 


ship again. “The first shipment probably 


will be made late in June, as a number of | 


farmers felt that operations were started 
too late last season. 

The work is done by secretaries of ship- 
ping associations, altho the poultry busi- 
ness is kept distinct and separate from 
that of shipping livestock. R. C. Work- 
man of Polk county has been the leader 
in this work. When re and from ship- 
pers seems to justify 1 
‘ar isordered. Such a car has a capacity of 

about 4,600 chickens weighing approxi- 
mately 18,000 pounds net. It will accom- 
modate 2,000 to 2,400 geese or from 1,200 
to 1,500 turkeys. 

Notices are then mailed to every rural 
patron in the territory, addressed simply 
to Boxholder No...... of town..... 
advising that a poultry car will be on the 
siding in their town on certain dates. The 
usual procedure is to start the car at the 
most distant point in the territory snd | 
move it from town to town until it is filled. 
Local managers of shipping associations 
weigh the poultry brought in and keep a 
record of weights and grades. 

Grading must be done or the whole plan 
will faiR Rather than place the responsi- 
bility of this work on their local shipping 
manager, farmers hire a grader. Grades 
used are based on weight and sex. Light 
hens weigh less than four pounds while 
heavy hens include everything over that 
weight. Chickens are either ‘light or heavy 
springs. From the first year’s experience it 
has been found that there is a tendency 
to be too liberal in grading work. Each 

shipper is given a record of the number 
and grade of poultry delivered and a copy 
is held by the shipping association secre- 
tary. 

As soon as the car is sold and the net 
receipts are received by the secretary, | 











mails a check to each shipper for his poul- 
try according to home weight and grade. | 
The cost of shipping figured very close to 
four cents a pound last year, so if the| 
Chicago price for a certain grade was 
twenty cents a pound, the shipper would | 


Eggs are being handled in Polk county 
by the creameries. The farmers find it 
convenient to deliver their eggs and cream 
at the same time. 


eg tere USE SELF-FEEDERS 
. H. Crawford is a successful turkey 
raiser of northern Indiana. Last year he 
raised 129 turkeys. When he sold them, 
the hens weighed from twelve to thirteen 
pounds each, while the toms averaged 
from seventeen to twenty pounds. 

No special roosting quarters were pro- 
vided for these turkeys as they were al- 
lowed to roost out of doors from the first. 
One thing Crawford is cranky about, and 
that is that his turkeys do not run on the 
same ground with hens or chicks, since he 
has found turkeys very susceptible to 
most chicken diseases. 

As soon as the turkeys weigh from five 
to seven pounds, they are given access to 
a self-feeder in which Crawford keeps the 
following mash mixture: 100 pounds oats, 
100 pounds wheat, 100 pounds old corn, 
150 pounds bran, and 150 pounds shorts. 
About ten days after they first have the | 

they stop rangin 
and stay around close, ts king only a mild 
bracing stroll each morning. Last year 
Crawford produced his turkeys at a ‘cost | 
of eight cents a pound.—1, J, M., Ind. 





This year plans are under way to | 


it, a regular poultry | 
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Lice and Mites 
Go Like Magic 


Rev. G. R. Mente Tells of Amazing Dis- 
covery Which Keeps All Poultry 
Free From Vermin 





‘*T have used your remark 
able Lice and Mite Remedy; 
with fine results,’’ writes Rev 
G. R. Mente, Methodist Par 
sonage. New Washington, Ohio. 
‘It has put a stop to the 
poultry losses in this 
community, You are a 
great benefactor to 
poultry raisers.'’ 

Just a few drops of a 
new liquid daily in the 
drinking water seems to 
render fowls immune 
from insect pests and 
disease. An open can of 
another liquid hung in 
the poultry house puts an end to the pests 
that are driven to the nests, roosts and crev- 
ices of the hen house, by giving off a vapor 
which is harmless to poultry or humans but 
‘*poison gas’’ to vermin. 

Insure your poultry profits by getting rid 
of these expensive pests. No more dusting 
dipping or greasing. Imperial Combination 
Treatment makes all poultry, old and young 
healthier, sturdier and grow faster. Breaks 
up colds and roup. Splendid tonic and blood 
purifier. Nothing else like it. 


Sent Now On Free Trial 


You can obtain Imperial Combination Treat 
ment without delay or risking a cent. Write 
| today _to Imperial Laboratories, 8295 Coca 
Cola Building, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
you will be sent one of each of the regular 
full size $1.00 quantities of the liquids, com 
prising this great combination treatment, If 
you are not omased at results, even the spe- 
cial introductory price of one dollar, which 
you pay the postman, plus postage, on arrival 
of this regular $2.00 quantity will »%e ref; unded. 







| Write today, as this is a special introductory 


offer,— good only for ten days. Imperial 
Laboratories, Devt. 8295, Coca Cola Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


yen MILLION 


Reduced Prices on 
Ready Mate Good a Leck i 









Varieties Prices On: 50 100 

White and Brown Leghorns, $5.50 $10.00 $29.00 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 5.50 10.00 29.00 
Barred Rocks and Reds, 6.00 12.00 34.00 
White Rocks, 6.50 13.00 37.00 
White Ws dot , Black Mi 7.00 13.50 39.00 
White and buff Orpingtons, 7.00 13.50 39 00 
Silver and Partridge Wyandottes, 10.00 19.00 55.00 
Buff Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 10.00 19.00 56.00 


Mixed Chicks, $8.50 per 100. Mixed, all heavies, $11, per 10¢ 
straight, Member 1. B.C. A. and OhioC. A. There is no risk. 


Neuhauser Chick Hatcheries, Box 61, Napoleon, Ohio 


PARK’S BARRED ROCKS 


BRED-TO-LAY 200-EGG STRAIN—CHICKS 
EGGS Grand Hens, mated with pure Parks 200-Egg 
strain males. W ill greatly improve thelaying aualiticg 
of any flock. SHEPPARD'S ANCONAS. 

Eggs and Beauty. These t wostrains bred on 

our own farm. Prices moderate. Also Leg- 

horns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 

Anconas from heavy-laying, purebred flocks 

Cireular. Bank reference. 


Mid-Oak Poultry Farm, Route 4, Box 106, Bloomington, iunois 


BLACK LEGHORN CH 

For Delivery June and July, at $3.50 for 25. $6.50 
for 50. $12.00 for 100. $55.00 for 500, $100.00 for 1,000 
The Famous Hampton Black Le gborn Chick will please 
and satisfy you and grow into the best layer of large 
white eggs you ever had. Order now with cash or 25% 
of order for early delivery ,safe delivery guaranteed any- 
where east of the Mississippi River. Circular free. 
A.E.HAMPTON, Box B, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 
=) ; Cray 7 . 
SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1924 
Has many colored plates of fowls true to life, tells 
all about chickens, incubators, poultry houses, 
ete. Price 20c. Money back if not satisfied. 
C. C. Shoemaker, Box 931, Freeport, Il. 


|X Seasics Ch 
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CHECKING BLACKHEAD 
Every year blackhead in turkey flocks 


becomes a little more common, and every 


ur the losses from this dread disease are | 
little larger. And while no positive 
itment has ever been discovered, a/| 
medy is being used by hundreds of suc- | 
ssful turkey growers, that proves very 
tisfactory if used before the fowls are 

1 the last stages of the disease. 

A slight lameness is usually discernible 
in a turkey coming down with blackhead. 
The bird gradually grows weaker, refuses 
to eat, but drinks an unusual amount. 
Diarrhea is usually present, and when the 

sease is in an advanced stage, the drop- 

ngs afe usually a bright yellow. The 
wl acts droopy. The wings and tail are 
not held up. The head is drawn close to 

; body. 














r 
Sometimes the flesh parts of the head | 
rn a bluish-black. If you are not sure | 
ether it is blackhead or some other 
ment that is affecting the bird, it will 
wise to make a post mortem examina- 
m. If the liver is covered with black 

r gangrene spots it will not.be necessary 
look further for the trouble. You may | 
sure blackhead is the trouble, and begin | 

eatment accordingly. 

Powdered ipecac may be used either 

; a remedy for blackhead or as a preven- | 

ve. We prefer to use it as a preventive, | 

s any disease is better prevented than) 

cured. When blackhead enters our flock | 

t usually causes the greatest losses before 

the poults are six weeks of age. For this 
ison we begin feeding the ipecac to the 

poults as soon as we begin feeding mash. It 
is fed in a wet mash—one teaspoonful of 
powdered ipecac to enough mash for 
twenty turnkeys—twice a week. The 
same amount is given to the young birds 
nd the mature fowls. This treatment 
will prevent b!ackhead entering your flock, 
tho the youngsters are allowed to range 
with the older birds, and on infected 
ground. 

If blackhead has entered your flock 
before treatment is begun, the sick birds 
should be fed half a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered ipecac in wet mash (for each bird) 
for three successive days. Ifthe disease is 
not in the advanced stages, it will not be 
difficult to remedy, but if the fowls are 
nearly dead when the treatment is begun, 
you cannot expect a large percentage of 
cures. 

Heretofore, the only cure for blackhead 
has been to move to new, uninfected land, 
and this is usually only effective for the 
first season.—N. P. 


MARKETING THE COCKERELS 


It is a waste of time and feed to keep 
cockerels after they are large enough for 
broilers. The earlier in the season they 
are sold, the higher price they will bring. 
Ours are marketed at ten weeks of age and 
is our hatching is done early, we catch the 
highest market. 

Farm people are always a busy people, 
but they are not usually so busy that they 
cannot spare the time to find good mar- 
kets for their poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts. You can often realize a few cents per 
pound more forthe cockerels by selling to 
some good hotel, restaurant, or cafeteria 
than by disposing of them on the regular 
market. 

Of course, if you live close to a city this 
will be a very simple matter, but if you 
are far enough removed that it will neces- 
sitate shipping to such a market, it may 
be a little harder to get in touch with suc 
an establishment. But you can often 
find places in even a small town where 
you can receive premiums for quality 
produce. 

Milk fattened poultry is considered the 
finest by most discriminating people. And 
on the majority of farms, milk is one of 
the cheapest foods available for young 
chicks. It also aids greatly in early devel- 
opment, and so helps to get the cockerels 





The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
to have had a way of arriving at his.hotel in one city 
just after he had left for the next—and of never catch- 
ing up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 
little news from home. 


Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in 
Chicago he still seemed a long way from that fireside 
in a New York suburb. He reached for the telephone 
—asked for his home number. 

The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted 
him. Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 
well—dancing right here by the telephone. : 
Father and mother came yesterday. . . . Oh, we'll 
be glad to see you!” 


* * * * 


Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is 
ready to carry your greetings with all the conviction of 
the human voice. Used for social or business purposes, 
“Jong distance” does more than communicate. It pro- 
jects you—thought, mood, personality—to the person 
to whom you talk. 










AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service. 


COLLIS PROCESS PURE 
) BUTTERMILK 


%e Puretne Uuiversity tests ved that sim 

The 100 oO Poultry Feed laid234% more 4 at cing or 51 

in feed cost per eggs when fed Collis Process Pure § Buttermilk. 

Dest Sood Se Ferns. STING, pad laying machen, lade by special roller process to 

retain 100% of the ori f elementa— ¢ acid, vitamines, milk ina--necess- 

oxy for proper growth and egg production. No waste, keeps until used, all 
ids. 


FREE POULTRY BOOK feeding wittn by former Gor 









ernmental worker. Tells all about feeds and f 

Sent free to poultry raisers. 

& Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk sold your 
dealer in 50 and 100 Ib. bags for mixing your own feed or 
mixed in the leading commercial poultry mashes. 











on the early market.—N, P, 


You should read Successful Farming advertisements before buying your farm merchandise 
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Easy Now To Rid 
YourPlace of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 








Flies are one of the most dangerous and 
annoying things with which folks have to 


contend Now, through the discovery of 
R Alexander, widely known scientist, you 
can rid your house and barns and livestock 


of these pests almost instantly, and with no 
trouble at all. This discovery is in the form 
of an organic chemical that is fatal to flies, 
and similar pests, such as chiggers, mos- 
quitoes and moths. 





which is called Alex- 
nder’'s Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison, Though 
kills flies like magic, farm animals and 
human beings are not affected by it at all. 
In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly 
s a strong repellant. Flies will not come 
ear stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly has 
been used. Rid-O-Fly is particularly valua- 
ble for cows and horses, as it is a known fact 
that flies do untold harm to these animals, 

As a special introductory offer Dr. Alexander is 
giving a regular $1.00 sprayerfree with each $1.25 
order for Rid-O-Fly. Send name and address today 
to the 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., enc losing only $1.25 
(check or m. o.). Or, if you perfer, you can pay the 
postman $1.25 plus a fe w cents postage, on delivery. 
So confident is Dr. Alexander that Rid- Fly will 
rid your house, barn and livestock of flies that he 
will cheerfully refund your money if you are not 
fully satisfied. Don't put up with these annoying, 
expensive and dangerous pests a day longer. 
Rid-O-Fly will clean them out. 


Chicks— Pullets 
Ss. C. White || 
Leghorns 


265-331( Pedigreed) Egg Strain 


The Best That Money 
Can Buy 


This new discovery, 











stock 

on chicks 

and 12, 16, and 20 weeks ok ~-¥ for immediate or 
future delivery. a 


with chick order. Big 
valuable catalog free 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 15, Center Ball, Pe. 
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$9 2100 andup. Free FEED 


BABY with order Postage Paid 
CHICKS! Live arrival guaranteed. 3! 
* Egg Stock. uality Supreme, 
Catalog free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES 


E.4 ORD, CITY, MO. 
Member Int. Baby Chick Ass'n 



















We hatch and breed Reds exclusive :y, 
both comba, established 1912, customers 
in 30 states, prepaid live delivery, 
Circular and prices now, Bank reference. 
REDBIRD | i. - y ——— 
. Sta., Box 6, , towa 





Postpaid, Guaranteed. 

Real quality, no trash. 

Real prices. Real ser- 

vice. Leading breeds. 

Big catalog and chick U 2 
Comfort 


, Box D, Windsor, Mo. 





7c up. C.O. aoc , Leghorns 
and mixed.100, del. gntd. 19th season, 
pamp.¢.M Lauver,Box 33, MeAlisterville,Pa 


All farmers like Successful Farming, 





Alexander Laboratories, 1502 Gateway | 


‘salicylate of soda to the 
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FOR CONTROL OF GAPES 


Can you tell me what is the trouble with 
young chicks when they open their mouths 
or shake their heads as tho they had some- 
thing in their throat? After a few days 
their throat seems to be red and swelled, 
The chick then becomes weak and will 
sometimes lose use of its legs and some will 
have a kind of fit, and after a few days or a 
week this way they will die. Their crops 
become large, and seem to be filled with 
wind. They have no diarrhea.—Mrs. R. 
B., Wis. 

Sometimes it is found advisable to 
extract the worms or to inject into the 
windpipe some liquid that will kill them. 
Extractors are made in various way. 
Generally a small quill feather is stripped 
of all its web except a small tuft at the end 
and this is used either dry or moist- 
ened with kerosene or oil of turpentine. 
A fairly good extractor may be made by 
taking a hair from a horse’s tail, bending it 
in the middle and twisting the two ends 
together so as to form a loop, or a similar 
loop may be made by cutting the hair, 
laying the two pieces side by side, tying a 
knot near the end, trimming the short 
ends near the knot and twisting the long 
ends together. These homemade extrac- 





supply trade by doubling and ‘twisting 
a small flexible wire which carries a few 
moderately stiff hairs to scrape off the 
worms. 

These extractors are all used in the 
same manner. The chicken’s beak is 
forced open with the thumb and finger of 
the left oy while the extractor is held 
in the right hand. When the glottis 
which is the small aperture at the foot of 
the tongue, is opened for breathing, the 
extractor is carefully inserted and pressed 
downward into the windpipe. The neck 
| should be kept extended in a straight line 
|so that the extractor will enter freely and 
| not injure the delicate walls of the wind- 

ipe. At the first insertion the loop or 
rush should not pass more than an inch 
below the glottis; then it should be given 
two or three turns between the thumb 
and finger and withdrawn. If any worms 
adhere to it they should be dropped into a 
basin of hot water or kept and burned. 
The extractor may now be inserted a little 
deeper, and so on until it reaches = oe! 
the full length of the neck. If the sli 
resistance is felt to the entrance of the = 
tractor, it should not be pressed upon or 
inserted any farther. In all cases the ex- 
tractor must be quickly withdrawn to 
avoid suffocating or otherwise injuring the 
chicken. 

Good results have been reported from 
medicating drinking water with fifteen 
grains of salicyclic acid or three drams of 
uart of water, 
and the disease is said to be successfully 
treated by introducing a small soft-rubber 
tube into the windpipe, in the same man- 





jecting from three 
cent solution of salicylate of soda. 

The best method of prevention is to put 
the chicks, when hatched, on fresh ground; 
to remove, place in a separate coop, an 
treat any that show symptoms, and to 
plow and seed down the old infected runs, 
not permitting chickens to go upon them 
for two or three years. 





Cooperation succeeds only as individuals 
know and apply the Golden Rule to their 
collective problems. In reading a recent 
book on cooperation in Denmark, it 


tors have been imitated in the poultry | 





ner as described for an extractor, and in-| 
to ten drops of a 5 per- | 
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tractor and all other belts are ) \\ 
and smoothly laced with this No. 0 )) 
Belt Lacer. \ 





Belt HoOks are carded 
and packed 1000 per box... _ Price 
No. forbeks wot over 7," thick $ 85 


mae ° @ Six” ° 1.00 | | 

Tihustration shows how belt hooks are closed ||| |) ||| 

by placing lacer in an ordmary vue. : 
Sold and approved by form implement BABY NO O 
dealers. Write for descriptive arcular. S 

CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 

976 Front Ave.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


USA, 


Lowest Mao on High Quality Chicks 


Postpafa 100% Live 
Delivery Guaranteed 
Bred_ to lay Strains. Vigorous, 
Sturdy, Chicks. Order from 
this Ad and save time. 
Reference: Merchants and 


Pe ae Minois National Bank, Peoria, 
Hinois. 

















Varieties Price on 
25 50 100 500 
8. G White and Brown 
ms -=- <= «= $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 


- = + 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
4.00 7.56 1400 67.50 


dottes, Bull Orp. 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.50 
Assorted - - 2.50 450 8.00 37.50 


THE F.& H. HATCHERY, 
THE OLD FARROW-HIRSH CO. 





; JF MMe averse XK | 
ere—Sarly Lays 


i aoe est, Hee Wits for catalow. 
‘arrow Chickeries, Dept. I, Peoria, Ill. 





Tr. 100% 


pegs tor Croats, tecteting noo © 
het cette 


SEND NO MONEY 
ShipCOD 100% live chicks ‘ro Fe er teed “e-1ay 
8 0 ve chic om 
stork. White and Brown orns 8c; Barred Rocks and 


8.C.Reds 10c, White and 4 ft Rocks Buff Orps, 
White Wyandottes 1 2c, broiler chicks 


| Sitver Lake Egg Farm, Box SF. Silver Lake. Indiana 


CHICK PRICE CUT so-s'n 


Quality” Leghorns. 
Genuine Rocks. Leg ey Anconas$10, Cxpinggens, 


$i -W yandottes, $12. Ten other breeds. 
aid. 100% live arrival. Free C atalog. 


8 O.GB, Whee br 


eae kd 


Box F, NeW vaeawmeren. onto. 


HT AND DARK EREREG § k Chi 
mt Fi AND toc = 1X 


RIVERDALE POUL LTRY FARM 











seemed quite significant to me that the 
author attributed the very substantial | 
recent growth of cooperation in that tiny | 
kingdom to the fact that elementary | 
courses in cooperation have been put into 








the Danish schools,—l, J, M., 


BOX 65. RIVERDALE, N. 5. 





1 100% live arrival. 
g $0 000 cach week. 14 varieties. 
Ben at § quality. Free Catalog. 

34, Missouri 


Missouri eh. Clinton, 


ad turkeys $.100. BA 
Atlanta, Missouri 





ae 
TURKEYTONE saves the poults $1.00. 
L. A. Wright, Department S, 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS! 
Continued from page 12 


Ceylon soil are planted in rice annually. 
(his takes an immense amount of water 
and here some of the age-old reservoirs 
mentioned above are in use. There are 
twelve of these great tanks, or reservoirs, 
that eover from 2,000 to 6,400 acres each. 
This rice land is practically all terraced so 
it ean be irrigated. Besides men and 
women, the beasts of burden for this work 
are cattle and water buffaloes. 

In Ceylon there are 63,000 acres in 
arecanut palms. This fruit, or nut, is 
dried and cut into thin shavings and 
chewed, something like tobacco, by most 
of the native population. More than 
12,000 acres are planted in tobacco an- 
nually. There are 7,000 acres in carda- 
moms, a plant used to flavor bologna 
sausage, liquor and all such. The seeds 
are ground and used as a tooth powder 
and as snuff for headache. 

The pearl fisheries of Ceylon were fa- 
mous 3,000 years ago. The window-pane 
oyster is also found in great abundance. 
he shells of these oysters are used today 
in some parts of the world as a substitute 
for window glass, but in Ceylon about the 
only use they are put to is that of cheap 
jewelry. 

Space will only permit the mention of 
hemp, sisal, cotton, sugar cane, camphor, 
pineapple, castor oil plants, and cocoa, to 
sav nothing of all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables, which are all agricultural possi- 
bilities of this island. 

One of the most delightful rides I had 
in a world tour was the ride from Columbo 
to Kandy, some seventy-five miles by 
train. When you get into the hills, the 
cool, refreshing breeze is a real relief from 
the heat of the port city and the pano- 
rama from the train is one of the finest 
sights imaginable. With rice paddies ter- 
raced to the top of the mountains, with 
all the luxurious growth of a tropical 
climate, with the scores of villages clinging 
to the mountain sides, with the hundreds 
of naked, native children coming to see the 
train and holding out their hands for 
money, with even tame elephants sticking 
up their trunks to the car windows, all is 
an experience never to be forgotten. 

Except during the very hottest months 
in the year the city of Columbo is a popu- 
lar resort for travelers. The Galle Face 
Hotel is one of the finest in the orient. A 
nagnificent structure with accommoda- 
tions for 500 guests, it is located on the 
bank of the sea and one never tires watch- 
ing the waves as they roll up against the 
immense breakwater. A splendid park 
in front of the hotel with beautifel drives 
nd walks makes it almost as lovely as a 
dream. 

I was told that many of the natives of 
Columbo own their own homes and some 
if these are very expensive and luxurious. 
Columbo has some of the finest and nrost 
substantial buildings you see in any coun- 
try. The efficiency of the police can 
hardly be surpassed. In crossing the big 
bridge I noted that an officer was taking 
down the number of the car. When a 
party of tourists lands, they are protecas 
in every possible way. The police fin 
out the number in the party. When auto- 
ing, the man at the bridge takes not only 
the number of the car but the number of 
occupants and the same when the cars re- 
turn and, if a single person is missing, it is 
reported at once and an investigation 
is made. 

Of course, there is much jungle land in 
the mountains. Here roam the wild ele- 
phants, leopards, panthers, wild boar and 
many other ferocious animals. The way 
the natives trap the wild elephants is very 
ingenious. When the huge beast is 
trapped, he is easy to tame and train. 
Birds there are of nearly every descrip- 
tion. But I was scared at the snakes, of 
which there are a plenty. After all, a 
happier, jollier, more smiling lot of people 











would be hard to find than those of Ceylon, 
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in 
of a Farm 
| You Have Always Wanted — 


N sunny Sutter Basin, California, located in the heart of the Sacramento 
Valley, you will find the farm you have always longed to own — ob- 
tainable on easy time-payment terms—8 years to pay. 

The wonderfully fertile, easily worked river-bottom soil will produce big 
yields of nearly every commercial crop grown in the Great Valley of Cali- 
fornia—fruits, vegetables, grains, alfalfa, etc. Also ideally suited to dairy- 
ing, livestock breeding and poultry raising. 

Complete irrigation and drainage systems are protection against crop failure. 
Convenient markets—Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, and all Pacific 
Coast cities — reached by rail and water directly from Sutter Basin, are 
profitable outlets for Sutter Basin products. 

The climate is ideal for both plant life and human life — balmy, pleasant, 
healthful—California at its best. 

Schools, churches, progressive towns and cities, reached over concrete 
highways, and a wonderful recreational “back country” are other factors 
that add to the joy of living here. 

Mail the coupon. Get all the facts. And decide to become a Californian 
—in Sutter Basin! 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY—Eastern Sales Department 
351 TRANSPORTATION BLDG., 608 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Home Office, Sucramento, California 


















| Hac project has been submitted to the Real Estate Commissioner of the State o 
California and the title, water, and methods of sale have been approved bv him. 
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SUTTER BASIN CO.—Eastern Sales Dept. 
j 851 Transportation Bldg., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 1 


Without obligation, please give me complete information about Sutter Basin lands. 


Name 





R. F. D. Town State 
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Home No. 524 
6-room bungalow ; living 
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iit-in pantry case. A 
materia! as specified. 








These Books 


New Reduced Prices! 
FREE! 


The Lowest in Five Years! 


You can save big money this season by getting 
Gordon-Van Tine’s latest reduced prices on lum- 
ber eae Biggest reductions in 5 200 Home Plane Photos, floor 

ears! Let us figure your lumber bills free. 'Buiiding Material Catalog— 

ive $200 to $1,000 on your new home or barn. Everything for building 
Highest quality—20-year guarantee. Send us andiindsofbamsetc. 
your bills to figure. em Ree 

Ready-Cut Homes as low as $887—all material complete. al 
Save 17% lumber and 30% labor costs. No extras. We ship Fe ee Tine Co. t.le 
direct from mill, and save you all in-between profits. Write 4 ~ eae ashe? 
for lowest freight-paid prices and Free Books! Send me Free Books 

5,000 Building Material Bargains— Lumber, screens, 4 I expect to build (or repair) as 
paint, roofing, flooring, windows at wholesale prices. Write follows: 

ior Free Catalog! i 
Ready-Cut Garages Barns and Farm Buildings 


Easytobuild.Savemoney. Barns, hog houses, corn cribs, poultry } 
$87 and up. houses, feeding sheds, etc. Book FREE, 


Gordon-VanTine Co }— 


SSTAStigwreco ‘ees 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back i Name. 
373 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa ' 
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AND COMMENT 


LETTERS 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





Sapeeneesnecneneneenenenecees 


WOULD HAVE FRIENDLY CHAT 

I think S. F. is an ideal paper in every way, and I 
do not believe there is much we could do to improve 
it However, I will make this little suggestion: 
Why not have a young folks’ correspondence club, 
also the tired wife and mothers’ rest corner where 
we could meet and have a “friendly chat once a 
month?" 

While this would not make any difference with 
me, there are a great many people that would be 
much more interested in it.—M , Ind 


VIEWS ON FARMER AID 

Ny interests in farm lands and farming, prompts 
me to write commenting on your favorable attitude 
toward farm legislation 

I approve your views with reference to McNary- 
Haugen bill, but since its passage seems doubtful, 
some change is likely necessary, or all attempts at 
effective farm aid will fail 

I feel the bill really attempts too much, in pro- 
viding for possible aid in emergency to too many 
products, making the enforcement very burden- 
some, complicated and extravagant, in providing 
for export of surplus of so many grain products an 
livestock Many provisions would seem super- 
fluous, for the reason that they would be a repeti- 
tion of control of the same farm product in a differ- 
ent form. If wheat is stabilized (practically and 
more or less definitely) flour and other manufac- 
factured products should automatically stabilize 
themselves and let the miller and manufacturers 
take their own chances on over-production, both 
for domestic consumption and export 

If corn is stablilized, corn products will adjust 
themselves. With corn and wheat stabilized other 
coarse grains will adjust themselves in price and 
production to a parity of values, because of their 
recognized intrinsie food and feed values 

Fat hogs and cattle will soon adjust themselves 
to price and production. They always did, whether 
we had long periods of low corn, or long of high 
corn Cheap corn two years ago and high hogs 
started an over-production that has been ruinous.) 

Cotton and wool might need some help some- 
times in emergency. 

The small corn and wheat surplus could be 
handled by an export corporation with small capital 
and needn't buy or lease extensive warehouses 
Three or four (or a few) agencies in seaport cities 
to purchase and export surplus would be small 
affairs in wheat and corn, with high emergency 
tariffs, because domestic competition would require 
most of the crops and have it distributed in regular 
eash grain channels 

feel something must be done at once or all 
effective farm aid legislation will fail. “Whole hog 
or none” policy won't please the farmers, nor save 
them from further ruin, if the one great opportunity 
fails. Corn, cotton, wheat and wool is quite 
enough.—R. E. M., lowa 
FOR GASOLINE TAX 

I have just read an editorial in your April issue 
entitled ‘Paying for Highwnys.”’ It is good. You 
ask what way can be devised to more equitably 
pay the cost of these thorofares. Why did you 
evade the issue? You must know that there is but 
one way. A gasoline tax! 

This writer has made a deep study of most 
subjects of interest to the public, economics along 
with the others. Truly is it a crime to assess prop- 
erty holders for a public highway? Inside of ten 
years every state will have a gasoline tax. There is 
no other way, in this writer's judgment, quite 
obviously so fair. 

The man who uses the roads pays for them 
What's wrong there? Why not advocate this thing 
a little? Keep the folks thinking about roads and 
upkeep and one day they will vote a gasoline tax. 
Many, many states now have such a tax.—R. K., 


Mich 
VIEWS ON CHILD LABOR 
I have been a reader of S. F. for a number of 
years and will say it is a grand old standby for me. 
Anything I care to find out, about flowers or garden, 


trees or plants, I find in it 
When I read the article, “A Proposed Child 


Labor Law in our April issue, I sure was “het 
up I have lived on a farm thirty-six years and 
raised a family of nine boys and girls. I worked out 


in the field, and in the house, and I am right here 
to tell you I never raised a boy or girl that didn’t 
know how to feed a calf, and I never overworked 
one child [I would like for that wonderful far- 
sighted Miss Abbott to tell me how many children 
she ever raised on the farm and after all her idle 
raising what they ever amounted to and what they 
knew about work if they never worked till fourteen 
or sixteen years old. I have seen a few boys in my 
life raised on her plan. I would rather my little 
boys would be feeding pigs and calves and milking 
cows than sitting in some old building smoking and 
laying cards, and along the creek on Sundays 
te pop drinking and even worse 

I think if every farmer-mother could write that 
intel.igent Miss Abbott a letter giving the Miss 
her rea 
eure see a ik 


nion on raising boys and girls she would 
v things about boys and girls she never 


heard of before, and T am one that would like to be 
the first to write to her. What does she think our 
homes will turn out to be in the future, if we would 
all raise our girls up and not learn them to cook or 
sew. I hope the young men of today don't want to 
marry a simple painted doll, good for nothing. 

I have three girls married and they all took house- 
keeping lessons at home and that is where they 
should take them, instead of in the basement of the 
schoolhouse playing basketball. I have four big, 
stout girls and every one took her gym lessons rak- 
ing yards and playing ball in our own front yard. I 
always had time (which every mother should take) 
to make kites, doll dresses, wheel barrows and little 
gardens with my children, have picnic suppers on 
the lawn, and picnic dinners in the woods, and we 
all have our summer pienies yet and enjoy them as 
well as when they were all little tots. If Miss Abbott 
can tell me how a mother can work for a family of 
children and none work till fourteen or sixteen years 
old, I would be pleased to hear it. 

If more girls were taught to wash dishes and cook 
and bake there would be more happy homes and 
less divorce cases today. The young lady of the 
home would have some attraction in her home in 
place of on the street corners or sitting in the park 
with some other man. I know some will say ‘She 
is so hard-hearted.” I wish you could come and 
see. There is no one has more pity for a down- 
fallen girl than I have. I put the most of the blame 
on her mother, for when a mother will tell her little 
ten-year-old girl that she is too big to play with 
dolis, and at twelve she is sittifig in the park or 
out auto riding, lots of times with a young man she 
doesn't know, who is to blame? Oh, why can't 
mothers see, when we see such terrible things hap- 
pening to young girls every day!—Mrs. F. B. G., 

owa. 





THE PROPOSED CHILD LABOR LAW 

That children everywhere, should have time and 
cpperanty for play is universally conceded. But 
only the silly sentimentalist would prevent the child 
from doing a moderate amount of work, especially 
the everyday duties of life on the farm or else- 
where 

The little child who is required to put away his 
playthings when done playing, is taking his first 
step in useful citizenship. No young person is so 
unhappy, disagreeable, and dangerous to society, 
as the one who has nothing to do but amuse himself. 

A fair proportion of useful work develops cheer- 
fulness, self-reliance and capability. It inclines 
the child to respect labor, and to be willing to do 
his share. The ranks of the vicious and worthless 
are seldom recruited from the young people whose 
childhood has been spent in a sensible alternation 
of work, play and study.—Mres. C. L. S., Okla 





Do not bother me with any more solicitations for 
subscriptions to your paper. I will not permit any 
prohibition sheet under my roof. Any journal that 
endorses such an abominabie, unjust, criminal law 
as the Volstead act has my supreme contempt, and 
condemnation forever.—R. L. H. 


A MOTHER’S VIEWS ON BONUS 

Farm life, while hard, still is the nearest to the 
way God intended people to live. Don’t envy town 
people but try their life two or three years instead. 

First let me say I am a farm woman, heart and 
soul, and always will be wherever I am. 

I do not believe it is possible to print a better 
paper than S. F., as the publisher lives up to the 
Golden Rule. But after reading Our Bulletin and 
comments in other papers, I find some queer opin- 
ions expressed 

J. W. 8. in April says the whole solution of the 
American farmer’s troubles is by letting in more 
immigrants. Is it? No. One of the best arguments 
of most papers is that they are farmers and farm 
help and we need them 

We will be in exactly the same crowded, disagree- 
able quarrelsome state Europe is in now in fifty 
years if we let them in. For every couple we let in 
can multiply the number by five and find out what 
just one generation would do. 

Jow for the bonus again.* By all means let us 
furnish good care and hospitals to all who need it 
and a home for those unable to provide one for 
themselves. Most of this bonus would be gone in a 
year or even month for many while they would still 
need care and the taxpayer would be tied for years 
with that much more. Those using it to good pur- 
pose are few, compared to the others and I know we 
all have enough to pay without helping others in a® 
little pleasure jaunt or two. Give them doctors and 
care if needed as long as they live. 

Do the. mothers of America call for a bonus? 
Twenty thousand of us are known to die yearly 
(while other reasons are given to thousands that 
could be traced to the same cause) while furnishing 
our country with future soldiers. If each mother 
leaves an average of three babies, it makes a mighty 
big number of them in five years. Think of it! 
Pleasant? Most of us are left cripped in some way 
and many are wrecks for life. 

Do we get a bonus or help or even information we 
need to prevent part of this when we ask for it? 
Some states and people try and fail to get help for 
us. Many of us do not even get a doctor when we 
need one, and as for a nurse, that's for rich people 
and soldiers. We never hear they did not get the 
best of both. Very few of us get-even second best 
care and thousands no care at all from doctors or 
nurses 

Think this over, bonus bug. TItinois tried last 
year to pass a bill to benefit mothers but was 
turned down because as.some stated “the mothers 
of Illinois can get care without taking charity from 
anyone, even the government.” Are soldiers any 
better than the mothers, that they should be 


“charity objects,"’ even the well and able-bodied? 

The soldier is no worse off than the rest of the 
world. They think I was not there so do not know 
what I am talking about. Very well. They are 
not mothers, either, but they can still tell us thry 
laws what we need. 

You soldiers know there is very little if any 
chance of ever being called on to go thru your 
“hell” again. Are we so fortunate? We know that 
no matter how crippled our bodies, minds, hearts 
or nerves, our war will still go on for many years 
without proper care and in thousands of cases 
without enough food or clothes even. One authori- 
ty states, “‘one mother out of every six dies."” May- 
be you who howl the most for soldier bonus were 
the very ones that crushed such bills for mothers 
Perhaps your loved one will be one of the six or one 
of the 20,000. 

Do we curse or rave because we don’t get help? 
Would be more of a help to not only the mothers 
and the 60,000 motherless babies every year but to 
the fathers, to give mothers help. Soldiers have 
wives too, some of them. 

Oh, yes, I had four brothers in this war and two 
grandfathers and a dozen or more uneles and 
cousins in the civil war. Would have Mn in this 
war myself if I had not had the misfortune to be 
born a “fool woman.”’ Mrs. R. B., Mo., was right 
and she might have added it is the mother who 
sees that the children get food (by raising garden, 
milking cows, feeding pigs and chiekens, and 
clothes). What father worries his head any about 
such small things or how to make the one dollar 
she has squeezed out go where five should be? 

While I don’t know the world, I have traveled 
thru seven of our states and know two large ones 
from side to side and I honestly believe if anyone 
needs help it is not the farmer but his wife, and if 
anyone needs a bonus it is not the soldier but his 
wife. If there is any bonus money coming, let the 
mothers of America get their share. They'll help 
pay any bonus given to anyone.—E. §. 


NOT IN SALARIES 

In 8. F. for April there is an article by Alson 
Secor about squandering the tax money. This 
article seems to give the idea that the salaries of 
officeholders take a large part of the tax money, but 
the fact is that it would make very little difference 
even if the officeholders worked for nothing. 

Here, in Freeborn county, Minn., the salaries of 
the county officers, jurymen and others amounts 
to about $45,000, while the road and bridge fund is 
about $332,000 and the school district fund amounts 
to about $463,000. 

_ The biggest items of expense for states and coun- 
ties are schools and roads, and of the federal gov- 
ernment it is wars—past and future—so that 
if the people want lower taxes they have to spend 
less on roads and schools and on war to make the 
world safe for democracy.—T. J., Mim. 

Comment: No claim has been made that salaries 
cause high taxes in the county discussed. What 
some county officials get and what their salaries 
are is the matter criticised. Legitimate salaries, 
bridge, road, school and cther expenditures are not 
criticised. Graft and waste will be held up for 
public view.—Editor. 


FOR ORGANIZATION 

Hope you keep right on fighting for the farmers 
but I would like to say this: the farmers are filled 
up on farm bureau, county agents and all that bunk. 
What we farmers need is to organize so we can 
market our produce coopefatively so as we can 
demand a price for our goods and be on an equal 
footing with elles business concerns. And I think 
that the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union,is opening up the way for the farmer's suc- 
cess. Here's hoping to read something in your 
aper in the near future boosting the Farmers’ 
Jnion.—C. C. V., Minn. 


LETS THE BOYS HELP 

I wish I had more time to write to you in regard 
to the bureau at Washington for the welfare of 
child labor. I think they have carried it quite far 
enough. You may be sure that it is someone who 
is not married or someone who has enough money 
to keep children as they ought to be kept that is 
working so hard for those bills. 

I wish I could talk to Miss Abbott for about an 
hour or two and maybe she would feel different 
when we were thru. have four boys and no girls 
I am planning to send my boys to high school but, 
if it were not for their help here on the farm, I could 
not do it. The oldest will be thirteen in June and 
they are as big as I all but an inch or two, so I don't 
think it will hurt them to do what they do. They 
milk by machine. 

I know that if they could not help, we would have 
to go back to the city and I hate to think of what 
would become of them there, as their father is not 
well and cannot work half the time in the city, 
and sometimes is not able to work on the farm. |! 
have run our milk route for nine weeks at a time 
with the help of one of the boys, because he was not 
able to get up and down on the wagon. 

Well, I wish you much in your fight for right. I 
only wish I could help.—Mrs. G. M. 


I wish that you would convey my best wishes to 
Mr. Meredith of your paper, and tell him that | 
gain as much knowledge thru his two papers, 
8. F. and Fruit, Garden and Home, as I did in four 
years at agricultural college, but in a far more 
pleasant way.—G. H. H. 


Am much interested in your agitation of the 
waterway, lower rates on railroad and all the vital 
questions for the good of many.—Mrs. F. 8. W., 
Ohio. 
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Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surface roll roof- 
ings. Made of best grade roofing-felt, thor- 
oughly saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 

by rot-proof sealed back. Tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay, no skilled labor required. Made in two 
weights, medium and heavy. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing 
made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot-proof seal back. 
Very popular fcr bungalows, cottages, garages 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants’’ for wear and service are 
handsome enough for the expensive home, 
economical enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is mineral- 
surfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, or 
blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fre and never needs painting. Their 
base is extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of this extra-thick, 
extra-rigid base, these shingles can be laid 
right over the old roof-—a big saving on re- 
roofing jobs. Size 8 x 12% inches. Are laid 
easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Base is of best grade roofing-felt. These 
shingles are staunchly weatherproof, fire- 
resisting, need no painting. Size 8 x 12% 
inches. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes 
—10 inches and 1244 inches deep; both 32 
inches long. The 12}4-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives three-ply 
roof—the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made by 
interchanging red strips with green, or red 
strips with blue-black. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., New York City 
In Canada 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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“Yes, sir, that’s the Burton place. 
Wonderful what a difference new 
roofs make!”’ 





~ What impression 
does your farm make? 


You take a lot of pride in your farm. You like to have passers-by say: 
“That’s a prosperous looking place.” There’s satisfaction, too, in 
knowing your property will-fetch a good price in case you ever 
want to sell. This in itself is reason enough for keeping up your 
place. And nothing adds so much to the appearance and value of a 
farm as freshly painted buildings, protected by attractive, colorful, 
weather-tight roofs. 


For your home a roof of Barrett Shingles. Their soft colors give 
you a roof that blends with the landscape and harmonizes with the 
architecture of your house. For barn, garage, implement shed— 
Barrett Roll Roofing (Plain Surfaced and Mineral-Surfaced). 
Barrett Roofs will add to the value and salability of your farm. 
Lasting Protection: Weather-tight, fire-resisting, no patching, no 
painting—a Barrett Roof is practically indestructible—off your 
mind for good and all. 

Sound Economy: The first cost is low and Barrett Roofings— 
Shingles or Roll—are easy and economical to lay. No skilled labor 
is needed. 

Call on the nearest roofing dealer. Ask him to show you Barrett 
Roofings. (Leading dealers have them.) He will gladly cooperate 
with you in working out your roofing problem. 


Send for Interesting Free Booklets 


Send us your address and we will mail you, absolutely free, a series of booklets 
that give valuable facts about our different types of roofing. These books also 
describe other products of great money-saving value. Drop us a postal card or 
brief letter—today! 
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This Summer 
Rock Island is the Colorado 


way to ic bn pa 
Route of Golden State 

to California— Rocky _— 
tain Limited to Calsesd. Ask 
us how you can go one way. 
return another —see all, an 
get three vacations in one. 





C. C. Gardner, G. A. P.D., Rock Island Lines, 

600 Royal Union Life Building, 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Please mail me without 
charge, your publica- 
tion on b }) Colorado 

) California 
{ } Yelowstone 
(Check book or books 
you desire) 














We Pay the Freipht 
You can buy all the mate- 
rials foracompletehome 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and — four “= 
its on the 
work, hardwere, labor. 










Dutch Colonia] with full ceil- 
{ first and second floors. 
le’x2?’ qs room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, cellar entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, ath, root. 
ing, with completeinstructions and drawi 

to your station. Permanent Homes— N¢ “Fone Ace 
Many styles to choose from. Write neerest mill 

for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. ws” 


The ALADDIN Co., Biutin 
Wilmington, North Carolina, Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont, 
































CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 











Runs Peotest., “Built Strongest 

Lasts g No short turns. 

I ands f satisfied us rs. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
On YOUR OWN PLACE 


; 
oer Shas 

at rn runs same direction as buck- 

e oa Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 

- Corn, 60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and ‘ rib Plans Free. Write 


THE — MFG. CO0., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 


You should read Successful Farming adver- 
tisements before buying farm merchandise. 
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HANGING BASKET AND PORCH 
BOX 


Here is a porch box and a hanging 
basket for the porch that is about as sure 
to give good results as anything in the 
plant line that can be used. The hanging 
basket has asparagus sprengeri as the 
vine and it is very hardy and will stand 
more drouth than almost anything else 
unless it be the wandering Jew that fills 
the porch box below. 

There are two varieties of wandering 
Jew in common use, one’with plain green 
leaves and the other with the leaves 
striped lengthwise with light and dark 
colors. Both are very rapid growers and 
will grow if apiece of vine is let rest on 
moist soil for a short time, as they can 
hardly be kept from taking root if a joint 
attached or detached touches soil. 

The asparagus is readily grown from 
seeds but it is better to buy the plants 
from a greenhouse as such plants make 
a showing so much sooner. They are 
yerennials and if kept from frost will get 
ope xr and better each year. They like 
a rich soil and plenty of pot room, but will 
grow even in sm: ull pots und any soil. —L.C. 
OLEANDERS FOR "SUMMER 

FLOWERS 


The oleander is a tender shrub but it 
may be used for summer bloom to good ad- 
vantage where there is a cellar or base- 
ment that is fairly well lighted. I have 
had them blooming for me every summer 
for years when I had a place I could keep 
them over, and they are not hard to 
winter safely. Few flowers have their 
delicate beauty or a sweeter fragrance. 
They rival the rose in doubleness and form, 
and I have had two colors—a clear rose 
and a pure white. They bloom in large 
clusters that keep buds opening for a long 
time, and one cluster follows another 
rapidly, and the tree is not without 
flowers over it from spring until fall. 
While the foliage is pronounced poisonous 
I have grown it outside as much as ten 
consecutive years and never had anything 
bother it and had stock where they could 
have browsed on the leaves if so minded. 
It takes a tree form without any regular 
pruning and grows rapidly. I have had 
them as much as six feet high and almost 

as broad, and wintered them in tubs set in 
the basement or greenhouse. They re- 
main almost dormant in winter but do not 
lose their foliage, as they are evergreen. 
Sometimes I have sunk the bucket, pot or 
tub which contained them in the ground 
n inch or two above the rim, but generally 
I would remove earth and all and set in 
the ground for the growth and blooms 
would be finer when handled inthis way. 

I have dug them in the fall and packed 
several in one tub, crowding the roots and 
packing soil around them, but they would 
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Tro cents a mile—gas, oil, tires and all—is all but 
it costs to ride a Harley-Davidson motorcycle. unl 
Save money, save wear and tear on your auto- bul 
mobile 2 using this economical, dependable off 
mount for business errands to town; quick trips abo 


to a neighbor’s or the far side of the farm; ie 
the “kids” to school; a Sunday afternoon jaunt. 
Roomy sidecar carries a big load. Thousands of 
sues Harley-Davidson isa necessary part 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co, 
_DEPARTMENT.S, MILWAUKEE, \ 


Harley-Dayidson 


Sant 


>" recycle 




















ed, Seam, Painted or Galvani 
n, Bidings, allboard, Paints, ¢ ete., direct to you 
at Kock-Bottom Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
Rave eng dorehity—mane = ayo yp on i AM 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low ices and free 
samples. W esell direct 
from factory to you 
and Save you money. 
Ask for Book =~ 
No. 156. ; 





















Samples & 
Roofing Book 





HIDES, PELTS, FURS, ETC. 
To MCMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, . MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


Puts ANORTHFIELD 
<7 7 - Vin -lie Bla 


P. ©. Box No. C.1 


Sell Coal in Carload Lots 


Side or main line. Experience Unnecessary 
Earn week’s pay in an hour — Liberal 
drawing account arrangement. 

WASHINGTON COAL COMPANY 
EI) Coal Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


PATENTS gscieisers Ssniarce 


erences. Best results. , —-H assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Take advantage of the many bargains our 
advertisers are offering in this ment ’s issue. 


Send Model or drawing for 
preliminary Examination 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


not start as promptly in the spring or 
make as fine specimens as those estab- 
shed in pots, pails, or tubs and set out 
n the spring without disturbing the roots 
s much.—R. R. 


RESTING CALLAS AND CYCLAMEN 


Both of these winter blooming bulbs 
require a rest in summer. Put the callas 
out under shrubs or rose bushes with the 
pots lying on their sides where the rains 
vill keep them moist enough. Leave 
intil potting time in September. The 
yelamen should be sunk to the rims of 
the pots in an old cold frame or in a light 
but shady sheltered place, and left alone 
inless they get dry enough so the 
bulb begins to wither. The tops can die 
off but the fleshy roots should not. Repot 
about the first week in September.—H. C. 


THE CANNA 
The canna is unquestionably one of the 
most decorative and effective bedding 
plants obtainable. It is an exceedingly 
vigorous grower, often attaining a height 
f seven feet in a season. The entire top 
s one gorgeous bouquet from midsummer 
intil frost. This lily will thrive in any 
iocation but it will not bloom in the shade. 
Owing to its height and breadth, there 
s nothing better for a background for the 
flower bed. Or it may be used as a screen 
to hide an unsightly henhouse, fence, or 
other small buildings. 

They make an artistic trimming for the 
house foundation. The foliage is smooth 
and tropical looking and free from insect 
pests. 

Cannas should not be planted in the 
front yard, for they detract from the 
beauty of the lawn, giving a spotty appear- 
ance, and obstruc ting the view both ways. 

The flowers range in color from a cream 
white, thru the different shades of red and 
yellow.—Mrs. M. N. W., Kans. 


CUT AND KEEP CUTTING 

Most of the annual flowers will bloom 
for a longer period and the flowers be 
larger and finer if kept cut close, as fading 
on the plants and seed pods forming will | 
require strength that would go into new 
blooms if the old were removed. Some 
kinds will continue to bloom anyway, but 
sweet peas and some others will stop as 
soon as seed ripens. Flowers that open up 
gradually may be left until nearly all on 
the spray open, but if you-can use them 
they will open up in vases of water and 
the plants be benefited by their removal 
after beginning to bloom.—R. V. 


The Farm Cook and Rule Book, by Nell 
B. Nichols. MacMillan Co. Most of the 
recipe and home-making books that have 
bees written in the last ten years have 
been for city women, says Mrs. Nichols 
most truthfully in the preface to her ex- 
cellent new cook book, and it is in an 
effort to preserve the oldtime recipes and 
to present them with the newer discoveries 
which make farm cooking and home mak- 
ing easier and more satisfactory that this 
book has been written. 

Besides an especially large assortment 
of good and dependable pone a theye are 
interesting chapters of household recipes, 
in which directions are given for resilver- | 
ing — putting down butter and 
eggs, making hominy, removing furniture | 
and eer: rs emishes, preventing leather | 
seats from becoming stick y, making baby’s 
first bed, mending wall paper. 

A chapter on laundering and one on 
labor-savin devices, a collec ‘tion of 
“Grandmother’s Beauty Secrets,” and a 
chapter on cooking for the sick, add much | 
to the interest and value of the book. 

The Farm Cook and Rule Book, which 
contains 295 pages and is priced at $2, may 
be ordered thra the boo 
Successful Farming. It would be a gift 
much appreciated by the bride in her new 
farm home, and would be just as welcome 
in the home of several years’ standing, 
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At hardware and ac- 
ce. stores ail over 
the United States and 
Canada you will find 
the Crescent Wrench, 
most universally used 
of all wrenches. 
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Take a look at a genuine 
Crescent Wrench 


For general utility around all sorts of machinery on the farm, in the 
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9 Reasons Why 
Crescent Wrenches 
Are Best 


1 Steel handle drop-forged 
and hardened by special 
Crescent heat treatment. 

2 Moveable jaw has large 
bearing surface in handle. 


3 Accurately cut thumb- 
screw, always easy toturn. 


4—ail parts fit perfectly. 


5—Small coil spring bears 

lightly on thumbscrew ta 

hold adjustment when 
wrench is dropped. 


6 Braces of jaws designed 
for extra strength. 





7 Bearings sector cut (a pat- 
ented method) not broach- 


home, or in the garage nothing fits quite so many situations as the ed 


Crescent Wrench. 


The moment you pick it up you notice the feeling of ready power it f 

tent nen adjust- 
your mechanical instinct | 
have been looking for.’: 


puts into your hand. You note the quick, smooth t 
ment and the narrow, powerful jaws—and 
you immediately, ‘‘Here's the wrench 


s— Crescent design reaches 
tight quarters 





Q—sevensizes—4 to 18inches. 


CRESCENT TOOL CO., JAMESTOWN, N. Y.@ 


CRESCENT Too 


Crescent Tool Co., 

214 Harrison St., "Jamestown, N. Y. 

I am interested in the in. Crescent 
Wrench. My reguiar dealer is 
















If your dealer hasn’t 
the sizeof Crescent Wrench 
you want 


USE THE COUPON 
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You save money on Ward's 
low price. The time and labor 
cost of putting up © fenc- 
ing is as much as ff you put 
up Ward's fencing. Ward's 
fencing lasts longer. 

ry Ward's fencing. Buy 


Only $1 142 


2 H-P. WI TTE 
(Throttling Governor) 
A Terms on best -~ 
Change 0: Burne Kerosene E ‘ul ed with the famous 
WiC i o. Other sisea, 2 PPo 2s WP. —all oe. 
E ___ Write today’ for my Ble Engine Book. 
“Sent free—No obligation on your part. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
161) Oakland sat ered - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1611 Empire Building, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


or gas. 
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profit reading the advertisements 
" 7. .' Ta Many new — 
ond improved equipment are announced thru 
our peges, 
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encing you need at 
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All are in stock for quick shipment. 


More than 40 kinds | in many gauges 


Gaines Garantie St. Pau! ey Oakiand, Cal. 
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bar give satisfaction or 
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HOME PICNICS 

NE June a few summers ago my sister 

andI went tovisit some e friends on an- 
other farm. We were fresh from city and 
college, and to us it seemed a shame that 
the acres and acres of lovely woods on this 
farm were not being used for picnics! 

4 chance mention of weiner roasts one 
day brought questions from the young- 
sters—what was a weiner roast, and could- 


n’t we have one at once? Their father 
and mother were just as much inter- 
ested, and the next day I went to town for 


weiners. 

That evening all of us put on old clothes 
and did every one of the chores before the 
children’s father and the hired man got 
in from the fields, and everything was set 
and ready for the picnic. One carried a 


huge crock of escalloped potatoes, hot; 
others had baskets of bread and butter 
and weiners, and a kettle for the coffee 


and a big jar of cool milk for the children, 
for even two-year-old Helen came to the 
picnic 

A fine fire on a side hill cooked the coffee 
and the weiners which, of course, everyone 
roasted for himself on the ends of long 
green sticks. We sat on the hillsides and 
watched the moon rise, while eating our 
dessert of oranges, and then the tired, 
happy bunch of six children and five | 
grown-ups trailed back to the house. 

That 
family had ever so many more weiner 
roasts after we girls had gone back home. 
They have always been thankful to us for 
initiating them into the delights of such a 
and we have been glad to know 


supper 
that one more farm family has learned to 
enjoy the beauty and fun that are to be 


found on its own acres. Why leave such 
pleasures to city folks alone? 
enough in this world to go around and 
give every one of us a generous share, if we 
are willing to walk out across the pasture 
and take them.—G. A. ¢ 


**HAND-ME-DOWNS” 
In the family containing more than one 
child, the question of hand-me-downs is 


almost certain to become a burning issue. | 


Mothers hold widely differing opinions 
upon this disturbing subject. 

Says one mother of a large family: “I 
have wholly disregarded the question of 
economy and considered only the chil- 
dren’s feelings. No doubt this is true 
because, inmy own childhood, I never had 
anything new but must invariably wear 
out the outgrown and castoff garments of 
an older sister. I never want my children 
to suffer the humiliation I felt during my 
most sensitive years. Consequently I 
buy them inexpensive clothing that they 
wear out before they outgrow.” 

“T have to practice economy,” declares 
another mother of five active growing | 
youngsters. ‘I do my own sewing because 
I consider that I get much better values 
for my money; and I cannot afford to 
spend time with flimsy, cheap materials 
We believe that rood shoes which will be ur 
cheapest in the 


mending and resoling are 

end. At the rate our children are growing 
this means that a child seldom wears out 
the garments bought for him and so it has 
to be handed down to the next in size 
This does often cause tears and hard feel- 
ings and it worries me to see how our 


vounger children g1 at something new 
no matter how cheap or ugly it may be.” 


Why,” de i third mother, “I’ve 


isp 


lares 


‘| of any bitterness or discontent among the 


affair was so successful that the | 
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always considered ‘hand-me-downs’ to be | 
one of the blessings that come from being | 
reared in a large family. “Take good care 
of your coat,’ our mother used to tell us, 
‘because Molly will have to wear it next 
year.’ And so we learned the respect due 
a good garment as well as a responsibility 
for the neat appearance of little sister. 
“We always passed our clothing about 
to whomsoever it best suited. We do the 
same with our children, even extending to 
families of cousins. I have never known 



















































































children. Of course, they love new things; 
but as a general thing Jane would much 
prefer wearing Emma’s old coat to wear- 
ing her own! 

“To be sure, we never hand down dis- 
reputable, ragged garments. When Fred 
outgrows a pair of shoes, we hold a little 
consultation over them. If repairs seem 
advisable they are made. Then the shoes 
are polished and new laces added with’the 
result that Howard accepts them enthusi- 
astically as ‘just about as good as new 
ones.’ 





Don’t “Strip” A Garment 

“No hand-me-down must ever be 
‘stripped’ whether it is going to a younger 
| brother or to some unfortunate neighbor. 
| If Jane’s winter coat depended upon her 
hat for much of its attractiveness, we try 
| to include the hat when the coat is passed 
on. If Emma’s blue serge required the 
red beads as a completing touch we believe 
it a nice consideration to include the beads 
with the dress. These things lift the hand- 
me-down from the commonplace and make 
of it a real gift. 

“Tt isn’t necessary, either, for the new 
things to go invari: ably to the oldest. If 
| Jane must wear the ‘handed-down coat 
| she may have the new muff. If Howard 
| must wear the discarded overshoes, mother 
can see to it thatthe new mittens go his 
| way. 

“New trimmings or a bit of remodeling 
often add freshness to partly worn things. 
The dye-pot also works wonders at con- 
cealing the too well known. 

“I know that the graceful giving and 
accepting of hand-me-downs has enabled 
|my children to be much better and more 

comfortably clothed than could otherwise 
have been possible. And I feel certain 
that in the giving and acce pting they have 
| learned many useful lessons.”"—A. M. A. 





THE ROSE FAIRY 


The heart of a rose, a red, red rose, 

Was the home a dear little fairy chose; 
Its tiny rooms were all papered in silk, 
Its pantry was stocked with honey and 


milk. 


At night she slept in a downy bed, 
Then enjoyed a bath by dewdrops fed. 
Quite happy was she and free from care, 
Until a bold robber found her there. 





Right down her chimney the big fellow 
came, 

buzz, buzz,” 
same. 
He took all the honey the fairy had, 
For bees need honey very bad. 


| “Buzz, his tune’s always the 


| Did the fairy ery and wring her hands? 
\h no! She moved to other lands. 
She found a new home in a rosebud fair 
That was stored with sweetness beyond 
| compare. 


Lyrtle Jamison Trachsel, INS \] I( yN AL §& T \ ER 
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A CHILD’S BATHING SUIT 


Let the kiddies enjoy the water on hot 
summer days. Bathing suits are easily 
made from mother’s old stocking tops. 

Take two stocking tops from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches in length, depending 
on the size of the child who is to wear the 
suit. Cut each leg open at one side until 





within four to six inches of the top ends, 
then sew the raw edges of the two stock- 
ings together, inserting in the seat a dia- 
mond-shaped piece cut from the foot of 
one of the stockings. This makes a seam 
down both front and back of suit. The 
few inches of tops that were not split 
form the legs. 

Split the suit down about eight inches 
at each side for armholes; slope off the 
shoulders, and stitch them, then round 
out the neck a trifle. Leave open down the 
front at top about four inches in order to 
make the suit easy to get into. Bind 
around neck and armholes with strips 
cut from another old stecking or some 
other stretchy material, such as a summer 
weight vest or union suit. An old sock 
gay in color will make effective trimming 
bands.—Mrs. J. W. T. 


A PEACH OF A PIE 


The unexpected should always be ex- 
pected, but even so we often fail to expect 
it. The housewife, after welcoming the 
unexpected guest, cried to the staying 
guest, ‘““Do you know any pie filling for a 
baked crust that can be fixed in no time? 
Dinner is just ready and there is not 
enough dessert.’ 

The staying guest rese to the occasion 
nobly. “Yes, I do. Peaches sliced fine 
and thin and heavily sweetened and put 
in the baked crust. The white of an egg 
whipped up and sweetened heavily more 
than for a common meringue, and after 
that add a few of the sliced peaches and 
beat them in with egg beater till smooth. 
Fill the crust. the last minute before serv- 
ing, and pour the whipped egg white and 
peaches over it. I'll do it,” the staying 
guest offered cheerfully. 

The housewife breathed more freely, 
and went about serving the substantials. 
The staying guest prepared the pie and it 
was acclaimed the best thing that had 
ever happened to the family. Try it not 
only with peaches but with strawberries or 
any other soft, easily crushed fruit. Sueh 
a pie must not stand in the erust for any 
period of time, but must be fixed and 
served at once.—Mrs. R. 8S. M. 


SIMPLE LABOR SAVER 


Of all the simple labor-savers in my 
kitchen, a short length of rubber hose at 
the sink has proved a2 most surprising con- 
venience. o fill the rinsing tub of the 
electrie washer, the wash boiler on the 
stove, the reservoir or the mop-pail is 
merely a matter of slipping one end of the 
hose over the faucet and directing the 
other end where the water is desired. 

The elimimation of labor in lifting so 
many heavy pails of water, especially on 

ash-day, will pay for the hose in a very 
short time.—Mrs, G. B. H. 
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Puffed to 8 times its natural size 
with the richness of a confection 


Have you ever tasted Quaker Puffed Rice? It’s a breakfast 
dish and a supper dish that millions now enjoy. 
We take selected grains of rice and steam explode them to 8 


times their normal size. Every food cell thus is broken to 
make digestion easy. 


The flavor is rich beyond compare. Crisp and toasty grains 
with the enticement of confections. Children love these fairy 
puffs, and adults delight in a refreshing change from ordin- 
ary cereal dishes. 


You serve with milk or cream, with fresh or cooked fruits. 
You mix them with butter to eat between meals. Serve 
often and in many ways. 


Just for the joy of it, try a package today. 
Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat ex- 
ploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get @ paekage both of the 
Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
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There’s More 
Than Fun In 
Doing This 


SN’T it fun to make taffy— 
and see how far it'll stretch 
when you pull itP Or to stir up 
some good fudge? With Karo, 
such candies are easy for boys 
and girls to make at home and 


the cost is very little. 


But more important than fun 
—children get genuine nour- 
ishment from Karo candies. 
For Karo contains a large 
quantity of the energy food ele- 
ment, Dextrose. Dextrose is 
essential to supply the fuel for 
your body and vitality to blood 
and tissue cells. Both Blue and 
Red Label Karo are rich in 


Dextrose nutrition. 


Don t accept substitutes for Kero— 
demand Kero and then you 
are sure of the best 


FRE « A booklet about Des- 

* trese every mother 
should read. Explains why childrea 
thrive on Destrose. Sent free with beaa- 
tifully illustrated 64 cook book. 
Write Corn Products ad Com- 
penny, 


Department 24, Argo, Ill. 
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FOR YOUR ROOM 
Do you have a room of your own? And 
are you trying to make it just the kind of 


room you want? If so, you will be inter- 
ested in making some of the very pretty 
things that can be finished in a few min- 
utes, that cost only a few cents, and that 
will cause all the girls you know to envy 
you in a most satisfying way. 

One of the things you will want is a 
waste paper basket. A very smart one 











that I saw the other day was made by 
| covering a tall three-pound tin coffee can 
with cretonne, gluing it in place with a 
good quality glue. An extra inch or so of 
cretonne was allowed at both top and 
bottom, which was turned inside the can 
and glued down. A double row of metallic 
ribbon was then placed near the top for 
decoration, and the raw edge inside the 
can was concealed by means of a strip 
of harmonizing ribbon found in the scrap 


"On another girl’s study table in her 
cozy room I saw such an attractive treas- 
ure box that I am sure you will want one 
like it. It was a good-sized cigar box in 
its original form, but no one would have 
recognized it. The inside was finished by 
gluing a strip of sheet wadding around the 
sides; then a piece of cardboard, cut just 
to fit the bottom, was also covered with 
the sheet wadding. Scraps of plain purple 
silk were neatly glved in place over the 
padding, and then the outside of the box 
was finished. It was covered with cotton 
flannel got in place, and after that was 
dry and tight S covering of figured silk 
was glued on of the cotton flannel. 
Lastly, all bh ~ a were concealed with 
narrow gold ribbon, also glued in position. 
It made a splendid hiding place for all the 
odds and ends that often litter a study 
table. A box for one’s beads and bracelets 
(we won’t say a jewel case, because none 
of us have rea) j jewels in these days, do we?) 
could be made in the same way. 

Just a word as to ap lying the glue. 
Spread it thinly and wane b y means of a 
spreader or a bit of entien , on the sur- 
faces to be joined, and let it’ “set” until 
almost dry before doing the joining. Ever 
so many lovely things can - made in a 
short time. Perhaps you will want to 
carry the idea and your materials to the 
girls’ club meeting some afternoon, when 
you are not c anning oF sewi or sewing.—G. A. C. 
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SEWING FOR FAIRIES 

As Grace wandered thru the woods, 
she was thinking about fairies. She sat 
down on a log to rest and spied a tiny 
flower a little way from where she was sit- 
ting. She got up and picked the flower 
and as she sat down again to look at it, a 
little fairy appeared on it. 

Grace was so surprised she nearly 
dropped the flower. The fairy was about 
three inches tall and had on a little suit 
of butterfly wings and a cap made of a 
wild morning glory flower. Grace noticed 
that he had been crying and asked him 
what was the matter. 

“The fairy queen is going to be married 
tomorrow. She is to have a new dress and 
her maids must have new dresses, and we 
can’t get any dressmakers to help us,” he 
said. 

Grace thought a minute and then she 
said, “Maybe I could help you. Will you 
let me try?” 

“You're pretty big,”’ answered the elf, 
after surveying her critically, “but I'll let 
you try, I guess. Come with me to the 
fairy palace.” 

Grace followed the little elf until they 
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Freshen your 
Complexion +. 


this pure, snow-white lotion. It cleans- 
es, refines, invigorates and beautifies. f 
Simple to use, yet always sure to give ! 
most gratifying results, Is now used 
daily - more women of refinement I 
and beauty than any similar prepara- : 
tion. A wonderful success. $, fe and : 
harmless. 







for SUNBURN 


Quickly relieves and heals irrita- 

ted, inflamed skin, prevents 

Fonds and blisters. Keeps the 
ds soft and attractive. 

li druggists, department 
pt and 5 one 10c chain 
stores, or by mail post- 
ee. 3 sizes, 10c, 5 SOc, $1.00, 

oney order or stamps. 


Free Trial Bottle 


with booklet and direc- 
tions if you give name 
of your dealer, 
A. S. HINDS CO. 
Dept, 65, Portland, Maine 




















“WOLF TONES”!/ | 


Good-bye “forcing,” “favoring,” “faking.” hig 
Gone the days when even the musicians : 
played in constant dread of the imperfections 
of their instruments! The century's most —, pos 
lutionary improvement—a continuous conical De 
bore—makes brass instrument playing simple nae 
and easy. In 30 days you may be playing in ‘ 
a band! am 
Continuous Conical Bore 
Couturier ~ 

isl 

clone tflow Betwe'e law that ‘‘a sound wave ex- tr: 
iametrically as it travels.’’ The result—easy : 

i true to pitch in every ey and in- hot 
terval sual, sound, , velvety tones right from the be- Ha 


nning 
O Write godeg | foe FREE Catalog describing these in 
—— -to-learn i payments ‘ 


ite as you play from your earn- he 
inom as thousands Rave done. (Mention whether 
you want Band Instruments or 





hones and if 
you now have an instrument). Write a. 
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HICAGO 
DEALERS — Some choice territory b= available n ¢ 
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. a. 4 
Colson Wheel Chairs a 
and ’ Ti — 
» Models for All Needs wis 
The COLSON Co. give 


640 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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ached what looked to Grace like 


This is the palace,” said the elf. “But 
ou cannot goin. You are too big.” 

The little elf then disappeared within 
he palace He soon returned with six 
tids who wer carrying piles ol rose 
etals, butterfly wings and morning glory 
owers. Here are the needles and thread. 
ease make haste. I will now go into the 


oyal turkey pen and get some feathers so | 


that you can trim the hats with gauze 
rom the feathers,”’ said the elf to Grace. 

Grace sat down and looked over the 
piles of materials that the fairies had 
brought her. ‘‘How can I ever sew such 
little things together!”’ she thought, but 
she set to work with a will. She was sew- 
ng busily when the elf returned with the 
turkey feathers. 

“You are too slow!’”’ he cried; “you 
must hurry.”’ So, in her haste, Grace 
began to take large stitches. Then the 
elf said, ‘““That will never do! When you 
sew for the queen, you must take small 
stitches.”’ 


Then Grace remembered that at home | 


she had not listened to her mother and 
learned how to sew better. 

As she sat there thinking, she re- 
membered that she was wasting time, so 
she began to sew faster than ever, taking 
stitches as small as possible. Soon the elf 


appeared and gave her something of | 


shining silver. 

‘That is what people call a thimble. Put 
t on your finger and maybe it will help 
vou with the sewing,”’ he said. 


“Yes, that is a thimble and indeed it | 


ill help me,” said Grace. She remem- 
hered that at home they had given her a 
heautiful thimble, but she would not use 

saying it was in her way. But now 


the thimble was not in her way; it helped | 
her and before she knew it, all the dresses | 


were done, with little morning glory caps 


trimmed with gauze from the turkey} 


feathers, to match. 

“You have done very well,” 
little elf, “and I will give you this for 
helping me.” He slipped the little thimble 
into Grace’s pocket and disappeared. 

Grace stretched and yawned. ‘What 

pleasant dream that was! Why, what 
have I in my pocket? Oh, my little 
thimble. I did not know that I had 
brought it with me,” she said as she took 
the pretty little thimble out of her pocket 
ind looked at it. I dreamed that the 
little elf gave me one just like this,” she 
said. “I'll always use my thimble after 
this when I sew and shall remember my 
dream of sewing for the fairies.” —A. L. E. 


said the 


SAVE IRONING 

Many women are prejudiced against 
the various crepe materials that save so 
much ironing, because they do not handle 
them right. If made up after a suitable 
pattern and correctly hung todry, they are 
highly satisfactory. 

Make up all such materials as plainly as 
possible, gathering all necessary fullness. 
Do not use tucks, ruffles or many bias 
seams as these all tend to give a crooked 
ind crumpled appearance after laundering. 

When hanging the garment to dry hang 

perfectly straight. Pin skirts by the 

aist-band and keep straight on the line, 
ising several pins. The skirt will dry 
traight and even. Never pin skirts by the 
bottom as this leaves two ugly points. 
Hang waists by the bottom or adjust them 
n a hanger as a sweater is often dried.— 
1. M 


FOR BALKY JAR LIDS 
\ piece of sandpaper, preferably the 
ougher kind, will be found a great help 
n opening a balky screw-top jar. Cut a 
strip about eight inches Jong and an inch 
n width. Put this strip of sandpaper 
‘round the edge of the lid and give it a 
wist. The sandpaper will catch hold and 
give, vou the advantage of a firm grip.— 
. BF. 


, a mound | 
f earth with a row of rocks all around it. | 
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Colgate’s “Handy Grip” 
Shaving Stick — 35c¢ 





*Anactual incident 
at a recent society 
wedding. 


Farm Folks know 
the Name “Colgate” 
on Toilet Articles 


corresponds to 
“Sterling” on Silver 








Truth in advertising 


implies honesty in TEETH 


ae y 
+ 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting. We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you aoe 
work and pay you cash each week. 
today for ful! particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
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“Oh! What 
Wonderful Teeth!” 


The joyful strains of Mendelssohn—and 
the happy pair turned to accept well wishes 
from their friends, 


And one enraptured guest, as the radiant 
bride smiled in acknowledgment, was heard 
distinctly to exclaim: 


“Oh! What wonderful teeth!” * 


Wonderful teeth are not a matter of good luck, but 
of good care. Good-looking people all over the 
world use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It cleans 
teeth the right way—“ washes” and polishes—does 
not scratch or scour. It is a safe, common sense 
dentifrice that makes your teeth glisten as nature 
meant them to. 


Large tube, 25c— at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 








CLEANS 
rue RIGHT 


manufacture WAY 








155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 









Advertisements in any publication 
may be reliable, but when you see an 
advertisement in Successful Farming 
you know it is guaranteed by the 
publisher. 





RIDE 30 DAYS FREE 


on the classiest of all bikes—the wheel the 
boys are all talking about—the peerless. 


BIACK BEAUTY BICYCLE 


with exclusive features not found on any 
other. Shipped enprospgreguie, Gros reet from factery 
at wholesale price. rite TODAY for catalog 
and full ‘details of 30-day trial. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. of PA 
Established 28 years 
Dept. 396 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everyone Buys Every Day 
Some part of ourline. You can take ordersfor com- 
plete’ ine of gr , paints, roofing, motor oils, tires 
and radio sets, from institutions, boarding houses and 
and private families. We deliver and collect. Our 
goods are nationally known and gugrantesd quality 
Just show samples and secure large orders. No capital 
or selling experience necessary. eavy re-orders make 

a steady, profitable business. Address 

Hitchcock- Hill Company, Dept. 233, Chicago. 

References, any bank or express company. 


| All our advertisements are guaranteed 
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THE MOTORIST WHO CAMPS 


Choose Clothing and Equipment Thoughtfully 


By MRS. C. W. SHUMAKER 


HE farmer is joining the ranks of tourists on long motor 

trips in an ever-increasing number, judging by the cars 

one meets on the highways and by the records of auto 
camps. He turns his farm over to others temporarily, loads 
his family and luggage into the car, and starts out to visit some 
other part of this wonderful country of ours. Incidentally he 
runs into a good many problems. 

Not every traveler knows how or likes to camp, but he will 
find it much cheaper and often more desirable than going to 
a hotel. Early last summer we drove from Ohio to the coast, 
camping almost the entire distance, as that fitted in better with 
the outing than sleeping indoors. 

First as to equipment. Seasoned travelers have their baggage 
reduced to the minimum, and 
know just how to pack it into 


one upper corner of the box was a small drawer for holding 
cutlery, and the inside space was fitted with three heavy paste- 
board boxes that held cooking utensils and much of our “eats.’’ 
After a meal or when breaking camp, the sides of the box were 
closed and held in place by nails dropped down thru holes in the 
top, as an outside clasp or fastener would soon have worn a hole 
thru the cover. 

A rack on the side will hold suitcases, bedding, etc. Whatever 
is carried outside, tho, should be neatly and substantially cov- 
ered with rubber or leather or canvas, to keep everything dry 
and clean. 

A desert water bag is a convenience, particularly if one is not 
making public camps each night and finds a desirable stopping 
place a long way from water, 
especially out on the desert. We 





the car to the best advantage. 
Some use a trailer, others have 
the exterior of the car covered 
with rolls of bedding, tent, ete., 
and further adorned with wash 
boilers and tubs. We saw cars 
bristling with luggage and bag- 
gage; some even tied packages to 
the bows of the car, giving it 
such an untidy look. The least 
one can get along with the 
better, for it is a nuisance to have 
to unload much when making 
camp. Having it compactly 
packed so it does not become 
dislodged or displaced when 
traveling over rough roads, and 

ll neatly covered, gives the car 
the best appearance. One way 
to dispose of baggage as the trip progresses is to mail or express 
surplus clothing and packages ahead to one’s destination. Many 
camps are now provided with laundries, stoves and shower baths 
for the use of their temporary guests, which tend to lighten the 
impedimenta of the traveling public. 

Some kind of a tent, unless one is going into a region isolated 
or distant from the main highways, is essential. We had a wall 
tent large enough to cover our cots, and to cover the cooking 
outfit as well on rainy days. When possible, we stood the car 
directly in front of the tent opening so to throw the light inside 
evenings, which we considered much nicer than having to carry 
a lantern as many tourists did who had a wing or auto tent 
which went up at the side of the car. 

Don’t Sleep on the Ground 
FOLDING cots or beds are preferable to placing the mattress 
or bedding right on the ground, for if the ground is saturated 
with rain and your tent has no floor, the bedding will become 
uncomfortably damp. Then it is 
pleasanter to be up out of the 





The black box on the running board holds stove, utensils 
and food, and becomes a table on demand 


did not, however, have a water 
bag but depended on supplying 
our needs at the towns we passed 
thru or the service stations along 
the way, and got along nicely. 


Keep Account of Expenses 

and Pleasures 

TART witha goodly supply of 

old muslin, to be used for hand- 
kerchiefs_ principally during 
the trip. The soiled ones can be 
burned and afreshonetaken, thus 
doing away with much laimder- 
ing. There are many other uses 
for the old muslin, too, as one 
will find as the trip progresses. 

Khaki-colored bags for carry- 
ing comb, brush and hairpins; 
thread, thimble and buttons; soap, wash cloth and towels, and 
the like, keep all such things in their place and are easily packed 
or carried about when in use. 

Referring again to cooking: we carried a small tin pail with 
fitted cover in which we made tea or coffee as fancy dictated. 
We had a small aluminum perforated container into which we 
put the coffee or tea. When the water was boiling in the pail 
we dropped the container into it and when the beverage was 
ready to use, we just removed the inside container, so there 
were never any grounds in our coffee, neither did the tea ever 
become bitter. 

We also kept a daily account of mileage, quantity of gas and 
oil and cost, our eats, and any other expenses we incurred, so 
that at the end of the trip we knew exactly what it had cost. 
This was not only for our own satisfaction, but one is so often 
asked by others just what such a trip costs, and it is nice to be 
able to tell them. It helps, too, in planning for the next year. 

And last, but not least, do not 
be in too big a hurry to reach 





reach of many creeping, crawling 
things that might want to share 
your bed, too. Camp stools are 
a necessity, not a luxury on this 
kind of an excursion. 

We carried a folding, two- 
burner gas stove, but we so fre- 
quently found electric stoves 
gas plates, wood ranges, or small 
brick affairs with sheet iron tops, 
that we could have saved that 
expense had we known before- 
hand. And we did find other 
travelers who carried no stove 
but depended on the cooking 
facilities of each camp they 
made. 

The one unique feature about 
our outfit was the grub box. I 
have seen a good many of the 
tall affairs that are attached per- 
manently to the front end of the 
running board (and doubtless you have, too) and which are fitted 
with shelves for carrying eatables and cooking things while the 
front lets down to form the table. That is too low for comfort 
when preparing a meal, and too small for more than two in a 
party. Ours was a box eighteen inches high, the same in width, 
and perhaps three feet long, and was fastened to the running 
board with straps thru strap cleats. A fitted cover of auto-top 
material kept the box dry and clean. When we got to camp, it 
was taken off the car, set up on legs (which were detachable), 
ind the sides let down to form a table. On the top we set the gas 
stove and did our cooking without having to stoop continually. 
Others had to set their stoves on the ground and the constant 
stooping when preparing a meal produced an uncomfortable 
backache, and many were the envious glances sent our way. In 








With legs in place and sides dropped down, the box becomes 
a table most convenient for both cooking and eating 


your journey’s end. Stop now 
and then and explore the sur- 
rounding country. It may be 
rich in historical places, may 
provide many entertaining side 
trips, or there may be entertain- 
ing and instructive features 
about the town or surrounding 
country. Keep a record of each 
day’s journey—towns passed 
thru, outstanding features along 
the way, elevation, where camp 
was made, ete.—which will be a 
pleasure to refer to when you sit 
about the fire next winter and 
relive the joys and discom- 
forts of the past summer’s outing. 

There is one thing that I 
have not mentioned but which 
should be impressed on every 
person who eats even a single 
meal along a highway or in a 
tourist camp—namely, that courtesy and good breeding, if 
not local law, indeed, demand that one leave no loose papers, 
no banana skins or any refuse of the sort, around the place. 
If you cook over a bonfire, be sure that every spark is ex- 
tinguished before you go off and leave it. 

Don’t make your trip, even if it be a very important busi- 
ness trip with pleasure entirely as a sideline—don’t make it 
so businesslike that you and your family get no fun out of it. 
Instead of hanging onto your temper like grim death, as 
sometimes seems necessary on an extended trip, try finding 
all the things to laugh and talk about that you can, just as 
if you were with a party of congenial strangers instead of 
your own family! That is splendid training for some of us 
who live always within the same circle. 
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Silverware that adds 
distinction to any table 


OURS will be the satis- 

faction of knowing that 

your silverware has both 
smartness and correctness if you 
choose ‘1847 Rogers Bros.”’ In 
that last, swift glance at the 
table set for dinner, the beauty 
of your silverware will always 
reassure you. 

But “‘1847 Rogers Bros."’ is 
more than beautiful. For sev- 
enty-seven years its durability 
has been an accepted fact. In 
many households—in yours, 
perhaps—there is the 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate with 
which the grandmother started 
housekeeping—still in use, still 
satisfactory to use. 

It is a fact, therefore, that the 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLAT E 


true economy in silverware is 
represented by ‘1847 Rogers 
Bros.’ Its price is surprisingly 
reasonable. A sensible scheme is 
to purchase to-day the pieces 
you need most, and to add to 
them as the occasion demands. 
This will be the easier because 
leading dealers everywhere carrv 
“1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and 
Good Sense,”” booklet T-54, was 
prepared in the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations to indicate cor- 
rect table settings. You will find 
it very helpful. Write for it to- 
day. International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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No. 2095—A Becoming Dress for the Older 
Woman. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 takes 344 yards of material 
40 inches wide with 544 yards of binding. Silk 
crepes, either plain or printed, plain or fancy 
cottons, unstarched ginghams and cotton crepes 
are suitable for this design. 

No. 1957—Smart Design that exploits the 
popular use of plaits to give a graceful width to the 

skirt and ease to your stride. It may be made in 
a combination of plain and-printed silk crepes or 
otton materials or entirely of gingham. voile, 
pongee, satin or silk crepe. Cut in sizes 16 years 
and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material with 15% yards of 
24-inch contrasting. 

No. 2084—Easily Made Dress That Achieves 
Style. A plain and figured silk would be lovely 
used for this design, if you need a “Sunday best 
frock while a combination of plain and printed 
cotton material is suggested i warm-weather 
wear. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 46 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 takes 2 yards 40-inch mater- 
ial with 24% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2067 — Made in Green and White 
checked gingham —_ plain green or white ging- 
ham waist, this design woul be pretty to wear 
mornings. Plain and printed cotton crepes com- 
bined is another suggestion you'll like. If you 
wish, this design may be made entirely of one 
material and just the collar and cuffs of contrasting. 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 takes 2 yards of 36-inch material 
with 2 yards of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2051—A One-Piece Apron to protect your 
pretty frocks. Here’s a new apron design you are 
certain to like for it cuta all in one piece as shown 
in the accompanying diagram. You can easily 
make it in an hour or less time, for after it's cut 
out, you've only to sew the gathered edges at the 
sides together and trim around the edges with rick- 
rack braid. Gingham, cretonne, muslin and per- 
cale are suitable materials. Cut in sizes small, 
medium and large. The medium size takes 2 yards 


of 36-inch material with ee 7 ee Se of trimming 
No. 1929—One-Piec Dress. Im 
agine it! You can cut and finieh t this delightful 
summer frock in an hour. Cretonne, printed voile 
dotted swiss, gingham and plain cottons are suit- 
able —~ er, & Tom which to make your choice for 
tub frock. Crepe de chine and satin are other good 
materials, particularly if you want your frock for 
Sunday or best wear. Cut in_ sizes 16 years and 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires : 2h 
yards of 36-inch material with *4-yard 16-inch ¢ 
angie and 3 yards of ribbon for 
o. 2106— ay Suit for Brother. “This sturdy 
Little eae suit would be cunning in blue, green of 
tan chambray or cotton poplin. Even the woma® 
who knows little or nothing about sewing will fi 
the task a simple one. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Size 4 yom HA Fo yee 32, 36 or 40-inch mate 
ma | _ h Y-yard inch contrasting. 
2092—For the Matron. Simplicity and 
a of line make this blouse a splendid ont 
Continued on page 69 





To order any of the items shown on this page, write 

How to Order your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
Successful Farming, Des 

pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be exchanged. Do not request it. 


drees your letter to Pattern Dept., 


Moine®, Iowa. Every 


Spring Book of Fashions (270 enh ne eoson te roa. 


It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by referring 
pat cg ee eg be tg my Address you 
order to Pattern Department 


. Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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for the older woman who has grown a bit heavy and 
who is most desirous of giving the illusion of slen- 
ilerness. Plain white silk or a silk to match your 
suit would be nice for it. A printed silk, too, would 
be attractive, particularly for dress-up occasions. 
The plain and bua y cotton materials are suggested 
r general wear. Cut in sizes 36 to 48 inches bust 
easure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 40-inch ma- 
ter! al. 
No. 2103—For Pudgy Votangehese. The pat- 
tern for this pert little bloomer frock cuts in sizes 
{, 6 and 8 years. In a blue, pink, green or tan 
wham or chambray it would make a splendid 
play frock And for “best"’ can't you just imagine 
how ravishing she would look in it, made of perky 
feta or a gay-colored silk crepe? The 4-year size 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 2034—Costume Slip. To wear underneath 
this easily made costume slip which will have 
ch ado toward making your outer garments set 
moothly and with no unsightly bunchiness. Made 
muslin, lingette or sateen it will wear well and 
launder nicely and of silk crepe or satin, it will be 
just the undergarment to wear beneath your best 
frocks. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 25 yards of 36- 
h material 
No. 2035— Another aed Dress in an Hour. 
Incredible,” you say? Not if you use this pattern 
which euts entirely in one piece from neck to hem. 
P rviates or plain crepe, satin, printed or plain cot- 
ns, voiles, gingham and anaie are excellent ma- 
terials from which to make your choice. Cut in 
sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 
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I believe that the secret of all good 
manners is contained in the one word, 
“Appropriateness.” It is not appropriate 
for a child to ‘‘talk back” to a grown-up, 
nor is it appropriate to wear fancy clothes 
when simple ones are in better taste. 

At every state fair we wonder why will 
the girls persist in putting on the wrong 
combinations of clothes! Now whether 
you shall wear knickers or not I do not 
say. Personally, I think them very sen- 
slble for many occasions, tho they are 
never, of course, so becoming to a girl as 
the more conventional skirts. If you do 
wear them, don’t, I beseech you, wear silk 
stockings with them, nor georgette blouses, 
nor patent leather slippers. I have seen 
a few city girls out horseback riding in 
such garments, but I hope that no farm 
girl would be guilty of dressing herself in 
that fashion. 

A dark silk dress is not a bad choice for 
a short automobile tour, with a small, 
close-fitting hat, dark stockings and ox- 
fords. With knickers for touring or hik- 
ing, wear heavy ribbed cotton or wool 
stockings, heavy oxfords, a tailored shirt 
of tan cotton or pongee, and a close-fitting 
plain hat. For a touch of color you may 
wear a bright sleeveless jacket or a gay 
bandana handkerchief around your neck. 

Questions and Answers 

‘The young man to whom I am en- 
gaged sent my mother a box of flowers 
on Mothers’ Day. She has never met 
him. Now, shall I write and thank him 
for my mother or would it be in better 
form for my mother to write,” asks a 
Minnesota girl. 

Your mother received the flowers which 
the young man so thoughtfully sent. She 
would not seem very appreciative of the 
gift if she herself did not acknowledge it 
vith a letter. It would be nice for you 

» mention also how much your mother 
enjoyed the flowers. 

\ Nebraska girl writes: ‘‘A boy friend of 
mine is graduating from high school this 
vear and has sent me a graduation card. 
| would like to remember him with some 

gift. Please tell me if that would be all 

right and if so, please give me some sug- 
gestions as to what would be suitable.” 

It would be perfectly all right for you 
0 give your friend a gift if you care to do 
© but of course it would not be in good 

iste for you to buy anything elaborate. 
Books are always nice but be sure to 
select something which you know he will 
enjoy reading. A desk clock, military 
brushes, fountain pen, silver pencil, sta- 
tionery, or bill fold would also be appro- 

riate.—Bertha Averille 
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CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite weepper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 
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Kellogg makes the 
farmer’s corn into 
crisp, golden flakes 
that have never 
been equaled for 
wonderful flavor. 


Never was a better, 
more healthful food 
than Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes served with 
milk or cream, or the 
fruit you like best. 
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Agents: $10 a Day 


started at once selling this wonderful 
Perfection Pie Filling. Makes the most 
delicious home made tasty pies ever—in just 
a jiffy. No eggs, no milk, no butter needed. 
Everything in the Filling. Just add water, 
then bake. ay rico is always and 
never fails to deligh 


Work Spare Tine or Full Time ime | f 


Sell to housewives, rest 




















UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St. 


LOOMS §$ $9.90 -90 


AND UP. BIG 
WEAVINGat HOME. 
weave 


EY In 






Boonville. N. ¥. 





hotel keepers.etc. Everybody eS 











Falcon, "A trial order means a 

steady customer. Putupinfourvarieties, Lem- 
n, Cocoanut, Chocolate and Boston Cream, iA 

‘makes from 5 to6 pies. Not sold 

in stores. Write for money-making proposition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 28! American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohie 


Te) New Iron! 


Cuts ironi time fn half, Saves steps. 
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Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
ong nothing to 
Loweos inte well 
——F excavation. Easily and quiekly 
installed. Coots lese than a season's ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two t 
yey = dy and evaporation. Write for 






MFG. COMPANY 
7th St., Washington, 


— lasts a life- 
basement or 
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t__a9 Quick regulated . Beatse 
1 sx as. Nocorda, “— . Uw priced.” 
— nds hot stove drudgery le le 
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ingens se any indoors er 
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SSiae” S0Gays' Free Teil Fae et 


The Akron Lamp Co. 96 tron Bidg. Akron, Ohie 

FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 

KODAK oped and six prints and one enlargement 

from best film, allfor 25 cents silver. 

PURDY’S STUDIO, BOX 134-E, WEL LS, MINN. 

SWITCHES, BOBS, CORONET BRAIDS Etc., 
Mave From Your Own I ry. or Cut 


H § 
MRs. E. VANDERVOORT. 














Free Gown Making Lessons 


ngand Making at home 


n spare moments, 
oa, 
to #100 aWee 
Mati Cou- 
To 


Name 


Any girl or woman 15 or over, caD 
ly Learn Gown Design, 
Frankiia 
Institw 


oo Dept. L- 
Rechester, N.Y. 
, send me free sam- 
oo Gown lessons 





Address___ 











Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. | You can depend on Successful Farming ads. 








There 
is no other 
home drink 


so ¢00d as this 





OOTBEER made from Hires 
Household Extract is one of 
the best drinks you can serve in 


your home. No other drink has 
the same delicious flavor. Man 

of the roots and herbs of whic 

it is made come from far-off 
countries. The formula for mak- 
ing them into Hires Household 
Extract belongs to Hires alone. 

Make some of this rootbeer to- 
day. You can get a pomnee of 
the extract for 25c. It takes al- 
most no time or trouble to mix 
and you will have 80 glasses of 
the best rootbeer you ever tasted. 
And it is pure—children can 
drink as much as they want—it 
will do them good. 

You can buy Hires Household 
Extract for making ginger ale at 
home too. A 25c package makes 
80 glasses. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
212 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


ires 


HOUSEHOLD 


EXTRACTS 


., ROOTBEER 
For making cnet ate 2h home 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 2S5c and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 


foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively. 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR JUNE 

The new revised catalog 6f McKinley 
music is now ready. If you wish one please 
ask for it when you send in your music 


order. This catalog lists over twelve 
hundred numbers, carefully graded for 
voice, piano, colos and duets, violin and 
piano. 

Vocal 

Springtime, by Boutelle. (d-f.) A 
waltz song, weaving an exquisite poem 
in a fascinating rhythmical melody. A 
beautiful number for either the profession- 
al or amateur singer. Accompaniment 
is not difficult. 

A Smile Will Go a Long, Long Way, b 
Akst. (e-e.) The words and music of this 
song are so very cheery that you can’t 
help smiling when you hear it. It makes 
a splendid community song, as it is easy 
to sing and has good rhythm. 

Dream Daddy, by Keefer. (d-e.) One 
of the most popular of the radio songs. 
The accompaniment carries the pretty 
melody thruout. 

Sweetest Little Rose in Tennessee, by Cal 
De Vol. (ee.) A very pleasing little 
darky lullaby song. The refrain is har- 
monized. It tells the story of an old- 
fashioned mammy singing her little pick- 
aninny to sleep. 

The Trail to Long Ago, by Klickman. 
(e-e.) Here is a song that will be popular 
for along time, as it has a melody that is 
easy to ring and the refrain is arranged for 


‘| solo, duet, trio or quartet. 


Hula-Hula DreamGirl, by Florito. (e-e.) 
This dreamy waltz son has that Hawaiian 
style and melody which we always associ- 
ate with the slurring accompaniment of the 
Hawaiian guitar. 

Instrumental 

In the Cathedral, by Le Mare. Grade 4. 
This piece was originally written for the 
organ and has long been a favorite under 
the name of Andantino. This is the first 
arrangement made for the piano and if you 
like a slow melodious number be sure and 
order this one. 

Song of India, by Rimsky Korsakow. 
Grade 4. A beautiful and unusual melody. 
On the back of this number is a splendid 
list of teaching music, classified carefully 
under the different headings, such as chord 
work, touch, technic, octaves, changes in 
time, etc. Any of these pieces will be 
supplied at the same cost as “Song of 
India.” 

Dancing Sunbeams, by Holt. Grade 3. 
A bright tuneful little number which 
sounds just as the title would indicate. 

Shower of Roses, by Streabbog. Grade 
2. An interesting schottische for the 
young student. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 
MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires June 3i1st.) 
Vocal 
I’ve Done My Work, 40 cents. 
Somewhere in the World, 30 cents. 
Foolish Questions, 35 cents. 
Land of Sunset Dreams, 30 cents. 
Happy, 30 cents. 
Rosary You Gave to Me, 30 cents. 
Instrument 

Love Dreams, 40 cents. 
Love Waltz, 15 cents. 
Robin's Departure, 15 cents. 

Violin, Cornet and Piano 
La Serenata, 15 cents. 

JUNE MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires September 30th, 1924.) 
Vocal 

Springtime, 40 cents. 
4 Smile Will Go a Long, Long Way, 30 cents 
Dream Daddy, 30 cents 













Sweetest Little Rose in Tennessee, 30 cents. 
Trail to Long Ago, 30 cents. 
Hula-Hula Girl, 30 cents 
Instrumental 
In the Cathedral, 15 cents. 
Song of India 15 cents 
Dancing Sunbeams, 15 cents 
Shower of Roses, 15 cents. 
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Dodly 2c Roaches 


'O forms of Brack Frac are now avail- 
able—powder or —_ Both are deadly 


to roaches, waterbugs, flies, fleas, ants, mos- 
quitoes and moths. 
Buace Frao—The Nation's I be 
used for roaches Ee the ce Ae 
iny uid (with a sprayer) into cracks 
ay bh sinks, drain pipes, wainscoting—wher- 
ever roaches appear. Repeat the treatment every few days 
until roaches disappear. 
i t stores and hardware 


Druggists, ers, departmen 
dealers sell ph Brack Frac (powder or liquid) in red- 
and-yellow packages bearing the cx Prag trade-mark. 
LS sent direct by mail 
a ¢ on receipt 






price. 
BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts. | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Powder (3 Sizes) (4 sizes) 
Sc, 40c, 75. 2 Cc» 5c, 85c, 
$2.5 west 


oor pm yh | eases and 

eign countries oreign countries 
BLACK @/FLAG 

The Nation’s Insecticide 


z The 


Famous 
YANKEE 


SS 









A NEW Ingersoil 


The Improved YANKEE,52 
6 Be New Improved Yankee 


is dependable, as always, 
but in addition it is a very hand- 
some watch—with new features 
of grace and beauty. 

It has the antique bow and 
crown, new handsand dial,damas- 
keened back plate, itis moreclosely 
cased and in general it has the ap- 
pearance of a higher priced watch, 





Models $2 to $10 















Teach Children 
To, Use 
Cuticura 












Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Cle 


All advertisements are guaranteed. 
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CLUB PROGRAMS FOR JULY 
While thinking over a suggestive pro- 
eram for July there are such a host of 
splendid topics that this month suggests 
that it is hard to decide which are really 
the best. However, the following will, I 
believe, do very nicely: 

1. Rolle all—Threshing Suggestions. 

2. Paper on “The Fourth of July and 

What It Means to Me.” 
Peony and Iris culture. 

rt Hot School Lunch. 

For community or group singing July 
suggests patriotic songs. This part of the 
program should really be made to thrill the 
heart of every woman present. “The 
om: Spangled Banner” is a good one to 
begin with. (Remember about standing 
at attention during this song.) ‘“Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” is another 
good one, also our own state songs are ap- 
propriate, and then “America” last. After 
singing “‘America”’ give the flag a salute. 
If you have forgotten it, ask some of the 
school children to lead this service. 

1. After the singing have the roll call of 
threshing suggestions. Let me offer one 
just for myself. Some groups of farm 
women have found that to purchase a 
long white oilcloth to use instead of 
table linen and then to pass this along 
from home to home during the entire 
run saves a great deal of washing and 
ironing. 

2. A paper on “‘The Fourth of July and 
What It Means to Me’’ should be given 
by some local woman who is capable of 
writing an intelligent and inspiring article. 
| often think that we people of the twen- 
tieth century are so busy chasing the 
dollar, seeking pleasure and “keeping up 
with the Joneses,”’ that we fail to remem- 
ber our Independence day and many other 
f our national milestones in a manner be- 
fitting their importance and significance. 
While working on this program I have 

iken time to read the Declaration of 
Independence again and somehow it 
veant more to me than it ever had before. 
lt would not be a-bad plan for women 
everywhere to read this famous Declara- 
tion before the rural clubs, 

3. It seems that we scarcely recover 
rom one great spasm of planting flowers, 
seeds and bulbs until it is time to begin 
planning for another planting. There 
are only a few flowers that really need to 
be planted in the fall. Of these no doubt 
the peony and the iris are favorites. The 
peony is a noble flower and hardy as an 
oak. Its vigorous habits and healthy 
growth are important arguments in its 
favor. The foliage is rich and glossy and 
of a beautiful deep green that makes it 
very ornamental even when out of flower. 
If the rose is the queen of garden 
flowers, surely the peony is the king. 
More of these splendid flowers should be 
planted. A great deal of information 
on these subjects may be obtained from 
magazines and seed catalogs. 

4. The hot school lunch is a topic that 
should be discussed carefully and thoroly 
by every group of farm women in this great 
nation of ours. The present health condi- 
tion of our rural children is not a condi- 
tion of which we have any cause to be 
proud; in fact, quite the reverse. People 
wh® are making a study of rural health 
conditions believe, in fact know, that one 
hot dish with the ordinary school lunch 
not only improves the health of the school 
child but very noticeably increases his 
mental ability at the same time. There 
ire a number of very successful ways of 
conducting this work. No doubt the most 
satisfactory is for the teacher to prepare 
one hot dish, but very often in our rural 
schools where one girl is teaching eight 
different grades this is quite an additional 
burden. Then it is up to the mothers to 
solve the problem. Write the @xtension 
service of several state colleges for bulle- 
tins on the hot school lunch, also the 
United States department of agriculture. 
—Mrs. Kenneth Rinehart, 
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HowtoGet 


A Perfect Shave 


The importance 
of stropping 


= 


AY barber will tell you: A razor 
blade, not stropped, gets duller 
with each shave. 


So with an ordinary safety razor blade 
—the first shave good, perhaps! Then 
with each shave the blade dulls. Pulling, 
scraping, face irritation! But there is one 
razor, the Valet AutoStrop Razor, which 
brings a whole new idea in shaving. 


| It offers you years of comfort if you 


will merely give it a trial. Each and 
every shave is with a new-like blade. 
A few seconds of automatic 
stropping without removing 
the blade restore super- 
keenness, 


Thus our blade gives two or 





Name 


FARMING 













three times the average service. And 
every shave perfect — velvet-smooth — 
with only once-over That's why we 
claim “78 seconds from lather to towel.” 
Once you try this better way, you'll 
adopt it, as millions of men have. 


Don't be content with old, slow, 
harsh shaving. Get the latest and best. 


No other safety razor on earth 
offers the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
superiorities. We urge you to buy one 
now and learn the satisfaction 
of “every shave a perfect 
shave.” 


Price $1.00 to $5.00 per set. 
For sale everywhere. 


Valet A ) Razor 


y REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


a meee eae esa asaaesaSs sec a eee eel 
Y Mf AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. Dept. s_2. 

ORDE R ‘ 656 First Avenue, New York City - | 

Enclosed is one naa ($1.00), for which send me one of the Model C } 

direct if your Valet AutoStrop Razor sets complete. j 





| dealer cannot cael 





| supply you. 


Town and State. 














A safe and soothing 
remedy for cuts, 
burns, or skin trou- 
bles. Protects, re- 
lievesand heals. Take 
internally for coughs 
and sore throats. 


aseline 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Chesebrough Mfg. a Cons’d. 
New York 










Write for our free Guide Books and 
“Record of Invention Blank" before dis- 
closing inventions.Send model of sketch of 


your tnoention for our Examination and Instructions Free 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., waswincton’ 6. c. 











Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 





Between trips 
to the barbers 


A pair of Brown & 
Sharpe clippers will 


keep the children’s 
hair trim and tidy. 
Let us send you our Head 
Barber’s booklet that 
makes hair clipping easy. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. L, U. S. As 





TILLED ix a 


rown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I, 


Please send me a free copy of your 
new booklet, “How to Use Clippers. 








Study advertisements in Successful Farming 
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SOUIBS FROM A FARM was 





Conquerors’ crowns are not made from 
the patience of those who do not have to 
wait nor the endurance of those who 
are never tried. 

In cutting georgette crepe, lay goods 
and pattern over newspaper and cut thru 
the two thicknesses. 

To live so that we do not hinder the 
growth of another is the least we should 
demand of ourselves. 

Good dolls’ heads are rather expensive 
and the cheaper celluloid ones crush easily. 
One mother solved her difficulty by filling 
a celluloid head with melted paraffin, 
which made it last a long time. 

If you do not feel like affording a cedar 
chest for storing furs and woolens, any 
cheaper box or chest will answer the pur- 
pose if the inside is thoroly rubbed with 
oil of cedar. 

There is a difference between doing good 
secretly, and hiding your light under a 
bushel 

A successful cherry pitter may be made 
by fitting a new atub pen point into a new 
pe nholder. It makes a nice little scoop 
and cherries stoned with it make much 
nicer-looking fruit than those pitted in 
the ordinary way. 

Oilcloth aprons are work-savers. feo 
are wiped with a damp cloth when soiled 
instead of ne to be washed and 
ironed.—Mrs. F. N 


A KITCHEN WARDROBE 

“What do you do with so much cup- 
board space?” I asked one morning as 
Dora and I sat talking in her charming, 
sunny kitchen. 

‘This one isn’t a cupboard anymore,” 
she replied as she threw open the coors and 
showed me two neat rows of hooks with 
the men’s coats, caps and sweaters hanging 
upon them 

“Bob’s mother gave me this old- 
fashioned cupboard when she moved 
away. I removed the shelves, gave it two 
coats of gray paint ont he outside to match 
the other woodwork in the room and then 
painted the inside a soft vellow 

There were shallow wooden boxes nailed 
securely to each door. These boxes were 
used for rubbers and overshoes. When 
the doors were opened the boxes were out 
where their contents could be looked over 
easily and when the doors closed they 
were out of the way. 

“IT move it out on the back porch in 
the summer,’”’ Dora went on “It is 
handier there for the men and makes the 


kitchen a little less crowded, altho it 


doesn’t take up much space 

And it certainly looks much neater 
than the usual unsightly row of coats be- 
hind the kitchen door,” I added, thinking 
of my own kitchen and making plans for 
changing it.—Mrs. A. L. D. 


WASHING PILLOWS 
I have accidentally discovered what I 
think is the ideal way to wash feather 
pillows or feather beds. In washing pillow 
ticks I noticed that the heavy ticking was 
imost waterproof, and after that I suc- 
cessfully washed a large feather bed in the 
following manner 
I hung it on a clothesline, placed a tub 
of hot water beside it, and serubbed it, 
first with a small hand brush, then with a 
broom. After this I rinsed it, still on the 
line, with clear water and left it in the hot 
sun todry. Within a day one side was dry 
and I then turned it and washed the other 
side. It was a complete success, and very 
easy Mrs. C. McG. 


SUCCES 
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THE ORIGINAL 
GLASS DOOR OVEN 

OR almost a generation the original glass door 

Boss Oven has been the choice of housewives 
who know the great convenience of visible baking. 
rhe glass door (guaranteed) through which the 
baking may be seen at all times, prevents over- 
browning and burning. 

Scientific ventilation permits the baking of dif- 
ferent foods at the same time. Asbestos lining 
saves fuel. Even circulation of heat to all corners 
insures uniform baking. 

More Than 2,000,000 Sold 

GUARANTEED to bake satisfactorily on all good oil and 
gas stoves. There is a style and size to meet every re- 
quirement. The improved, crystal-white, porcelain top is 
most sanitary and easy to clean. See it at hardware, 
furniture and department stores. Insist upon getting the 
genuine stamped with the name—Boss Oven, 

For double economy, use a Boss OvEN on a 

Built to Save Fuel 

The Boss pays for itself in a 
short time. The intense, clean, 
blue-flame plays right against the 
cooking vessel. Cooks quickly 
with less oil, No loss of heat nor 
blacking of pans. Patented OIL- 

AIR burner is regulated by = 
positive indicator which controls — 
size of flame. 

Equipped with rollers—easy to i 
move. 210,000 in use. 2,3,4o0r5 
burner models with or without ——— 
highshelf. Nearest dealer's name i 
upon request. Send for booklet. ; as 
Good territories open for pro- — 5 


gressive dealers. Write. 
THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
Established 51 Years 
CINCINNATI - + OHIO 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


lhe managing editor sent a cub reporter | 


eport a wedding. Afterward: “Hey, 
why don’t you work on that wed- 
yy? 2 
s nothing doing.” 

What do vou mean? 


Chere wa 
Nothing doing? 
Yt the wedding take place’ 
Nope. The bridegroom didn’t show 
nd there is nothing to write.” 


XCEPTIONAL CIRCUMSTANCE 
he lady t the prison asked the 
questi mn 


And what are you in for, my good 


Visitor a 


Borrowing money, mum,”’ replied the 
i convict 

Borrowing money? But 
1 person in jail for that.’ 
Not ordinary, mum. But I had to 
ck a guy down four or five times before 


i lend it to me.”’ 


the Vv can’t 


HAD HIS NUMBER 
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How to make Strawberry Jam 


Try this Recipe 
for Strawberry Jam 


Crush about 2 quarts ripe 
berries in separate portions, so 
that each berry is.mashed. This 
allows fruit to quickly absorb 
the sugar during the short boil. 
Measure 4 level cups (2 Ibs.) 
crushed berries into large kettle 
add 7 level cups (38 Ibs.) sugar 
ind mix well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard for one 
full minute. remove from fire 
and stir in bottle (scant 


cup) Cerro. From time jam is 
taken off fire allow to stand not 


over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
| before pouring. In the mean 
time, skim, and stir occasion 
ally to cool slightly. Then pour 
| quickly. 

Use same 
berry, Blackberry or 
berry Jam. 


Makes 44 More 
because no juice is boiled 
away. With 2 lbs. of berries 


recipe for Rasp- 


Logan- make 


was on the overland limited and the | yoy make 5 Ibs. of jam—not 


ductor was perplexedly studying the 
of pasteboard that had been given 
by & pompous-appearing passenger. 
Where are you bound for, sir?” he 
ed 
I’m going to Los Angeles,”’ returned 
“altho I must say that I do 
I should be annoyed by ques- 
, since you hold in your hand——” 
I know it,” interrupted the railroad 
n mildly, ‘‘but the ticket you have just 


passenger, 


see why 


nded me calls for a solid gold watch.” 





“Why do you turn out for every road 


n 


] 


peared in a newspaper recently: 


that comes along?” said.the missus, 
her crossly. ‘‘The right of way is ours, 
“a. 

Oh, undoubtedly!’ answered he, quite 
my. “As for turning out, the reason 
y 34 
ilainly suggested in this epitaph which 


Here lies the body of William Jay 


Who died maintaining his right of way; 


But he’s just 


Rastus 


manity. 


He was right, dead right, as he sped 


along, 
as dead as if he’d been 
wrong’.”’ 


DIDN’T DARE 
Jackson, a thoroly married 
key, was one day approached by a life 
urance agent. 

Better let me write you a policy, 
stus,” suggested the agent. 

No, sah,” declared Rastus emphati- 





ly. “Ah ain’t too safe at home as it 


—Judge 
ANOTHER EX-BLACKSMITH 


t had been terrifically hot about the 


np, and the battery cook was suddenly 


ick with a bright idea for the welfare of 
He filled a G. I. can with ice 


ter and was dumping in tea leaves when 


mess sergeant strolled up. 
Wotcher makin’ there?’”’ demanded the 


ter. 


led it, it would melt the ice. 


Iced tea.” 

You can’t make iced tea that 
pid. You gotta boil it.” 

soil it?”’ The cook became scornful. 
il it?) Why, you poor oil ggn, if I 


’ 


way, 


POOR HENRY! 
Henry Ford’s got Muscle Shoals,” 
ited a newsboy as he wriggled his way 
the aisle of a crowded car Monday 


ernoon. 


What’s Muscle 
of another. 

[ ain’t sure,” replied the other, “but I 
eve it’s something like rheumatism. | 


Shoals?” asked one 


9 a ’ | We carr d i 
no wonder—th: . : ; y no advertisements from firms we 
nder—that fellow Ford works cannot recommend to you as being worthy Milton Gordon, 1219 Jackson St. 


of your confidence and patronage at all times 


hard,”’ | 


the 8 Ibs. made by old method. 


, . 
pi 
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The most delicious jam you ever tasted 


Certo is sold by most grocers with recipe 
book. Be sure to try it with strawberries. 


Send us your name and address on cou- 
pon below, and we will send you enough 
CrEertTo 
glasses of strawberry jam. 


in 15 Minutes. 


—chock 


full’of the natural color and flavor—is being made 
by “the new 
homes with 


15-minute way” in over five million 


Cerro 


(Surejell) 





This wonderful, pure ftuit product is simply the 
“jell” property of fruit, refined and concentrated, and 
contains no gelatine or preservative. It never fails to 


perfect jams and jellies with one minute’s 


A 


boiling, saving time, worry and money. 


Free Trial Bottle 





without charge to make 12 large 


einai tet ee ee ee 


Please send me free half-size bottle of Cerro, post- 
paid, with recipe book, 


| 2 nd as ~~ §# Certo, Room 914 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
\ I 
~~ iv ! 
! 


Bring fruit Boil one Skim Se ee ee eeceee iva ecbese cccccee 
and sugar minute and and ' 

to a boil add Certo pour © BE nilke 000d cc ctbhenes sees Sedetbedseocse werTtr.) 
' 











our confidence that we invite every sufferer to 


e will be no charge. 


We ask for nodeposit. We do not shipC. O. D. 


say FREE TRIAL, we mean FREE TRIAL, s 


jails end FREE TRIAL request blank. 


1303MCandler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd S1., 


Makes the 


Here is good news for the Deaf 
or people whoare hard of hear- 
ing. Science has at last triumphed 
over deafness. Unless your Audi- 
tory Nerve is entirely destroyed, 
the Acousticon will enable you to 
hear as perfectly as anyone whose 
hearing is normal. Thousands who 
have been Deaf for years report 
most gratifying results—many say 
they can hear the slightest == 
and that their natural hearing has 
been greatly improved. We have 
testimonials from Governore 

Bankers, Ministers, Lawyers and 
thoveands of others. So great is 


Try It 10 Days FREE 


You are not asked to purchase this remarkable invention 
until you have tried it 10 days FREE, until you have 
proved to your entire satisfaction that it ie what you 
need and want—until you are abselutely certain that it 
will enable you to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if you 
wish, you may keep and pay for it, otherwise return it 


and z 
send you this latest scientific invention entirely at our Make Your Range 
e 
if 4 


own risk and expense for 10 days FREE TRIAL. 
don’t ask you to pay first and then refund your money 
you are not satisfied. Wesend you the Acousticon with- 
out cost or obligation. It must prove its own merits to 
— entire satisfaction, Unless you are amazed and de- 
ighted with it, you are not asked to ee a 

nd name 
and address at once for descriptive literature, testimon- 


nwe 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
New York 















Pain Stops Instantly 


Here's instant relief from that burn- 
ing corn! Blue-jay will stop the pain 
instantly. Then the corn loosens 
and comes out. Does away with 
dangerous paring. Get Blue-jay at 


pet 
; — @B&B192 





y. 


No more sweltering kitchens 
allSummer long—no more coal 
fires all day a to do & little 
cooking or baking—no more 
dirty coal, or wood, ashes, soot 











or smoke, No more back breaking lifting, carrying or 





Write for free sample 








Drawn, burning skin 
AFTER SHAVING 
soothed and cooled |)! sities Se Tastes Hite | Sc ne 
by healing, antiseptic 


| Kind of Heat.” Special Low Price In- 
treductory Offer. No obligation 
“Inen ltholatum | OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 675 Oliver Bldg.,St. Louis 


| chopping, No extra summer stove is necessary 


Does Away With Dirty CoalandWood 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner turns any range or stove 
| into a realgasstove. Heat turnson and off just as needed. 

Bakes quicker and better—keeps oven 





time. 200,000 already in use 


| Oliver giv esF ords 
| FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW | Away., Write for 
Write at once for free book—"New ¢e esther 











| Oldest and Largest Mfrs of Oll-Gas Burners in the World. 








Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y, Wichita, Kans.! | | Make The Best Chocolate Bars, *'),°\.",°7¢ 





Gum. Bemy agent. Everybody will buy from you. 





Free Samples. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Successful Farming ads are all guaranteed. 


Write today. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











This 
Steer 


and 


That One 


Which kind of asteer are you raising? 

The one that furnishes tender, 
juicy steaks and roasts, or the one 
that cuts into “‘just meat’? 


After all, meat is raised to be eaten. 


The better it is the more people 
like it; the more they like it, the 
more of it they eat and the more 
they are willing to pay. 

Whether you provide this better 
méat or leave it for someone else to 
do, is in your hands. 


Cattle bred for beef should pro- 
duce as much good beef as possible. 


Beef quality as well as quantity 
shows up to the trained eye of the 
cattle buyer in the stock yards, where 
your animals are sold in conaggtition 
with others from far and near. 








Every buyer has to know the good 
animals when he sees them, and 
what they are worth, or some rival 


buyer will get them away from him. 


He has to know how much he can 
safely pay for the common grades— 
how their meat will “hang up’’, how 
much waste there will be. 


He has to know a great many 
other things which make him a good 
friend of yours and of your fine 
animals when it comes time for you 
to dispose of them. 


Are you raising quality meat? The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and your state agricultural college 
issue free bulletins telling you why 
good cattle pay the best and giving 
advice on how to improve your herd. 


Swift & Company ‘ 
Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company’s 
profit from all sources 
averages only a fraction 
of a cent per pound 











June, 1924 























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Price of Stove 


as illustrated 
$8o.So 
without oven and 
cabinet $58.50 y 
é 


Higher in the far 
west uthwest 


Oil Stove 


Vast-as-Gas 
uperfex Burners 


Fastest oil burners made. 
One“Big Giant’ Superfex on 
each range, with speed of 
giant gas burner. Desirable 
for instant heat or quick 
cooking in large quantities. 
The other burners are“‘Little 
Giants” —as hot as the stand- 
ard gas burner. 


Women who have never used an oil stove 
—and women who use nothing else — 
are amazed and delighted with this New 
Perfection Range. It has completely rev- 
olutionized their ideas of oil stove service. 


For it provides the quick heat and satis- 
faction of gas at the low cost of kerosene. Your Dealer will 


Demonstrate 






And it isso completely equipped,so roomy 
and substantial, so beautifully designed [ New Cook Book ) 
and finished that it is in a class by itself. Lee eee fi 


( B 
At your dealers you will find styles and sizes ranging from $7.00 
to $145.00, to suit every requirement — each one the utmost in | | 


cooking satisfaction at its price. valuad oh: 








. \ 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CoO., 7701 Platt Ave., Cleveland,Ohio “ 
Also makers of the well known PURITAN short chimney oil stove. 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ran ges 








GOLD 
SEAL 


(ONGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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‘Think how little it cost—and it’s as 
handsome as a real hardwood floor!’’ 


lank. Lig 


} 
(Oak WIde 


ht ¢ lak narrow plank, ( rolden 
plank, Parquet with border 
7 Parquet without border. 


Like all other Congoleum products 
oli i Congoleum Rug-Borders are 
iil inteed by the famous (old Seal, 
which protects you against substitutes 
‘tion or Your 


i! dl pled s you ~ 


Viloney Back “ 


Satist ae 


Gold-S (‘ongoleum Rug- Borders 
made in two widths 24 inches, 
w fCaee Which retails at 60e per running yard 


nad >t) inches which retails iil Toe per 


il ara 
( GOLEUM CC PANY 
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